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PREFACE 


A considerable lapse of time has occurred since the 
publication of the first volume and the second volume 
of History of Indian Medicine is now submitted to the 
public. In arranging the scheme and determining the 
scope of this work, certain points demanded censidera- 
tion and it has by no means been easy to arrive at a 
decision regarding them. A History of Medicine would not 
be complete if the account of the Sages who promulgated 
the science did not find a place here. Medical science 
in ancient times was a subject of study which all learned 
men, sages, and kings learnt for the benefit of the human 
race. 

In this volume the consideration of the pre-bistoric 
period—the account of the gods and sages who took part 
in the development of the healing art in India, has been 
dealt with. To know the History of Medicine in Ancient 
India is to know the entire domain of Indology as the 
teachers of medicine were sages who were seers of the 
Yedic hymns, elaborated the philosophical systems, 
speculated on the existence of God, and were, in fact, 
concerned in the intellectual history of Ancient India. 
To deal with such a vast field of study is impossible for 
any man and many shortcomings would be found in the 
book. It is restricted to the collection of data which are 
not even logically and classically arranged. Genealogical 
tables have been inserted wherever they were needed to 
elucidate the text. 

B 
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PREFACE 


The article on l^&Iihotra appeared in part in the 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. I arid Vol. II. The introduction 
appeared in the Journal of Aynrveda, Vol. II and Vol. III. 

The life of Atri has been described twice throush 

o 

oversight. 

My thanks are due to authors for quotations from their 
books and much of the best in this treatise is due to 
ot^rs. I am under a pleasing obligation to my son 
Jitendranath Mukerjce for valuable assistance in the 
correction of proofs. 

156, Haris Mokerjee Ruad, ") 

Bhowanipur, Calcutta. f- G. N. MUKERJEE 

Ut September, 1986. ) 



As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is no doubt interesting to find that the public has 
at last been awakened by a sense of responsibility as to their 
duty to help in the regeneration and development of 
Indian., medical science. The Hindu physicians them¬ 
selves. have felt the necessity of an organisation among 
their professional brethren for the consideration of the 
and means for the proper study and improvement 
of the science of medicine and for propaganda work to 
train public opinion and enlist public sympathy in its 
favour. The All-India Ayurvedic Conference was thus 
ushered into existence. It has been doing useful work in this 
direction and holds its sittings in different provinces year 
after year. Important discussions relating to some depart¬ 
ment of medical science are held there amongst the 
physicians of various parts of India and Ceylon, irrespective 
of caste or creed. Such deliberations have not only enriched 
science but cemented the friendship of delegates who 
represented the different sections of the population of India. 
The Head Office of All-India Standing Committee—The 
Ayurveda Mahamandala and Vidyapitha—is located at 
Cawnpur for the present. About two dozen centres have 
been opened in the various parts of India to conduct 
examination of students in Ayurveda. Such centres of 
examination exist in Bengal, Behar, Oudb, Central India, 
Delhi, United Provinces, Rajputana, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, Sindh, Orissa, Dravida, Andhra DeSa, Bombay, 
Karnatic, Berar, and Ceylon. 

Our Government could not sleep over this consciousness 
of the people to regenerate their own system of medical 
practice. Colleges for systematic study and research have 
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been established by the philanthropic and public-spirited 
citizens which have not failed to attract a due share of 
sympathy and patronage, however insufficient in 
comparison to the universal good, the object of such 
institutions,—from the Government. The municipal and 
other corporate bodies have realised their duty towards 
the development of the indigenous system of cure which 
alone can reach the teeming millions of poor inhabitants 
through a network of charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
which will distribute remedial agents at a comparatively 
cheaper cost. Madras has got its Government School of 
Indian Medicine, besides the Channa Purai Ayurveda 
KalasalS, established by its public-spirited citizens. 
Ayurvedic Department has been opened in the Hindu 
University of Benares with a hospital attached. In this 
sacred city of the Hindus, and the ancient seat of Hindu 
learning and culture, the Ayurveda Vidyaprobodhini 
PathSala has been founded. In Rishikul, Hard war, the 
Ayurveda Vidyapitha; in Rishikesh, the Bawa Kali 
Kamblewaleka Ayurveda Vidyalaya; in Pilibhit, the 
Lalit Hari Ayurveda College; in the Presidency of 
Bombay, the Prabhuram College;—all bear testimony to 
the self-sacrifice and energy of the founders and promoters 
of these centres of education. The Ayurvedic College of 
Gurukul, Kangri; the D. A. V. College of Lahore; and 
the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College of Delhi, are now 
recognised institutions for the cultivation and advancement 
in the science of Ayurveda. 

The Indian chiefs were not slow to manifest their 
sympathy towards this renaissance of Ay urvedic treatment. 
Jaipur had been the seat of a college of Ayurveda—the 
Jaipur Raj Ayurvedic Vidyalaya—financed and main¬ 
tained by the State from a long time. The MaharSja of 
Alwar is well-known for his encouragement towards 
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Ayurvedic studies. The Gawalior Raj Ayurveda Vidya- 
laya, the Mysore Government Ayurveda College, the 
Patiala Raj Ayurveda Vidyala 3 "a, the Trivandrum Govern¬ 
ment Ayurveda College, and the Baroda Raj Sanskrit 
PariksS Samiti and the Aj’urveda Mahgvidyalaya, Patan, 
Baroda State, are unmistakable proofs of the faith of the 
noble Princes who are at the helm of these principalities. 
The Thakore Saheb of Gondal is w^ell-known for his 
interest in the Ayurvedic science. Bharatpore spends a 
good sum for the treatment of its subjects according to 
the Ayurvedic method, and other States are helping in 
this regeneration of Ayurveda. 

Besides the Madras Government College of Ayurveda, 
there are other colleges founded by our Government: 
The Behar Government Ayurveda Vid^’^alaya at Jagga- 
nathpore; the Muzzaffarpore Government Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya; and the Ayurvedic and Unani College at Delhi. 
The U. P. Government has the intention to appoint, a com¬ 
mittee to enquire about the indigenous system of medicine. 
The Government of the United Provinces has sanctioned 
the annual recurring grants-in-aid of Rs. 30,000 for the 
benefit of the Ayurvedic institutions under its jurisdiction 
and for the sanction of a donation of Rs. 50,000 and an 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 in aid of the 
Rishikiil Ayurvedic College. 

In Bengal an Ayurvedic Committee was appointed 
by the Government of Bengal in August 1921; In 1925 
the Committee submitted a Report for the consideration 
of the Government. The decision of the Government of 
Bengal is being anxiously expected by the people but we 
do not know when it will be made public. Three 
Ayurvedic Colleges have been started in Bengal; the 
Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya, the Vaidya iSastra Pitha, 
and the Ayurveda Vidyalaya named after Govinda Sundari 
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the mother of Mahftraja of Cossimbazar. Of these the 
A^taiiga VidySlaya is better equipped with library, 
laboratories, etc., and is likely to have its buildings completed 
soon. The Corporation of Calcutta appointed a Committee 
to find out means for the amalgamatiun of the three 
colleges, but notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
committee the amalgamated College of Ayurveda could 
not be established. I was a member of the committee, 
and the report we submitted is annexed herewith for the 
information of the public. The Corporation has sanctioned 
grants-in-aid for the three schools. The Corporation has 
opened Ayurvedic charitable dispensaries in the different 
quarters of the town. Four charitable dispensaries 
have already been started in its four districts,—an 
example which has stimulated other provinces and even 
villages. The Municipalities, District Boards, Union 
Boards and benevolent citizens have thus recognised the 
claims of Ayurveda as a system of medicine which requires 
improvement and help. 

In Ceylon, the LafikS Ayurvedic Medical College with 
a Hospital attached has been opened at Jaffna. The 
Karnataka Ayurvedic College of the Andhra Research 
University has been established at 'Vizianagram. Even 
institutions established to teach Western system of 
medicine have incorporated Ayurveda as one of its subjects 
in the final examination. The JStlya Ayurjibana Yidyalaya 
or the National Medical Institute of Calcutta teaches 
Ayurveda in its fifth year as a subject in the curriculum 
of studies. 

Associations for the cultivation and improvement of 
the science have been founded. Two associations— the 
Ayurveda Sabha and the Brahman Ayurveda Sabha have 
been established in Calcutta, and are doing useful work. 

A Journal of Ayurveda has been started in ('alcutia. 
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Contribution from renowned physicians of Calcutta and 
eminent Vaids in the domain of Ayurveda and kindred 
science are being published month after month. Similar 
journals are being published from other provinces, though 
the scientific value of such publications requires better 
management as regards choice of articles and contribu¬ 
tions. When I began to study Ayurveda contributions 
from the Graduates of the Medical Colleges of India were 
few and far between, but now well-read and experienced 
physicians are coming forward with their excellent articles 
on some aspect of Ayurvedic studies. Thus an attempt 
is being made to resuscitate the knowledge embodied in 
the Ayurvedic litemture, not only by the practitioners of 
the art but also by the learned men from a love of 
scientific investigation. 

The original works on Ayurveda are written in Sanskrit 
language. Many of the works have been translated in 
the vernaculars of the different provinces. The works of 
Caraka and Su^ruta have been translated in the £n 2 lish 

o 

language, and it is available to all in its European garb. 

Attempts are being made to write original treatises in 
Sanskrit and to edit and revise well-known text books, 
incorporating modern scientific knowdedge in the light of 
Ayurvedic theory and pmetice. Some of the original 
productions of the Eisis have been edited with original- 
commentaries written by the editors. 

Pu blications of Ayurvedic books are being taken in 
hand by the enterprising proprietors of the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Bombay, Sri VenkateSwar Press, Laksmi Venka- 
teswar Press, JtiinsSgar Press ; Benimadhab Dey, 
Jlvananda Vidyasagar, BaiigabasI Press and C. K. Sen and 
Co. of Calcutta. The Univereity of Calcutta has given me 
every facility in the publication of m}' contributions to¬ 
wards the study of Hindu Medicine, and has published 
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the highly original treatise of Bhela which was not 
available to scholars. It is no doubt highly gratifying to nae 
that Bhela Satbhiti has been edited and published as I pointed 
ont the desirability of the publication of its manuscript 
from the Tanjore Library in the Introduction to Vol. I, 
p. 34, of this book. The example thus set forth by the 
University of Calcutta should be followed by the other 
Universities of India. 

The Ssstric medicines are being tested scientifically at 
the School of Tropical Medicine and the Ayurvedic 
Conference has recommended the necessity of inclusion 
of effective and useful medicaments of other systems of 
medical practice in the science of Ayurveda. Consequently 
we may entertain the hope that in the near future the 
system would be thoroughly renovated to be of practical 
use to the people for whom it is intended. 

As I was requested to express my opinion on the 
desirability of the restoration and development of the 
Ayurvedic medical science and to give evidence before 
the Ayurvedic Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bengal, 1 submitted my report for the consideration of 
the committee. The scope of my inquiry is described in 
the following letter, dated the 1st of September, 1P23. 
After the submission of my report I received the question* 
haire prepared by the Committee as to the points on which 
information was required. The oral evidence before the 
Committee was taken on the 6tb November, 1923, and an 
abridged copy of it is also attached with the report. 

The Committee referred to in the letter consisted of 
learned members, official and non-official. Dr. M. N. 
Banerji, B.A., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.S.A. (Lond.), was 
the President of the Board; and Major R. N. (ffiopra, 
M.A., M.D., B. Ch. (Cantab.), I.M.S., was its Secretary. 

I received the following letter from the Secretary : 
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Ayurvedic Committee, 
Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine. 

Calcutta, 1st September, 1928. 

To 

Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, 

B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. 

Sir, 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee 
to consider and report, after taking such evidence as may 
be thought necessary, what practical steps can be taken 
for the restoration and development of the Ayurvedic 
system of treatment, with special attention to the 
question of teaching of that system, with any neces¬ 
sary modifications, under proper supervision and 
control. 

The committee so appointed circulated a question¬ 
naire last year to nearly 400 distinguished Kavirajas and 
other gentlemen interested in this subject, but received 
replies from sixty only. A large majority, whose views 
could be of great value and help to the committee, re¬ 
frained from replying or expressing their opinion. 

It has been urged that the question of restoring 
and developing the Ayurvedic system of medicine is 
very important to the country not only from economic 
considerations but also from the point of view of bring¬ 
ing medical relief within easy reach of the great masses 
of suffering humanity especially in the rural areas. 

Western medicine has done and is doing a lot to¬ 
wards this end, but inspite of all efforts a large majority 
of the population are without adequate medical relief. 

It has also been urged that even in Calcutta where 
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there are so many Government and other hospitals and 
dispensaries, a great number of people resort to Ayurvedic 
and other institutions of the indigenous Systems, either 
for preference or for low cost of treatment. Prom the 
evidence already obtained it appears that the Ayurvedic 
system for various reasons has not made much' progress 
for many centuries and in some instances has actually lost 
ground. The question before the committee now is in 
what way can this system be restored and developed, and 
also how it can be taught to suit modern requirements. 

In consideration of the very important issues involved, 
may we appeal to you to please give us your views on 
this subject with special reference to- 

(1) Need for restoring and developing the system 
on scientific lines to suit present-day requirements and 
the way in which it can be accomplished. 

(2) Teaching institutions and hospitals required with 
a scheme of their working. 

(3) General qualification of students before commenc¬ 
ing Ayurvedic study Medium of instructions suited for 
Bengal. Period of study and course of instruction. 
Diplomas which ma}) be granted. 

(4) Present condition of the literature and the steps 
which can be taken for making it available to the students 
and practitioners in suitable form. 

(5) Present status of Ayurvedic practitioners, its 
disadvantages and the remedies for the same. Whether 
registration is necessary. 

(6) Steps to ensure proper production, collection and 
sale of drugs. Standardisation of preparations in common 
use. 

(7) How the Government, local bodies (such as 
Municipalities and District Boards), Universities and 
private enterprise can help in developing the system. 
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The Committee will consider it a great favour if yon 
would kindly give your opinion on all or any of the above 
points in a written statement or make it convenient to 
meet the Committee at any time or place that may suit 
you so that they may have an opportunity of discussing 
various important points with you. 

As the Government are pressing for a report the 
committee solicits a reply to the undersigned before the 
iiOth of September. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. N. CiioPEA, 

Major, LM,8., 
Secretary, Ayurvedic Committee, Bengal, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

I submitted my views on the 25th of September, 1928. 
Then the Secretary sent me the questionnaire with the 
following letter:— 

Avubveoic Committbb, Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine. 

Central Avenue, Calcutta, 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your very interesting memorandum in 
reply to my circular letter dated 1st September, 1923 
and I thank you for the very valuable information you 
have conveyed. 

I am herewith sending you a copy of the questionnaire 
and if you can throw any more light on any points men* 
tioned therein the Committee will feel very grateful, 

I hope the Committee will have the opportunity of 
meeting you soon. They particularly wish to discuss with 
you the full working details of the Central Ayurvedic 
College and Hospital you have suggested. If you can 
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give any further information in writing before we meet 
it will help the discussion considerably. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) R. N. Chopra, 

Major I.M.S., 

Secretary, 

Queationa to Witneaaea. 

1. What sections of the Indian public take advantage 
of the iVyurvedic system of medicine ? 

Please give figures from charitable institutions or 
from your personal experience if possible. 

Will adoption of the system facilitate medical aid in 
general to the section of the population who are not 
getting it at present ? 

2. How would you revise the system and restore it ? 

Would you do it in all eight divisions (Ashtanga) ? 

If so, what methods would you suggest ? 

Are you in favour of scientific investigation and of 
incorporating new discoveries into the system ? 

8. What is the special field, if any, of Ayurvedic 
medicines as practised at the present day ? 

Please specify any line of treatment of drugs which 
in your opinion are specially efficacious and superior to 
those in other systems. 

4. To what extent was the Ayurvedic literature develop¬ 
ed at the time of t.he original exponents of the system ? 

What is its present condition and what are the 
causes which led to it ? 

Have attempts been made to bring the system up to 

date ? 

How can such attempts be encouraged ? 

5. With a view to more efficient teaching of the 
system to meet present-day requirements, would you please 
state the position of existing literature in:— 
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H nman Anatomy and Physiology; Materia Medina; 
Medicine and Surgery (including Pathology); Gynaecology 
and Obstetrics; Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 

Please give a list of important works in these 
subjects. Have these been printed, if so are they suitable 
for students and probationers ? 

If there are any deficiencies, how can they be 
made good ? 

6. M^hat steps can be taken for collecting and pub* 
lishing standard editions of Ayurvedic works so as to make 
them available in sufficiently easy form for average class of 
students and practitioners ? 

7. What is the present method of obtaining crude 
drugs and making preparations ? 

Have any attempts bee n made, 

(a) To standardise and to find out therapeutic and 
lethal doses of drugs and preparations in use ? 

(A) To ensure proper production, collection and sale 
of drugs ? 

Please give your suggestions as to how this can be 
carried out effectively so as to have a uniform standard 
for the guidance of all concerned. 

8. How does the cost of treatment by this system 
compare with Allopathic systems? If possible please quote 
figures from records of existing institutions or your own 
cases ? 

Is it true that the cost of some of the drugs is 
prohibitive ? 

9. What are the present arrangements for teaching 
of this system in India generally ? 

Is there any central organisation controlling the 
students ? If so what are its methods ? 

Please give suggestions as to how these can be 
improved. 
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10. If an Ayurvedic school recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment is established, would there be 

(a) SufGicient number of students forthcoming ? 

(d) Possibility of getting requisite number of qualified 
teachers in different branches ? 

(c) Sufficient clinical material available in the hospitals 
attached for training of students ? 

Would such a school improve the statue of Kavirajes 
passing out ? What in your opinion would be the cost 
of a well equipped teaching institution ? 

11. What should be the general qualifications and 
preliminary training of students before starting the 
study ? 

What should be the period of study and medium of 
instruction ? 

12. Do you consider the study of modern scientific 
methods as illustrated by the study of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Human Anatomy and Physiology, in the eai'ly 
part of training, and Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
latter part essential or not ? 

With a view to economy, would it be possible for the 
lectures and practical training in these subjects to be 
attended in any of the recognised medical schools ? 

Can any other subject such as Surgery be treated in 
this way ? If not what would you suggest ? 

13. Should the course for the students be prepared 
with special reference to progressive standards (e.ff., L.M.P. 
of Medical Schools as in cases of Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
and M.B.,B.S., and M.D., of Universities as in cases of 
Assistant Surgeons) or otherwise? 

14-. What are the disadvantages from which Ayurvedic 
practitioners suffer and what remedies can you suggest 7 

15. Do you consider registration on the same lines 
as medical registration desirable ? 
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If 80 , how would you constitute the Registration 
Board and what safeguards would vou propose for existing 
practitioners ? 

If not, bow will it be possible to distinguish real 
Vaidyas from quacks ? 

16. How in your opinion can, the Government, local 
bodies such as Municipalities, Universities and private 
enterprise help in restoring, developing and fostering the 
system ? 

17. Can you give an idea as to cost of restoration 
and development of the system, to suit modern require¬ 
ments, on the lines indicated by you ? 

1 sent the following reply on the 25th September 1926 ; 

Reply 

To 

Major R. N. Chopra, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), I.M.S., 
Secretary, Ayurvedic Commitee, Bengal. 

School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 1st September, requesting me to supply you with 
information on the question of restoration and devolopment 
of the Ayurvedic system ot treatment, and, in reply, I 
have the honour of submitting for the consideration -of 
the Committee the results of my inquiry and my individual 
experienee on the subject. 

2. Before we enter into details of tbe various 
questions mentioned in your letters it may not be amiss 
at the outset of an inquiry, to set out with a short 
description of the work done by oui Government to 
resuscitate knowledge in the Ayurveda. 

3. Dr, Buchanan, as <]uoted by Mr. Montgomery in 
his work “ The History, Antiquities, Topography, and 
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Statistics of Eastern India ** 1807, states as regards the 
province of Behar: “ Medicine is taught by several of 
the Pandits, some of whom also, although they are 
grammarians, practise the art/’ “ Besides the Professors 
of Medicine, about 700 lamilies of Brahmins, almost all 
of Sakadwipa, practise the art, and are the only Hindu 
physicians who possess anything like science, except three 
of the Medical tribes from Bengal, who have settled at 
Patna.” The traditional system of training of Kabirajes 
which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal, has 
always been exclusively literary in character. The Vaidyas 
learn their medical science mainly from books and from 
oral tradition from the Gurus —the learned physicians of 
the time, who generally taught a number of students 
without fees. Similar practice still exists in the ‘ Tols.* 

4. In 1811 Lord Minto recommended the establish* 
ment of Colleges at Nadia and Trihut with a view to 
the restoration of indigenous learning in Bengal under 
the management and control of the Government. The 
East India Act of 1813 authorised the Governor-General 
in Council to set apart a sum not less than one lac of 
rupees from the public revenue and spend it for the revival 
and improvement of Sanskrit literature and to the 
introduction and promotion of knowledge of European 
sciences amongst the people of the country. The Court 
of Directors pointed out that the Sanskrit language 
contained many excellent treatises on ethics, medicinal 
plants and drugs, astronomy and mathematics; and they 
ordered that steps should be taken to induce the people 
to adopt modern improvements in sciences. The Court 
directed the Governor-General to submit proposals to 
give effect to the principles laid down. 

5. The Sanskrit College was opened on the first day of 
January 1824. This year forms a landmark in the history 
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of education in India. The Calcutta Madrassa (i78l) 
and the Hindu College (1817) had already been founded 
but at the personal expeiK^e of Warren Hastings and by 
public subscriptions respectively. The establishment of 
this College marked the first definite ’•ecognition by 
the East India Company of its responsibility for the 
education of the people. The purpose of the Institution 
was laid down in the famous Resolution of Government 
dated 2lst August, 1821 : The Committee will bear in 

mind that the immediate object of the institution is 
the cultivation of Hindu literature. Yet it is in the 
judgment of His Lordship in Council a purpose of 
deeper interest to seek every practicable means of effecting 
the gradual diffusion of European knowledge.” In this 
college, the General Committee ” decided to impart 
knowledge of medical science—European and Indian—to 
the students of Sanskrit College. In 1826, Dr. Tytler 
began his lecture on Medicine according to Western 
method, and Professors were appointed to teach Caraka, 
SuSruta, Bhava Prakasa, etc. Classes for the Ayur¬ 
vedic students were opened in 1827. The classes were 
well attended. The justly celebrated Pandit Aladhusudan 
Gupta was a student of this class and learned the science 
according to both systems. He became one of the 
Professors entrusted with the teaching of the science. 
His students handled bones and dissected animals. We 
quote the words of Professor Wilson, the Oriental scholar, 
who examined the students of the medical class : The 
triumph gained over native prejudices is nowhere more 
remarkable than in this class, in which not only are the 
bones of the human skeleton handled without reluctance 
but in some instances dissection of the soft parts of 
animals performed by the students themselves.” (See 
Mimctes of Evidence of the Home of Commons on the 
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Affairs of the Mast India Company, 1832, page 994.) 
Id ]831, Dr. J. Grant began bis iectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Diagnosis and Surgery. 

6 . In 1883 Lord William Bentinck, the then Governor 
General of India, appointed a Committee for the revision 
of the whole question of medical education in Bengal. 
The Committee comprised the following gentlemen : 

Surgeon J. Grant, Apothecary General. 

J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq., Secretary to the Education 
Committee. 

C. G. Trevelyan, Esq., Deputy Secretary, Political 
Department. 

Assistant Spens, Body Guard. 

Assistant Surgeon Bramley, Marine Surgeon. 

Baboo Ramcomal Sen. 

In 1834, the Secretary to the General Commitee 
requested Dr. Tytler about his opinion as to the advisa¬ 
bility of adopting English as the medium of instruction, 
of teaching the students books on European medical 
science only, and of abolishing the Ayurvedic classes, as 
many doctors were of opinion that the studends should 
be taught according to a definite system of medical study. 
Dr. Tytler was for the continuance of the system in vogue, 
i. e., European and Ayurvedic systems. The Committee 
worked for twelve months. Rev. Dr. Grant was its 
President. It was decided that English should be the 
medium of instruction, and medical classes in Sanskrit 
College and the Madrassa should be abolished. The final 
decision of the Committee was submitted to the Government 
in an elaborate Report on the 20th October, 1834. 

Dr. Tytler is better known to the public for bis 
correspondence with RSjS Rim Mohan Roy, occasioned 
by a passage in a letter of the Doctor, published in the 
Bengal lluriara of the 30tb May, 1823, regarding the 
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doctrine of Divine Incarnation. It appears that the 
Doctor was completely silenced by the renowned RajS, 
under the pseudonym of Ram Dass. 

By the famous Minute of the 2nd February, 1835, 
Lord Macaulay won the definite victory of the Western 
School over the Orientalists. Rev. Dr. Duff and his 
Anglicist party decided that English should be the medium 
of instruction, against Dr. Tytler, the Superintendent of 
the ‘Native Medical Institution,^ which was founded by 
Government in 1822, and in which it was found practicable 
to teach Bengali students the modern science of medicine 
through the medium of the Bengali language. 

The Committee prefaced their recommadations thus :— 

“ The scheme of reform, too, we would especially 
submit to your Lordship, ought to be ample, comprehen¬ 
sive, and worthy of a great Government, not intended 
merely to supply the wants of the State, but of the people, 
and to become, what it may confidently be expected it 
will, a moral engine of great utility and power/^ 

7. The Medical College of Bengal was established 
on the 20th February, 1835, with Dr. Bramley as the 
Superintendent and H. Goodeve as his assistant. The 
Government ordered on the 28th January, 1885, abolition 
of the Native Medical Institution and the medical classes 
in the Sanskrit College and the Madrassa. Pandit 
Madhusudan was transferred to the new College and 
had two assistants assigned to him. The question of 
dissection of the human body was found to be a stumbling- 
block to the progress of the students in Anatomy, and 
the Pandit showed his manly courage in defying the 
time-honoured prejudices of his countrymen by his 
dissection of the cadaver on the 10th January 1836. This 
date marks a new era in the history of Western education 
in India. Opinions differ as regards the exact date, 

3 
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Some say that on the 28th October, 18S5, four yoang 
Hindus (Madhusudan being leader of them) dissected 
a cadaver. 

The study of the Ayurveda gradually came to an end 
by the establishment of the Medical College, where European 
medicine began to be studied, with enthusiasm. No attempt 
has been made by the Government since then to revive the 
study of the Indian medical science, although the science 
is still studied by many in Bengal and elsewhere:—the 
torch of light has been kept burning by the zeal and 
the scientific spirit of the poor physicians without any 
help from the State which has done so much in educa* 
ting the Indian youths in other branches of learning. 
The scientific men in the Indian Medical Service, trained 
in the most up-to-date methods of the West, naturally 
thought the study of the medical science of the Hindus 
mere waste of time, and the Kabirajes, confident of get¬ 
ting no encouragement from a foreign Government, kept 
themselves aloof from the modern scientific world ; even 
they looked with a suspicious eye towards any inter¬ 
ference by the State in shape of improvement in the 
various branches of the science It. is for this reason that 
you have received so scanty response to your very im¬ 
portant Questions which you circulated amongst many 
distinguished Kabirajes of Bengal. 

8 . As regards the need for restoring and developing 
the system on scientific lines to suit modern require¬ 
ments, I take the liberty of referring you to the /n(ro- 
duction, pp. $1-167, in Vol. I of my work on the * History 
of Indian Medicine^ recently publislied by the Calcutta 
University. Apart from questions of academic and 
historical interest which the study of the Ayurveda may 
solve, there is a practical side of the study which we 
cannot ignore. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
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that medical aid, as at present available, does not meet 
the requirement of the rural population in Bengal. There 
is a steady and increasing demand for medical men, 
of somewhat lower standard than that of the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon,—medical men of a type similar to the old type 
of the Native Doctor, as the income of a doctor in a 
village is not attractive to the highly trained Assistant- 
and Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The spread of education 
will increase the urgency for more trained men, and as 
the Medical Colleges and the Medical Schools are full, 
rather over-crowded, it is the duty of the civilised 
Government to provide for this increasing demand of the 
population. Medical Schools may multiply but the 
Medical Colleges take time to develop; and the cost of 
establishing such institutions is almost prohibitive. The 
need for qualified physicians for rural districts may be 
met with in three ways; 

(1) . The establishment of Vernacular Medical Schools. 
A similar institution once existed in Bengal. In 1882 an 
additional Urdu class, and in 1852, a Bengali class were 
opened for instruction of the students. The qualified 
students from such schools were called H.A., or V.L.M.S., 
or “Native Doctors." Such doctors would have to cjmpete 
in the practical field with the Graduates of the Medical 
Colleges, the Licenciates of the State Faculty and the 
Hospital Assistants from Medical Schools maintained by 
Government. The older class of Native Doctors died a 
natural death long before, and the repetition of the same 
experiment would give us the same result. 

(2) . By an increase in the number of students in the 
existing Medical Schools we may increase the hnmber of the 
Hospital Assistants. The Medical Schools are at present 
over-crowded, and new institutions must be established tb 
cope with the increasing demand. Apart from the cost 
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of maintaining such schools by the State, the poor 
villagers in the rural areas would not be able to satisfy 
these trained doctors who consider their services too 
valuable for the poor. 

(S). We may avail of the services of the Ayurvedic 
physicians trained in a scientific way. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the Ayurvedic College, knowledge of such 
physicians may be improved by modern methods of 
teaching medical sciences. It is useless to deny that 
still the Ayurvedic system of treatment has much influence 
over educated Indians who are fully aware of the im¬ 
mense benefit of the Western methods of cure. I need 
not enter here as to the cause of this strange mebtality 
of the Hindus. But so far I am sure that the people 
of the rural areas would consider it a blessing if they can 
secure the services of scientifically trained Kabirajes whose 
charges for treatment would be deemed reasonable by the 
public and who will be satisfied with their comparatively 
smaller earnings. 

9. TAe importawe of the Ayurveda. —The methods 
of treatment according to the Ayurveda are called em¬ 
pirical. But the so-called empirical methods of treatment 
were founded on experiments, observations and experience 
which extended over many centuries. Even some of these 
observations have been declared by competent authorities to 
be reliable. About the importance of the subject, I have 
dealt with it in * The Conclusion* Chap. IX of FoF. I of my 
contribution on “ The Surgical Inahumenls of the Hindus,” 
published by the Calcutta University in 1913, and I 
again take the liberty of referring you to its pages 329- 
36%. Here I may mention a few examples of our in¬ 
debtedness to the indigenous system :—the use of the 
salt-free diet in the treatment of the dropsical affections, the 
use of salt in the treatment cholera, liquid food in typhoid 
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feveri in which even milk is withheld, cooling regimen in 
small-pox and measles as advocated by Sydenham, the 
importance of bael and kurchi in dysentery, the use of 
prepi^rations of mercury, iron and arsenic internally, use 
of neem and chalmugra oil in leprosy, musk and makara- 
dhwaja as stimulant, and other medicaments too numer¬ 
ous to mention. In the fields of surgery, obstetrics, 
pathology, and hygiene, we come across observations 
which, if known earlier, would have saved the labour of 
scientific men to an appreciable extent. The use of 
various cooling oils in the treatment of nervous disorders 
should be scientifically investigated, as there is a deeo- 
rooted belief in the Indian minds mat we scarcely 
possess any curative agents which are equally eflBeacious. 

10. I may here point out that all sections of the Hindu 
community take advantage of the Ayurvedic system of 
treatment. The Hindu widows, as a rule, prefer the indi¬ 
genous medicines and object to taking medicines imported 
from the West. The old men and patients suffering from 
chronic diseases show a decided bias towards the medi¬ 
cines prepared by the Vaids. The Bengali Musalmans also 
use medicines prescribed by the Kabirajes. The educated 
Indians firmly believe that the indigenous medicines which 
are generally freshly prepared act better on the constitu¬ 
tion of the native population than the medicaments 
of the British Pharmacopoeia imported from Europe. 

As regards the methods for restoring . and deve¬ 
loping the system of medical treatment opinions differ. 
But the majority of those learned men who have bes¬ 
towed any thought on the subject consider the following 
items as the principal methods of popularising the study 
of the Ayurveda : 

(1). The establishment of a Central College of Ayur¬ 
veda, managed under Government control or under a 
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Board of Ayurvedic Study under Government supervision. 
The subjects must be taught according to modern scientific 
method 

(2) . Establishment of hospitals for the treatment ot 
patients according to Ayurvedic system. 

(3) , Foundatioa of charitable dispensaries in rural 
areas for the treatment of the poor peoi)le. 

(4) . Foundation of a scientific Library for the use 
of the students, professors, and practitioners of the healing 
art. In such a Library not only books on the Ayuivedic 
system should be oollected and catalogued, but also books 
dealing with the cognate sciences of medicine and other 
methods of treatment should be available. 

(5) . Translations of Sanskrit books and manuscripts 
into English should be encouraged, for then only can we 
expect healthy criticism from the savants of the world. 

(6) . The text books as read by the students of Ayur¬ 
veda require to be recast and re-edited to suit our modern 
conditions of life. The Ayurvedic system suffered many 
vicissitudes, and text books were compiled and edited 
to suit the changed conditions of life. During the Yedic 
period the vegetable simples only were used and its 
literature is scattered in the JtAarra Veda and in the 
Ayurveda which is lost to us. In the Pre-Buddhist period 
Agnivesa and Susruta wrote their treatises which were 
recast by Caraka and Nagftrjuna respectively. Caraka’s 
edition was again improved and enlarged by Drcjhvala 
during the PaurSnio period. The Caraka Saihhiidy as we 
find it in its present form, is a systematic treatise, which 
has undergone additions and corrections by different physi¬ 
cians in different times. Lastly came the liasa GrantAae 
the chemico-medical texts of the physicians of the latro- 
chemical school, who began to cure diseases by means of 
mineral drugs of which mercury was the most commonly 
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used. Bhava Mi^ra wrote his compilation^ a voluminous 
work, the Encyclopjedia of Hindu Medicine, some 850 
years ago, in which the author boldly advocated many new 
drugs of foreign origin and described many new diseases 
unknown to former authors. This proves that the 
Kabirajes are not unwilling to improve themselves as 
regards new innvovations iu the methods of treatment 
and inclusion of new diseases and new drugs not hitherto 
mentioned in their works. 

(7) . Exhibitions of drugs, appliances, the actual 
methods of preparation of medicines requiring technical 
knowledge, the methods of collecting, sorting and storing 
medicines, and various articles of interest to the physicians 
in their daily practice may be held to stimulate curiosity 
and investigation in a scientific spirit. 

(8) . Popular lectures dealing with improvements in 
hygiene and cognate sciences illustrated by lantern slides, 
pictures and drawings to elucidate the subject. 

(9) .’ Therapeutic gardens : vide infra, 

(10) . Museums. The importance of a muteum in 
teaching a scientific subject has been recognised by eminent 
authorities, and our space forbids any detailed description 
of a museum for medical studies. 

For the r61e played by the library, exhibitions, 
museums, and popular lectures, I take the liberty of 
referring you to Vol, I of Uistoru of Indian Medicinef 
pages 138-169. 

11 . The esiablishment of teaching institutions, —It is 
absolutely essential that a Central College maintained and 
recognised by the Government for the teaching of the 
Ayurveda be established in Bengal without further delay. 
In the College, provisions should be made for the study 
of the various sub-divisions of the Ayurveda, namely 
medicine, surgery, midwifery, children’s diseases, pathology, 
materia medica, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, medical 
jurisprudence, and the elementary sciences,. biology. 
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physics, chemistry, according to the modern scientific 
methods. 

Tolt .—The system now in vogue, viz., the students 
learning the science of medicine from individual teachers 
or Gams has, no doubt, much to be said in its favour. 
Such a system has all the advantages of a residential 
university and is well adapted for teaching literary 
subjects in^a poor country. But the teaching of subjects 
which require manual dexterity from the votaries must 
fail in its object if learned in theoretical lectures only— 
no matter how eminent the professor or lecturer may be. 
The college should be the central institution where the 
students from these indigenous tols should attend to 
complete their studies. They must attend the practical 
classes which can only be arranged in a college fitted 
with laboratories for the different subjects prescribed in 
the curriculum of studies. At present the tol system 
may be retained, and as in Sanskrit education we have 
the Sanskrit College and the Tois, the dual system of 
study mey be followed for a time. But it must be, however, 
clearly borne in mind that sooner the 'I'ol system of 
medical education be stopped, the bettei. 

There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties to sur¬ 
mount. Instruction is to be delivered in a foreign 
tongue in the college to students full of prejudices and 
of inactive habits. The lecturer shall have to teach, 
and translate. He shall have to create a demand for 
medical and surgical skill, where there was feb no want 
for them. The pupils, on the other hand, cannot be very 
enthusiastic—their prospect in life distant and some¬ 
what indefinite. In private practice, they shall have to 
fear ridicule and opposition from the Graduates of the 
Medical Colleges and Licenciates from the Medical Schools 
who may vaunt for their superior knowledge. There are 
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no text books suited to modern times : such books must be 
written in English and vernacular. The preliminary educa* 
tion acquired by the students who intend to prosecute their 
studies is far from satisfactory ; the level of their general 
knowledge is too low for the superstructure of medical 
science. But by zeal, energy and devotion to work progress 
can be made, and ultimately success may be achieved. 

12. Hospitals ,—No medical institution is complete 
without hospitals. A complete knowledge of diseases can 
only be acquired in the wards of a hospital. It is, at the 
bedside of the patient, and not from books, that the 
practical application of medical studies can be 
mastered, clinical knowledge gained, observations on 
diseases made and the methods of cure studied. As the 
system of teaching now stands, students attend to the 
preparation of medicines and thus learn pharmacy and 
materia medica practically. They attend to the patients 
who come in number to the dispensary of their teacher 
and thus learn diagnosis and treatment. But surgery 
cannot be learned without a hospital, and we have 
evidence that in ancient times and even at compara¬ 
tively recent times the Ayurvedic surgeons practised their 
art in hospitals. I may mention here that the Chaudsi 
doctors, who still carry a lucrative trade in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of keepino* patients in their own house in a 
room called by them ‘ hospital ^ at their own cost and thus 
acquire skill iu performing certain surgical operations, 

piles and lisrula-in-ano. The Mals learn reclination 
of cataract in a similar way, and the Matlvasi doctors 
become, as they say, experts in fistula operations. 

13. The location of the college and the hospital ,— 
To establish college and hospital, ample space must be 
acquired for class rooms, laboratories, and libraries. The 
problem of students’ residence must be solved; residential 

4 
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hostels, houses for the staff and playing ground for the 
students must be provided. The Principal requires a 
separate house to live in, and the Resident Surgeon and 
Physician must have quarters assigned to them. The 
acquisition of land in the centre of Calcutta is very costly. 
But it is not desirable, on many grounds, that the college 
is established in any rural area at a very great distance 
from the town. The college may conveniently be established 
in a suburban site, preferably towards Tollygunge, or Chetla, 
or Alipore, where land is still available to any extent 
required by Government for the purpose. A college located 
in these places would be easily accessible to students who 
reside in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

14. The scheme of the proposed college and hospitals 
and their working .—The college should have a four-year 
course, and the different subjects may be studied as follows; 

First-year—Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Anatomy. 

Dissection and Practical training in scienti¬ 
fic subjects. 

Second-year—Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, 
Pathology, Dissection, Practical classes, 
and Hospital duty. 

Third-year—Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Hygiene, 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Labour 
cases. Hospital duty—medical and surgical, 
and Operative Surgery. 

Fourth-year—Same as in the third year. Medical 
Jurisprudence and History of Medicine. 

After a few years, it would be found that a five-year course 
would cover the subjects better than a course of four years. 
The preliminary scientific studies should be taught in a very 
elementary manner, and only with special reference to the 
subjects required for proper elucidation of the medical science. 
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To run such an institution efficiently^ the services of 
the following professors are absolutely necessary : 


1. 

Professor of 

Biology. 

2. 


Physics and Chemistry. 

8. 


Anatomy and Physiology. 

4. 

19 

Materia Medica and Clinical 

Medicine. 

6 . 

99 

Medicine including Mental 
diseases, and Hygiene. He is 
to act as Principal of the 
College. 

6 . 

99 

Surgery including Dentistry, 
and Diseases of the Eyes, and 
Clinical Surgery. 

7. 

99 

Midwifery, Diseases of Women 


and Children.. 

The salary of the professors should be from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 300, and the salary of the Principal should be Rs. 500 
per montti,. . 

There would be required Demonstrators for Biology, 
Physics and Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology, on a 
salary of Rs. 75 to 150 per month. All the professors and 
demonstrators must have medical qualifications. 

The State must encourage original researches in the 
medical and allied sciences by special grants from the 
public treasury. Endowments or establishment of Fellow- 
ships, Lectureships, and Readership for researches in the 
Ayurvedic studies should be sanctioned. There should be 
scholarships, prizes or rewards for the meritorious students. 

The Hospital must contain wards for medical, surgical 
and gynsBCOlogical cases and should have provision for 
out-door patients. It is not necessary to enter here into 
detail of the hospital work. 
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The capital outlaj necessary for starting the college 
and the hospital on the basis of my recommendation 
could not be put belo«r two lacs of rupees. Considering 
the present financial difficulties of the State, a start may 
be made in some existing Government buildings, where 
accommodation for laboratories, lectures and hospitals is 
available. A library with seminar rooms, offices and 
Principal’s quarters will be located in the satne buildings. 

I am not aware of anv such Government buildins 
being available, except the premises knocvn as the 
“ Hastmgs House ” situated in Alipore. This house may 
serve our purpose admirably for the present and may be 
used permanently if the authorities so desire. The house 
with a historic fame has ample accommodation for a college, 
is situated in the southern division of the town and 
is easily accessible to students from all parts of Calcutta. 
Id this building an educational institution was started a 
few years ago, but as it exists no longer, the authorities 
are free to sanction its use for a more useful institution 
which will prove highly beneficial to the public at large, 
and will redound to the glory of the benign administration 
under whose care we all live. 

The amount of the recurring annual grant from the 
State for the college, necessary to run it efficiently,— 
though we cannot name a figure offhand,—cannot be less 
than Rs. 25,000 per year for the present. It is possible 
that a successful administration may be able to achieve the 
result desired at a comparatively less cost; but as the 
details are to be worked out afterwards we need not consider 
about the exact figure. We must make attempts,—and we 
believe such attempts would meet with favourable response, 
—to tap new sources of revenue as from Municipalities, 
District Boards, and to obtain benefactions from the 
public. 
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16. Qualifications of students who intend to study 
Ayurveda. —There is difference of opinion ae regards the 
minimum qualification of the students who would be 
eligible to prosecute studies in the college. I have referred 
to what Susrula says about this question in page 87 of 
History of Medicine f VoL /, and I need not dilate it here. 
There can be no doubt on the dictum that “ a physician 
should be a man of science trained after the best manner 
and according to the discipline of the science of the age.'^ 
There is a vast number of students who have passed the 
Matriculation and I. Sc. Examinations of the University. 
They do not find any accommodation in colleges of 
science or arts to prosecute further studies. Admission 
the Medical Colleges is aifficult for them as the 
number of applicants far exceeds the maximum number 
of students who can poshibly receive adequate facilities 
to learn the subjects of study in the colleges. The 
result is that the students sit idly at home as they 
find no work for them. 1 would not be astonished 
if these educated young men without any work and hope 
in this world, were easily led astray by designing men and 
ultimately became criminals. These students would like 
to study the science of Ayurveda, and I hope they will 
come in number and will welcome this new field of 
activity open to them. What they want is that they should 
be regularly taught and that they should be recognised 
by Government if they can pass their examinations 
creditably. Under these circumstances, I am of opinion 
that the minimum qualification should be the Matriculation 
of the University, but the 1. Sc.^s should be given the 
preference, and I fear that within a very few years the 
classes would be filled up with I. Sc. and B. Sc. students. 

For the Tolsy the minimum qualifications should be 
fixed to the Adya and Madhya examinations of the 
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Sanskrit Board. Then they will be able to follow the 
Ayurvedic Texts which are, as a rule> written in classical 
S%n8krit. 

16. Aceomimiahon for studentt in medical inglitntiong .— 
I have stated above that the medical institutions are 
overcrowded. To support this statement I cannot refrain 
from quoting the Questions and Answers in the local 
Legislative ('ouncil: 

Qwesiion 10. Mr. J. N. Maitra wanted to know 

(a) whether large numbers of candidates for admission 
into tlie Calcutta Medical College, Carmichael Medical 
College and Campbell Medical School were annually 
refused admission owing to want of accommodation. 

Ang. (a) Yes. 

(b) Whether many candidates for admission into the 
Campbell Medical School possessed the qualifications 
necessary for admission into the Medical College. 

Aug. (i) No, it is not strictly correct. At the last 
admission out of 237 1. Sc.’s admitted only 15 were First 
Division and Si were Second Division men. The Medical 
College could fill their admission list with B. Sc.’s alone 
and Second Division I. Su.’s have very little chance. The 
Campbell admits I. A.’s. The figures at the last admission 
were 9 First Division, 19 Second Division, and 4 Third 
Division—total 32. The Medical College does not admit 
I. A. candidates. 

(c) If so whether the Government would raise the 
status of the Campbell Medical School to that of a Medical 
College at an*eariy date. 

^ng. (<•) No. 

17. The medium of ingtruction in Bengal .—The diffi¬ 
culty about the medium of instruction in Bengal cannot 
be solved easily. It is no doubt true that students will 
appreciate the lecturers if they impart instruction in 
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their mother tongue. It is undoubtedly a sad waste of 
time and energy in learning sciences in a foreign 
garb. All educationists now agree that the mother 
tongue of the students should be placed over foreign 
languages. The learner’s attention would not then be 
diverted from the study of science to that of foreign 
languages. 

We know with what good results the mother tongue 
has been employed for the moral and religious development 
of children. The Venerable Buddha delivered his sermons 
to his nation in its own speech,—Pali,—not even in Sanskrit. 
To learn a foreign language is difficult and certainly it is 
very inconvenient to express our ideas in another language 
which has little or no affinity with our mother tongue. 
But whether we like it or not, tlie Bengali students begin to 
learn English even from a very tender age, and when 
they grow older, I am sorry to remark, they like to 
express themselves in a foreign tongue. Considering all 
tnese facts, I hold that for the present, it is desirable 
that English language should be the medium of study 
in (he college. It will bring the education of the students 
up to modern standard of method and efficiency, and 
will keep them in touch with European learning and 
progress. The lecturers, however, ought to be prepared to 
explain difficult questions in the vernacular. 

I quote here the remarks of the Committee in their 
Report of 1834 as regards the medium of instruction and 
believe that the reasons set forth therein still hold good 
for the present time. knowledge of the English 

language we consider as a sine qua non^ because that 
language combines within itself the circle of all the 
sciences, and an incalculable wealth of printed works and 
illustrations ; circumstances that give it obvious advantages 
over the oriental languages, in which are only to be found 
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the crudest elements of science or the most irrational 
substitutes for it." 

But to bring the means of medical instruction within 
the reach of the masses^ who are still for the most part 
ignorant of the English language, vernacular should be 
adopted as the medium of instruction. And it was for 
similar reasons that a Hindusthani class was opened for 
the education of the native doctors in 1838, with Urdu as 
the medium of teaching, and a Bengali class, in which 
the students were taught in Bengali, was added in 1851-52. 
The students who passed their final examinations from 
these institutions were known as native doctors who were 
employed for military and civil duties respectively. Thus 
there were opened Bengali classes in the Medical College of 
Bengal in 1852, and in the Medical School at Agra, verna¬ 
cular was the medium of instruction which was imparted in 
accordance with European methods. Similar schools 
were opened at Lahore, Dacca, Hyderabad, Patna, Cuttack 
and many other places ; but in most of these schools the 
medium of instruction has changed;—the vernacular has 
gradually yielded its place to English which is liked by 
the teachers and students alike. It may be laid down 
as a general rule that vernacular should be retained for 
the lower standard and the ToU, and English for higher 
examinations in the college. In the examinations, however, 
the students should be allowed to have the option of 
writinff their answers either in the vernacular or in 
English, and this mixed system would be found to be 
educationally economical. 

18. Diplomas .—The University Commission of 
1917-19, it is true, did not deem it correct to establish 
degrees and diplomas in ancient systems of medicine with 
a view to authorise the recipients to undertake the practice 
of their profession. But it was admitted that careful 
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investi^tion of the science would throw light on its 
origin and growth. The report continues^—If adequate 
provision is made for this purpose in the reconstituted 
University, it is not unreasonable to hope that the 
exponents of the indigenous system of medicine will 
gradually become linked with students trained according 
to the most approved Western method.^^ 

Practically, there is scarcely any very marked difference 
between the Ayurveda and the modern scientific medicine. 
The Ayurveda is not a conservative system of medicine ; 
we can distinctly trace its growth through the different 
strata of thought. We have abundant testimony,—the 
internal evidence of the medical books themselves,— 
that the Ayurvedic system often utilized new methods 
of treatment, but in a manner peculiar to itself. The 
treatment advocated in the Fedas differs from the 
treatment recommended by the Atreya School of 
physicians; the system of Caraka and Drdhavala is not 
identical with the teaching of Agnivesa ; the treatment 
of Caraka has undergone a complete change, and the 
treatment of diseases by mineral medicines is an advance 
introduced by the physicians of the latro-chemical School. 
Nagarjuna redacted the Snsruta SaTh/ii/a. But the 
science of surgery finds no place in the hands of the 
learned kabirajes of the present time. Bhava Mifira 
described some new diseases, the Firanga roga or 

Syphylis in his work, but he referred for the treatment 
of the disease to the ancient Seers (l^is) although the 
disease was not even mentioned by his predecessors. 
Opium, mercury, and arsenic were unknown, to the ancient 
physicians, or if known, were not commonly used by them ; 
but the modern kavirajes can hardly treat eases without 
these remedies. It will come to you as a surprise that 
many Ayurvedic physicians now use quinine in malaria 

5 
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but though they do not admit it^ we should not be 
astonished to find in some tantras or puranas later on, 
the properties of the drug described in the form of* a 
dialogue between Siva and PSrvatL It would be done so, not 
to cheat the public, but to create a faith in the minds of 
the patients; and we know that similar devices had 
been adopted in recent times by Europeans, when, in 
order to stimulate faith in vaccination, some Sanskrit 
poems were composed to show that vaccination was sanc> 
tioned by the religious books of the Hindus. In the 
system as practised now-a-days, many medicines from 
the Unani system have found a permanent place in the 
Ayurvedic materia medica. We should always bear in 
mind the famous couplet of Caraka : 

That alone is the right medicine which can remove 

disease; 

He alone is the true physician who can restore health.” 

In a note on the Sanskrit College, Jeypore, dated 
the 28th October, 1894, which appeared as an appendix 
to Dr. Hendley's article on The Indian System of Medicine 
and the Lesson that may learned from them^^ {vide 
Transactions of the First Indian Medical Congressy 1894). 
Mr. Kalipada Banerjee, the then Principal of the Jeypore 
College writes: The titles conferred here in the medical 
examinations are Bhisak at the Upadhaya, Bhisagvara 
at the Sastri, and Bhisagaeharya at the final examination. 
But the titles conferred in Bengal are Kaviraja, Kavirajan 
(kaviranjana ?), Kanthabharana, and Dhvanantari; and 
in the N. W. Provinces Vaidya, Vaidyaraja, and 
Vaidyachuramani. I must mention in this connection 
that nowhere besides Jeypore Hindu medicine is 
systematically taught in the College; and everywhere 
the science is taught privately by distinguished native 
vaids.” The medicine is nowhere taught in India in 
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the vernacular, medical education being everywhere given 
entirely in Sanskrit/' In the Punjab University, the titles 
of Vaidya Vachaspati and Kaviraja are conferred. Any 
of these titles may be selected for the students who pass 
their examinations from the Toh. 

But the stuients who successfully pass the final 
examinations of the ('olleges should get titles which may 
indicate that they are qualified medical men entitled 
to practice Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. They may 
be designated Indian Physicians or Surgeons, or Ayur¬ 
vedic Doctor or similar titles. The Homeopaths without 
any pretensions to medical education often add such 
titles as M- B. and M. D. Any title similar to M. B., 
B. S. or L. R. C. P. might be granted to these trained 
medical men. 

19. The present condition of the Aynrvadic literature: 
For the prelsent state of the Sanskrit literature of Ayurvedic 
medicine, I would refer you to Chapter /, Introduction. 
on the Ancient Medical authors and their works in 
Vol. I of my thesis on the Surgical Instruments of the 
Hindus^ and also to the History of Indian Medicine. 
which is in course of publication by the University. 1'he 
literature is poor in scientific subjects. Many books still 
exist as manuscripts, and only a few have been edited 
and' printed. But it is not difficult to edit books 
which may serve as suitable text books for the students 
of the proposed college. New books can be written in 
easy Sanskrit, Vernacular or English. There are books 
on materia medioa and medicine which may serve as text 
books for students if brought up to date by new editions 
in which descriptions of new diseases and their scientific 
treatment are incorporated. 

Memorandum of Sanshit medical works generally studied 
by an educated Kabiraj of the present days : 
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At Jeydur Sanskrit College the following books fora 
the curriculum of studies : 

“ At the Upadhyaya (ProBciency) Examination in Ayur¬ 
veda (Medical science) the following are the text books : 

Nidan, the great work on the diagnosis of diseases, 
by Madhava Acharya (?), better known as Madhava Kara. 

NarivijnaUj a tract on feeling pulse, by Ram Chandra 
Das. 

Bhavaprakas, a later compilation of medical works, by 
Bbava Misra. 

Paribhasapradipa, a book on Hindu Materia Medina, 
by Govinda Sen. 

Chikitsa Sara Sangraha, an ancient compilation from 
Charaka and Susruta, by Chakradatta. 

Rasamanjari, an elementary treatise on Chemistry, 
by Basli Nath. 

At the Sastri (Honours) Examination the text books 
are: 

Bhavaprakas, as at the Upadhyaya Examination. 

Astangahridaya, a work on the diseases of the heart and 
the whole body the heart of the Oetopartrite Science), 
by Bagbhata. 

Susruta Sanhita, Chapter on the body. 

Charaka Sanhita, Chapters on treatment. 

Rasendra Sara Sangraha, a work on Chemistry, by 
Gopalkrishna. 

At the Acharyya (Final) Examination, the text books 
are t 

Susruta Sanhita. 

Charaka Sanhita. 

Astangahridaya of Bagbhata. 

Bhaisajya Ratnavali, a modern Hindu pharmacoproia* 

Rasendra Chintamani, the best work on the chemical 
or mineral drugs, by Ram Chandra. 
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1 may add here that these are the Sanskrit medical 
works generally studied at Calcutta, Benares, and other 
parts of India. There are besides these many other famous 
works, but tbe^ are not in much use at present.” 

Manuscripts of Sanskrit works on medicine still lie 
scattered in the country. These MSS. may be collected, 
edited and published by the learned editors under the auspices 
of the Government, Societies and also private enterprise. 
Many such works are being printed in the Ayurvedlya 
Granthamala, in the Anandasram Series, and other 
publications from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. There are 
also signs of an awakening amongst our countrymen, and 
we find a few graduates of our Medical College writing 
books on the science and have devoted themselves in the 
improvement of the Ayurveda. 

20 . The present status of the Ayurvedic practitioners : 
The vaids, are still honoured in this country. The learned 
Kabirajes demand fees for their visits like the doctors of 
the modern schools, and the public do not grudge to pay 
them. This method of receiving fees is certainly an 
innovation for it was the practice in former times to 
receive gifts from patients after they were cured, especially 
on the day when the patient was allowed to eat his normal 
diet. The sale of medicines by means of advertisements, 
which they often do, is certainly not to be encouraged, if 
not prohibited. 

There are certain disadvantages from which they suffer. 
But these disadvantages are the result of their inactivity 
and ignorance: as for instance, their attitude towards 
Surgery. At present there are many Kabirajes in affluent 
circumstances but they take little or no interest in the 
improvement of their science. They never think of the 
debt they owe to the science they practise. Recently some 
colleges have been started, but these institutions are more 
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or less of a proprietary nature and there is scarcely any 
certainty that any of them would last long after the death 
of their Founders. Already there are signs, not of healthy 
rivalry, but of obstruetive hostility between them. Anyhow 
there is no likelihood in the near future of impartinsr 
knowledge in Surgery to the students of Ayurveda, and 
the vaids of the present day may justly be compared with 
“ a bird with but one wing.” Sudruta says : “ Only the 
association of medicine with surgery forms the perfect 
physician. 'I'he Physician who is deficient in the knowledge 
of one of these branches resembles a bird with but one 

* I > 

wing. 

Certificates :—Many Kabirajes, for whose learning and 
skill as a practitioner of the healing art, I entertain profound 
respect, ‘have expressed their sorrow at the attitude of our 
Government in not recognising the certificates issued by 
them to their patients who had been under their treatment. 
Such an attitude of the Government has caused results 
which are far from desirable. The public have been 
forced to resort to uncanny practices in which even the 
qualified practitioners are known to have taken part. 
To take a concrete example: a clerk in an office 
becomes ill. Perhaps he lives in a village where 
qualified practitioners are not available, or if available- 
their services cannot be secured on financial grounds. A 
kaviraj practices in the village, and the clerk naturally calls 
himfor treatment. He appplies for leave on medical grounds. 
As usual a certificate from a registered practitioner is wanted 
by the officer in charge of the office. The clerk informs 
him about the true state of things. The officer demands 
from him in reply that under the rules, a certificate from a 
qualified practioner is absolutely necessary to procure leave 
on medical grounds. What the clerk does next is well 
Known to all. The dignity of the profession of medicine 
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suffers in the end. There is no law in India to prosecute 
a quack, and it is necessary to protect the ))ublic by 
training these kabirajes and recognise them, if they pass 
the test, as qualified medical men. 

Registration : There should be a list of qualified 
kabirajes in Bengal. When trained according to scientific 
methods, their certificates to patients should be 
recognised. For the present, the learned physicians should 
be entrusted with the power of gmnting certificates, for 
amongst them we find men whom the Government have 
bestowed the highest Honours for their professional 
attainments, such as Mahamahopadhyaya, Vaidyaratna, 
etc. 

£1. Proper ptotectioiiy collection and sale ofdrugs \ 
The Government should establish a Therapeutic Grarden 
where the medicinal plants should be grown, and where 
the students should be taken to study the plants 
and recognise them. A trained Botanist should be 
in charge of such a garden, and a learned Kabiraj should 
take charge of the drug store, the main object of which 
would be to take proper protection, collection, supply, 
and sale of the certified drugs to different centres, to be 
established in the different districts of the Province. A 
Garden of Medicinal Plants and a Materia Medica Museum 
should be started for the proper identification of ail 
medicaments of vegetable origin. A Chemist should be 
appointed for the preparation of mineral medicines. 
At present, it is difficult to secure reliable medicines, 
and it is highly desirable that medicinal agents should 
be supplied from a well organised drug store under 
Government control or supervision. 

22. standardisation of drugs : For the present 
crude drugs may be used as the kabirajes do it now \ 
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but standardisation must be gradually introduced in the 
preparation of medicinal products. The kabirajes are 
not hostile to improvements ; they are now selling their 
medicines in tablet forms. 

23. The sale of drugs : The cost of medicines in 
the Ayurvedic system is decidedly less than that of 
medicines used by the doctors. And the cost may be 
reduced if a central organisation be started for supplying 
crude vegetable and mineral drugs to the medical men 
under State supervision. The cost of maintaining such 
an establishment would be. satisfactorily met from the 
profit realised from the sale of drugs, if manufactured 
on a commercial scale. As examples of succesful 
business in the shape of a druggist’s store, I may mention 
the Sakti Pharmacy of Dacca, Jhandu Pharmaceutical 
Works, Kalpataru Ayurveda Bhavan, Messrs. C. K. Sen 
and Co., Ltd., and other firms dealing with Ayurvedic 
medicines. 

The recent world-war has taught us a lesson. We 
have been reminded of our utter helplessness in getting 
a supply of medicines from Europe. The cry for imported 
drugs has abolished the trade in indigenous medicine, 
the well-tried and efficacious drugs of our country. The 
formation of a Drug Manufacturing Committee to 
investigate the possibilities of cultivation of medicinal 
plants in India and manufacture of drugs from 
them on a commercial scale is a move in the right 
direction ; and if it be successful, there will be no lack 
of private enterprise to undertake its manufacture. The 
Cinchona plantation and the manufacture of Quinine 
tablets in the Reformatory Jail, Alipore, are instances 
of successful enterprise that has enriched the State, 
and at the same time benefitted the poor inhabitants of 
the country. 
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24. The duties of the Local bodies, — University^ 
Municipality^ District Boards .—It is the duty of the 
University to do something to stimulate the proper 
study of the indigenous system of Ayurvedic medicine. 
There is scope for study and research by medical 
students, in the investigation of the empirical truths 
which have proved beneficial for centuries, by scientific 
methods. But in the University of Calcutta nothing 
has been done to stimulate such researches. In 
the list of endowments, there is no donor for the 
Ayurvedic studies. There have been Lecturerships, 
Readerships and Professorships in the varied branches 
of learning. 1 am the last person to minimise their 
importance; but I am sorry to remark that, besides 
what the Government have done for the western medical 
science, the University has taken no active interest for 
cultivation of knowledge in medicine, far less in the 
medical studies of the indigenous system ;—a system 
which is still believed, and followed by the innumerable 
inhabitants of the country, and is still doing an amount 
of good to the sufPering humanity. That the teaching 
of Ayurveda is not incompatible with the ideals of 
University, has been shown by the University of Punjab 
which has an Ayurvedic Board and which grants 
diplomas to the successful students. If the premier 
university failed to take the initiative, let a Board of 
Studies in Ayurveda be formed in the Calcutta University 
without further delay and there are many Fellows of the 
Senate who are eligible to be its members. I do not think 
that the study of the Ayurveda is less interesting to, or 
has less claim on, the Senators than any other study 
which has a board for it. 

The Municipalities and the District Boards should 
open Ayurvedic dispensaries for the treatment of the poor 

6 
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people. The cost incurred would be less than that of 
similar institutions under urovernment control. In the 
dispensaries should be employed one or two apprentices 
who will help the Kabiraja in his pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions and in serving his prescriptions. These dispensaries 
will not only be the means of affording relief to the sick, 
but will be instrumental in disseminating medical 
knowledge among the masses. It must be clearly 
remembered that I would not for a moment think of 
transplanting the indigenous system in the place of the 
Western science which has done so much good in the past 
and which is destined to do more in the future. My 
object is to give the Ayurvedic physicians a scientific 
training. Allow me to quote the words of SuSruta: 

The ignorant physicians are allowed to exist and 
practise their profession from carelessness of the King.^’ 


156 , Haris Makerjee Hoad, > 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 1 
DaUd the ^th 8ept. 1933. J 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
GIBINDRA NATH MUKER.JJBB 
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Aturvedic Committbe, Bengal. 

Oral evidence hy Dr. G. N. Mukerjee, B.A., M.D., 
F.A.S-B, dated the 6th Novemler, 1923. 

Answers to the questions put by Dr. M. N. Banerjee> 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.). L.S.A. (Lond.), C.I.E., the 
President. 

Q.—What do you mean by the word ‘ literary ’ in 
the sentence “ The traditional system of training of 
KavirSjes which has lasted for many centuries in Bengal 
has always been exclusively literary in character” 
(para. 3, p. 14) ? 

A.—They learn the science of medicine from the 
text books, and the teachers explain those subjects in 
detail. The students do not get much of practical training. 
Only in the preparation of mineral medicines they have to 
do practical work. These text books contain scientific facts 

Examples :—(1) The development of the fetus has 
been described by months and these statements 
have been recorded since the Vedic times 
{Garbha-upanimd). llui ail along the same 
story is repeated in all the books, and the teachers 
teach the students according to these books. 
But these facts are never shown practically 
to the pupils nor do they corroborate the truth 
of these statements by observation. 

(2) Surgical operations. —It is distinctly laid down 
in the Snsrnta Samhifa that in case of boils, 
it must be opened by the knife, or cautery, or fire ; 
and it is mentioned that if a doctor does not 
open a boil if there be pus in it, then he is 
considered as ‘ candSla.’ Also there are mentions 
about application of ointments, etc., prior to 
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operations. Bnt the students are taught the 
local applications only and not the practice of 
surgical operation. 

U.—Do you think that they are accurate descriptions ? 

A.—^With the knowledge of the Western science, 
I think, we may find them to be fairly accurate and to 
contain many true facts and observations. 

The barbarians who burned the famous library of 
Alexandria are called by us fanatics, but I think they were 
sincere ; th ey believed the Koran to be the only book that 
contained trutir, and as they bad it, it was useless, they 
argued, to allow the library to stand as the books 
in it, as they were not Korans, contained no truth and so 
must be destroyed. If the Ayurvedic books are rubbish 
it is better to burn them for there is no truth in it, but if 
there is any Koran it should be allowed to live and 
be studied. 

Q .—What is the history of medical education in 
Bengal ? 

A.— Vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper, para. 4-7, pp. 14-18. 

Q.—How was the Ayurvedic system taught in those 
days ?—when was it taught in the Sanskrit College ? 

A.—The following information has been received 
from the grandson of Pandit Madhusudan Gupta. 
Madhusudan was a student of the Sanskrit College. 
His teacher, Pandit Ksudiram Bi63rad had an abscess in 
the ear and took leave. Then Madhusudan became the 
teacher. He used to dissect small animals. It is not 
a fact that Madhusudan did the first dissection. Dissec¬ 
tion of animals used to be done in the Sanskrit Collese. 

o 

The Ayurvedic teaching was a part of the Sanskrit study ; 
the course was for two years. Pandit Naba Kumur Gupta 
was another teacher of Madhusudan in Ayurveda. 

Q.—What is ‘Native Medical Institution’ ? 
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A.—The Government first started a separate institn- 
tion in 1822 long before the Medical College was established. 
They used to train ordinary apothecaries in Urdu or Bengali 
for state emergencies. In 1835 Government ordered 
abolition of the school (see Dr. Mukerjee’s paper). They 
had it from 1822 to 1835. 

Q.—What did Madhusudan do when he was transferred 
to the Medical College ? 

A.—The information is not complete whether he 
taught the Ayurveda or began to learn the Western 
science. He learned English from David Hare. Hare, 
Bethune and Madhusudan were friends. His sun was 
one of the first ten students of the Medical College. His 
name was Gopal. The students had a superficial knowledge 
of English ; scholarship was awarded to each, and books 
and dissecting cases were provided. Bethune presented the 
PandiCs portrait to the Medical College. 

Q.—Were there two classes in the Medical College ? 

A.—When Madhusudan came to the Medical College, 
the students of the Ayurvedic class in the Sanskrit College 
divided themselves into two groups—one came with Madhu¬ 
sudan and the other did not. When he entered the 
dissection hall, most of his students Hed. I think that 
the first batch of students in the Medical College got a 
mixed training,—training in the Ayurvedic and Western 
science. Anatomy was studied with the help of dry human 
bones and dissection of goats. Then gradually the W'^estern 
system was introduced. 

Q .—What is the origin of the Military Assistant 
Surgeons ? 

A.—At first in the Native Medical Institution the 
Indians (especially Mahomedans and Hindusthanees) 
uacd to get the training. With tlie estahlishment of the 
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Medical College the AnglO'Indians began to get theit 
training in the Medical College and formed the Military 
Assistant Surgeons. 

O.—What is the utility of the Ayurvedic study ? 

A.—Summary ptm^es 67 to 157 of Mukerjee’s book 
History of Indian Medicine, Introduction —about the 
utility, restoration and development; I have dealt there 
with the origin of medicine, some obsolete customs, 
about therapeutic measures, e.g., massage, hypnotism, 
exercise, and diseases, such as identity of cholera, small-pox 
since the old days. 

Some of the facts mentioned in the original works 
are not so popularly taught and spoken of because the 
teachers in these day, lecture on the subjects which 
they like best (pharmacy, materia mediea, medicine), and 
not all the subjects (surgery, midwifery) which are in 
the Ayurveda. 

Q.—Who were the Native Doctors ? Why did the 
native doctor die long ago ? 

A.—Because the graduates of the Medical College 
came out, and it is a fact that the better qualified 
seniors always try to oust the juniors and less qualified 
medical men in practice. 

Natine doctors .—Before the establishment of the Medical 
College and Native Medical Institution, it was customary 
to employ Indians as subordinates in hospitals superintended 
by British Surgeons to carry out their instructions. 
Gradually these subordinates acquired skill and 
experience in medical science and were called " Native 
Doctors.” They were recognized by the Government as 
such and were ordered to be attached to regiments and 
civil stations. They acted as compounders and dressers 
and had to undergo examinations, before they were 
entitled to higher status. They formed the ‘ third class’ of 
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native doctors. In 182rJ, the Calcutta Native Medical 
Institution was established to carry on a better and uniform 
system of education in medical sciences. Jameison, Breton 
and Tytler were Superintendents of this school. An 
excellent class of native doctors—the second class—was the 
result. They were employed in the army and civil stations. 

In 1835 this Institution was abolished and the 
Calcutta Medical College was established “ for the 
instruction of native youths in the various branches of 
medical science, through the medium of the English 
language. The passed students were to receive certificates 
allowing them to practise medicine and surgery and 
were to receive pay as native doctors. In June, 1838, 
the demand for native doctors in the army was great, and 
the reply of the Council to the Government demand was 
“ that the college in its present state, is not likely to afford 
a supply of subordinate medical ofiScers to the native 
army. That the duties of the native doctor, and his pay, 
are incommensurate to the education given in the college.” 
It was then resolved by the Government that students of 
this college should, on passing their examination, receive 
the title of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. They are now known 
as Assistant Surgeons. 

A secondary or military class was then formed for 
the instruction of native doctors through the medium of 
their vernacular. They were required to live in the 
college precincts and to be amenable to military law. 

In 1847-48 regulations were drawn up for the 
education in the college of pupils for the European 
subordinate medical department. The students on 
passing their examinations, used to furnish Apothecaries 
and Stewards to the hospitals of European troops. 

In 1851-52, the establishment of classes for the 
education of Bengali native doctors was added to the 
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secondary class. The students, after passing theij examina* 
tion, were employed in jails and civil stations of lower 
Bengal. The students who were successful in their examina¬ 
tion were also called native doctors. The Bengali class 
developed afterwards into a separate school—the Campbell 
School in 1875. The students, on pissing their examina¬ 
tion from this school had been known as Hospital Assistants. 
They are now styled as Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

Q.—Do you think that teaching in Bengali or English 
would make any difference ? 

A.—The students like to study medicine in English. 
At first training was given in English and Bengali in 
the medical schools but gradually the English came into 
use because the students liked it better than the Bengali. 
Really the students find that the English books are easier 
to learn and the Bengali synonyms of scientific terms are 
very difiScult sometimes. In the case of the Ayurvedic 
medical schools they would not have so much difficulty 
as with the western school for in the first case they will 
have to deal with one class of students. 

Q.—^^Would you sacrifice the advance of Bengali 
by imparting training in English ? 

A.—No—for the present only ; so long as there are no 
good books or translations in Bengali. Only up to that 
time they will be taught in English. When good Bengali 
books will be available then they will be taught in Bengali. 
MSdhavakar’s Nidana is a good book. It has also been 
recast. The final medium of training would be Bengali. 

In his address to the students of the Medical College 
of Calcutta, Professor Sir William O’Shanghnessy said 
“The progress of the principles of Normal and Vernacular 
Education cannot now be checked. These facts have 
deprived the Anglo-vernacular party of even a pretext 
for advocating the exclusive use either of English or 
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of the learned native tongues. Let those who wish well 
to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish in 
knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medical 
College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts.’’ 

When the Orientalists and the Anglicists were 
fighting to determine the medium of instruction of 
Indian' youths, the celebrated scholar Mr. Hodgson 
cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the Sanskrit, 
the Arabic and the English languages as the medium of 
studies for the various nationalities and races which 
inhabit India. Dr. Wilson in 1838 remarked—‘^Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful 
and convincing. They must be the medium of the 
regeneration of India, as they have been such of every 
country on the face of the globe.’^ 

Q.—Why do you say that most of the methods 
of treatment are empirical ” ? 

A.—This is the idea of the people taught in the 
western science. All the teachings of the Ayurveda cannot 
be accidental; they must have been founded on facts, 
experiments and experience. But nowhere are given 
reasons for the facts, ^.y., salt-free diet in ascites and 
liquid diet in typhoid. They have only described the 
facts in sutras and the commentators and teachers only 
dilate these facts to the students. 

Q.—What is your idea about the text books ? 

Paragraph 10 (6), page 22—the text books require 
to be recast, etc.” {vide Dr. Mukerjee’s paper). 

A.—The teachings of the modern sciences must be 
incorporated with the teachings of the Ayurveda; If 
there is anything in the Ayurveda that does not corroborate 
scientific facts, it must be discarded. 

7 
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Q .—Are there any Botany, Biology, Physios, Chemistry 
in the Ayurveda ? 

A.—From the following it will be seen that biology 
was taught in the Ayurveda in the olden times : 

Jivaka was a student in the University of Taxila. 
When he finished his studies he wanted a certificate from 
bis teacher. His teacher ordered him to go and 
examine the plants which were within a few miles of that 
University and to note all the plants that were of any 
medicinal importance. After inspection he reported that 
there was not a single plant which had not bad some 
medicinal property. 

In the Atharva Veda —there are mentions about 
various woriSis. The description of the worms given by 
the Rsis are exactly the* same as given by the 
writers of the present age. Strange it is that the B^is 
in their description made the same sort of mistakes, 
as were done at first, by the early writers of ^the western 
science. I would refer you to my book “ Human Parasites 
in the Atharbaveda. ” There are no separate text books of 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, etc. 

Q.—What are the subjects which have distinctive 
characters in the Ayurveda ? 

A.—Medicine and Materia Medica. The textbooks 
on Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology 
may be written on the model of the Ayurveda with the 
addition of facts from other sciences. 

Q.—You say that there ought to be a Central College, 
etc. {vide Mr. Mukherjee’s paper, paras 11-16)—Why ? 

A.—If an Ayurvedic College be established and 
recognised by the Government then the old Kavirajes 
who had a different training in the Tols shall have great 
difiSculty in their practice. So there ought to be a separate 
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system of teachings for those Kavirajes to give them some 
idea about modern advancements, 

Q.—The scheme that you have given is too expensive. 
Can you curtail it ? 

A.—Yes, the scheme is expensive but you cannot get 
good men for anything less than the amount. But you can 
get some good men who will be glad to do honorary work. 

Q.—What is the nature of the Ayurvedic teaching 
that is given by the Punjab University. 

A.—See Calendar of the Punjab University. 

Q.—How will the District Board be a source of 
teaching to the mass ? 

A.—They will get training as apprentice—and 
only practical training like that of the compounders. 

Question asked by Mahamahopddhyaya Gananath Sen. 

Q.—In case the Government is unable to start a 
Government Central Ayurvedic College, under the present 
financial condition, do you think that a suitable subsidy 
to an existing Ayurvedic College would suffice for the 
proper teaching of the Ayurveda ? 

A.—I want a thoroughly equipped model institution 
maintained by the Government. But if the Government 
is unable to start such an institution immediately, then 
any of the existing institutions may be subsidised, 
provided the subsidy is sufficient to bring it to the standard 
of a model institution. 

Q.—What would be proper control that Government 
would exercise ? 

{a) If the College be a Government one—there should 
be a board to manage the working of the College. In 
the Board members will be nominated by the Government 
from Government officials, from Ayurvedic practitioners, 
from doctors and from laymen. It should not be maintained 
and managed like the Calcutta Medical College. 
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(i) If it be a subsidised College—the College must be 
a public institution—there should be one Government 
official^ the other i^embers will be from the doctors, 
kayirajes and laymen. 

The internal management of the College will be 
in the hands of the Principal. 

Q.—If proper arrangements are made for the teaching 
of the Ayurvedic medicine up to the required standard, 
should the University grant degrees and diplomas for 
Ayurveda to the regularly trained students ? 

A.—Yes. I think it is the duty of the University. 
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Report op Ayurvedic Colleces Amaucamation 
Special Committee. 


Preface, 

In April, 19iJ4, the Principal of the Baidyasastrapith 
applied to the Corporation for (1) a capital grant of 
Rs. 25,000, (2) a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 
and (3) a plot of rent-free land measuring not less than 
3 bighas for the erection of a College and Hospital. The 
Public Health Standing Committee of the Corporation on 
the 23rd May, 1924, referred the matter to a Sub- 
Committee. The Sub-Committee inspected the various 
Ayurvedic Institutions, and the first question that struck 
them was whether it was not desirable and necessary to 
start a really efficient Ayurvedic College in Calcutta for the 
promotion of Ayurvedic learning. They were further 
prompted to raise this question by the fact that there were 
such institutions in other parts of India and they parti¬ 
cularly referred to the Ayurvedic College in Madras. They 
communicated with the Principal of the Ai urvedic College, 
Madras, the Madras Corporation^ the Bombay Corporation, 
the Poona Municipality and the Principal of the Delhi 
Tibbi (College of Science with a view to ascertain their 
views. They consulted the authorities of the existing three 
Avurvedic Colleges in Calcutta, viz,, the Astanga Ayurvedic 
College, Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayur¬ 
vedic College and invited them to attend their meetings 
with a view to help them iu their deliberations and to 
consider whether the different Ayurvedic Institutions could 
be amalgamated into a first-class Ayurvedic College. From 
the discussions tne Sub-Committee had with the authoriti^ 
of these institutions, they gathered that they were all 
willing to amalgamate provided the Corporation took the 
necessi^ry steps in the matter. The Public Health Standing 
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Committee discussed the matter threadbare at two of their 
meetings, agreed with the Sub-Committee in their views 
and strongly recommended as follows :— 

(1) That the support of the Corporation be extended 
to the Ayurvedic, Unani and other indigenous system of 
medicine and treatment 

(2) That the question of grant to a new Ayurvedic 
College having regard to the views expressed by the 
authorities of the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges and 
other eminent gentlemen interested in the promotion of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine and treatment, the Commit¬ 
tee are of opinion that in the existing state of things, it is 
highly desirable that the three existing Ayurvedic Colleges 
of Calcutta, viz,y Astanga Ayurvedic College, Baidyasastra 
Pith and Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College should be 
amalgamated and that a really eflSeient Ayurvedic College 
should be started in Calcutta with a well-equipped Ayur¬ 
vedic Hospital and Outdoor. Dispensary and a Herbarium 
under the management of a representative Ayurvedic 
Board to be registered. 

Appointment of the Special Committee and their 
ecommendations. 


The Corporation at their meeting held on the 4th Sep- 


(1) Dr. Sundari Mohan Das. 

(2) Dr. B. 0. Ghose. 

(3) Babn Jogesh Chunder Sen. 

(4) Babu Sukumar Ranjan Das. 

(5) Babu Ramaprosad Mukho- 

padhyaya. 

(6) Kaviraj Shaniadas Bachaspati, 

Principal, Baidyasastrapith. 

(7) Kaviraj Shib Nath Sen. 

(8) Dr. Amiya Madhab Mallik. 

(9) Dr. Praniatha Nath Banerjea. 

(10) Dr. Grindra Nath Mukerjee. 
(U) Dr. K. S. Roy. 

(12) Mahamahopadhyaya Gana- 
nath Sen, President, Ayur¬ 
vedic Sabha. 


tember, 1924, accepted the 
recommendations of the 
Public Health Standing 
Committee and with a view 
to give effect to the pro¬ 
posal appointed a Special 
Committee constituted as 
shown in the margin to 
frame a detailed scheme for 
an amalgamated Aynrvedic 
College and a constitution 
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(13) Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy, for the said Avurvedic 

Principal, Katanga Ayurve- ^ 

die College. Board. The Specia^l Com- 

(14) Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mnl- u l u ici i. 

lick, Principal, Govinda mittee have held 12 meet- 

Sundari College. jngs. At the Ist meeting 

held on the 13th November, 1924, Dr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjea, M.L.C., was elected President of the Committee. 
Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen, President Ayurvedic 
Shabha, Kaviraj Shamadas Baebaspati, Principal, Baidya- 
sastrapith, Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mullick, Principal, 
Govinda Sundari College and Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan 
Roy, Principal, Astanga Ayurvedic College were requested 
to send their suggestions for a scheme for an amalgamated 
Ayurvedic College and a constitution for an Ayurvedic 
Board with a special reference to the following points :— 
(1) Constitution, (2) Location, (3) Name of institu¬ 
tion, (4) Equipment including, (a) College, (b) Hospital, 
(c) Herbarium and (d) Miscellaneous, (5) Scope of studies, 
(6) Funds, and (7) Existing arrangements of each of the 
institutions. 

The Committee further agreed that they would consider 
any scheme submitted by any other member of the 
Committee in this connection. 


Mahamohopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhushan Koy submitted a joint scheme and Kaviraj Ram- 
chandraMullick and Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati submitted 
their schemes separately touching on all the points referred 
to above. No other scheme was submitted by any other 
ihember of the Committee. It would appear from the 
schemes submitted that the authorities of the three institu¬ 
tions are sincerely in favour of an amalgamation. They 
have also assured the Committee t^t they would abide 
by their decision in every matter in this connection. The 
Committee have carefully gone into the schemes submitted, 
have discussed the various points raised therein and have 
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considered all matters aneillery thereto. They beg to sub¬ 
mit the following recommendations to the Corporation :— 

(I) Amalgamation .—The three Ayurvedic Colleges, viz., 
the Astanga Ayurvedic C’ollege, the Baidyasastrapith and 
the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic College be amalgamated. 

(i) Name of the Institution ,.—The amalgamated College 
be named “ The Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya.” 

(3) General Society. —The Committee agreed that there 
should be a Society and that any person having sj'mpathy 
with the objects of the society should be eligible to be a 
member of the Society. 

That for the purpose of amalgamation, all members of 
the Institutions namely Baidyasastrapith, Astanga Ayur¬ 
vedic College and Gobinda Sundari College, should be 
eligible to become members of the Society in accordance 
with the Rules and Regulations. 

(4) Governing Body .—That there should be a govern¬ 
ing body for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
amalgamated college and hospital according to the rules 
and regulations for the time being in force and the 
resolutions of the Society. 

(5) Provisional Ayurvedic Board .—That for the first 
year there should be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board for the 
purpose of organising the amalgamated college and hospital 
and conducting the affairs of the institution. The Provi¬ 
sional Board should be constituted as follows:— 

(rt) Each of the existing three colleges should 

elect 3 members ... ... ... 9 

(J) The Special Committee should elect— 

(t) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with 

any of the existing colleges ... 3 

(«) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

(c) The Corporation to nominate 3 members ... 5 

Total TT 
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(6) Office Bearer .—For the present there should be the 
foIloY^ing principal office-bearers :— 

(t) The President of the Board. 

{ii) The Rector of the College. 

{til) The Principal of the College. 

{iv) The Secretary or Secretaries to the Board. 

(t?) The Superintendent of Hospital. 

That the Principal of the amalgamated college should 
be a paid officer and should devote his whole time in the 
work of the college. 

That the Principal should be appointed by the Provi¬ 
sional Ayurvedic Board. 

That Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati should be President 
of the Provisional Board. 

That Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen should 
be Rector of the College. 

That Kaviraj Jamini Bhushan Roy and Ram Chandre 
Mullick should be the Joint Secretaries of the College. 

That Kaviraj Shibnath Sen should be the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Hospital and that the post should be honorary 
for the present. 

(7) The Corporation Contribution .—Having regard to 
the schemes submitted by Kaviraj Shamadas Bachaspati^ 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gananath Sen and Kaviraj Jamini 
Bhusan Roy, the Committee are of opinion that about 
5 bighas of land would be required for the amalgamated 
College and Hospital. The capital expenditure for build¬ 
ings and equipment would be about Rs. 3 lakhs and annual 
recurring expenditure would be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 60,000. They recommend that the Corporation should 
give a plot of land measuring about 5 bighas in a suitable 
locality in Calcutta for the amalgamated College and 
Hospital, contribute a lakh of rupees towards the cost of 

8 
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the buildingpj and equipment and make an annual grant of 
Rs. 80,000 for maintenance. 

(8) Memorandum, of Association and the Buies, —The 
Memorandum Association of the Society and the Rules 
are appended hereto. 

(9) Representatives on the Provisional Board elected by 
the existing Ayurvedic Colleges. —The authorities of the 
existing three Ayurvedic Colleges have selected the following 
representatives on the Provisional Board :— 

(*) The Baidyasastrapith. 

1. Kaviraj Shyamadas Bachaspati. 

£. Kaviraj Sarat Chandra Kabya-Byakaran- 
Sankhya-Vedantatirtha. 

3. Kaviraj Bimalananda Tarkatirtha. 

(«s) The Astanga Ayurvedic College. 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen, 

Saraswati, M.A., L.M.S. 

2. Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan Roy Kaviratna, M.A., 

M.B. 

8. Kaviraj Hem Chandra Sen, Bhisagratna. 

(ttt) The Oovinda Sundari Ayurvedic College. 

1. Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, K.C.I.E. 

2. Maharaj Kumar Srish Chandra Nandy, M.A. 

3. Kaviraj Ram Chandra Mallik, Kavya^Vyakaran- 

Sankhyatirtha. Sathdarsanacharya, Bhisaksbaf* 
tri. 
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Notb op Dissent. 


To 


The Secbetary, 

Corporation of Calentla. 


4tk April, 1985. 


Dbab Sib, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the Minutes 
of the ProceiKlings of the last meeting of the Special 
Committee appointed to frame a detailed Scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College and a Constitution for 
an Ayurvedic Board, containing the Report as adopted 
by the Committee. As the Report is going to be placed 
before the Corporation soon, I would request you to place 
my note of dissent along with it before the Corporation. 

1. We began our work as members of the Special 
Committee with the object that the proposed Ayurvedic 
College would be formed by the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges, viz., Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Govinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic College, and 
the Vaidya Sastrapitha. We tried our best for 
the desired amalgamation and we framed a detailed eoheme 
for the amalgamated college. But for some reasons which 
would be apparent from the Extracts of the Proceedings 
of the Governing Bodies of the colleges concerned, 
amalgamation was not found possible. 1 do not blame 
anybody for their decision to which they arrived after 
mature deliberation ; but as the amalgamation failed, the 
scheme formulated in our Report could no longer be 
called a detailed scheme for the amalgamated Ayurvedic 
College. 
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2. In the formation of a Provisional Ayurvedic Board, 
item No. 5 in the report, it was unanimously adopted 
that {b) the Special Committee should elect [i) 3 eminent 
Kabirages not connected with any of the existing colleges, 
(it) 6 members from the general public. But no such 
election of the members took place, and we were obliged 
to send our Report incomplete. We were told that the 
Special Committee had not been entrusted with the power 
of election of the members by the Corporation, and 
consequently the 9 members were elected by the Corpora¬ 
tion. Personally I do not think that any gentleman 
who is sympathetic to a particular college should be 
debarred from being appointed a member ; but as we 
provided that the 3 colleges should select 3 representatives 
each, it was settled that members under 5 (b) should be 
selected from gentlemen not connected with the 3 existing 
colleges. But some of the gentlemen selected by the 
Corporation are connected with the Colleges mentioned 
above. 

3. In the item No. (6), the principal office-bearers 
have been selected by the Special Committee, and names 
of gentlemen had been recommended for the posts. The 
representatives of the three colleges were also elected 
by the colleges, and the names of the gentlemen so 
elected had been accepted by the Special Committee. 
If the Special Committee had no power of election, the 
names of gentlemen elected for the principal offices should 
be deleted from the Report. Then our Report would 
consist of a scheme and a constitution of the proposed 
college and the provisional Board, and to be consistent 
throughout, no name should have been suggested. 
Either we should have elected the members according 
to our resolutions, or we ought to have ceased to 
nominate any. In fact, our recommendations for the 
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principal office-bearers were made on the basis of the 
resolution 6. The result of the election (12 by the 
Corporation and 9 by the three Colleges) wast hat 21 
members of the provisional Board had no voice in the 
election of the principal office-bearers. The office-bearers 
themselves expressed their doubts about the procedure 
adopted. 

On all other points 1 fully approve the Report. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Q. N. Mckebjtbx. 
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Appendix 

Memorandum of Atsoeiation of Ayurveda Mahavidyalaj/a. 

1. The name of the Society shall be the " Ayurveda 
Maha-Vidyalaya Farishat.” 

2. The Registered Office of the Society shall be 
situated in Calcutta. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be the imparting 
of Ayurvedic Education to students in a systematic 
manner, the advancement of the Ayurvedic science for 
the benefit of the suffering humanity ; and for the attain¬ 
ment of the aforesaid objects the Society may adopt any 
or all of the following means, namely - 

(a) To establish and maintain a College or Colleges 
and a Dispensary or Dispensaries, Hospital or Hospitals 
and construct, equip and manage such buildings, Lecture- 
rooms, Museums, Laboratories, Herbarium and Gardens, 
Libraries, Hospitals, Dispensaries, Hostels, Boarding 
Houses and other necessary buildings to be used in connec¬ 
tion therewith and as adjuncts or as accessories thereto. 

{b) Provide for the admission and treatment of 
in-door and out-door patients in the Hospital or Hospitals 
or Dispensaries which may be started or may hereafter 
come under the control of the Society. 

(e) Provide for the moral training of students of the 
College in keeping with the best traditions of the country. 

(d) Make and amend rules and regulations in connec¬ 
tion with the management and control of the said 
College and hospital and other institutions that may be 
established or taken over by the Society and for the 
residence for the students and officers and servants and 
particularly in'connection with the admission and conduct 
of students and regulation of studies. 

(«) Encourage research in the Ayurveda and allied 
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soionces by grants from the fands of the Society or by 
the establishment of Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes or 
Rewards and in such other manner as the Society may 
determine upon. 

(J^) Endow or establish Professorship, Lectureships, 
Readerships in the Ayurveda or allied sciences. 

(y) Encourage systematic study of diseases and drugs 
according to Ayurvedic and if necessary modern methods. 

(A) Grant Diplomas, Certificates of Proficiency, 
Medals, Scholarships, Free-studentships or Rewards to 
students of the College under such terms and conditiona 
as the Society may think fit. 

(t) Establish farms for the cultivation, distribution 
and supply to the profession of medicinal plants under 
such conditions as the Society may determine. 

(J) Collect manuscripts and compile, edit, translate, 
print, publish, sell or help in the compiling, editing, 
publishing, printing and selling of books or journals, for 
the use of students, practitioners or the general public. 

(i) Publish, circulate or sell or help in the publication 
or circulation or sale of a journal of a character specially 
adapted to the needs of the Ayurvedic science and for 
purposes of making Ayurveda better known amongst the 
people of the country and for purposes of creating general 
interest in Ayurveda. 

{1) Publish, distribute or sell records of transactions 
and calendars of the Society and bulletins and reports of 
the work done in the Hospitals, Dispensaries and Labora¬ 
tories connected with the Society. 

(m) Consider the law of India and all questions 
affecting the Ayurvedic profession and adopt such 
measures from time to time regarding the same as may 
be deemed expedient or necessary. 

(ffl) Purchase, take on lease or otherwise acquire, hold, 
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manage, let, sell, exchange, mortgage or otherwise dispose 
of movable or immovable properties of every description 
and all rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the 
purpose of the Society, and in particular any lands, 
buildings, furniture, household and other effects, utensils, 
books, newspapers, periodicals, instruments, fittings, appa> 
ratus, appliances, conveniences and accommodation and 
when deemed necessary ot* desirable in the interest of the 
Society, sell, demise, let, hire, mortgage, transfer, oi 
dispose of the same. 

(o) Invest the moneys of the Society not immediately 
required in promissory notes of the Government of India 
or any securities which are or may be authorised by any 
Act of Indian Legislature or by the High Court of Calcutta 
for the investment of Trust moneys. 

(p) Assist, incorporate or co-operate with any other 
Society or Association whether incorporated or registered 
or not and having altogether or in part objects similar to 
those of the Society. 

iq) Accept grants-in-aid from Government, or Indian 
States or Municipalities or other Corporate Bodies and 
enter into such arrangements with Government, or Indian 
States, or Municipalities or Corporate Bodies as the Society 
may think fit. 

(r) Accept gifts and endowments on sucn terms as 
the Society may consider reasonable. 

(s) Undertake and carry out the execution of any 
trusts which the Society may deem to be directly or indi¬ 
rectly conducive to its interests^ 

(t) Borrow or raise money by the issue of or upon 
bonds, debentures,' bills of exchange, promissory notes 
or other obligations or securities of the Society or by 
mortgage or charge of all or any part of the property 
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of the Soeiety and collect donations and subscriptions for 
the purpose of the Society. 

(n) Establish, endow, contribute to, organise and 
manage provident or benevolent funds for the benefit or 
assistance of the staff employed by the Society and their 
families and dependants. 

(t>) Do all such other things as may be lawful, 
incidental or conducive to the attainment of the foregoing 
objects or any of them. 

. 4. If at any time it is found advisable or desirable 
to discontinue the society, it shall be dissolved in the 
manner provided by the Societies’ Registration Act (Act 
XXI of 1860) and its property and assets shall be given 
or transferred to some other institution or institutions 
having objects similar to the objects of this society in 
accordance with the provisions of the said Act, subject 
to the terms and conditions of any agreement which may be 
subsisting at the time with any donor or lessor. 


Bulks. 

Constitution. 

1. The Society shall consist of four classes of 
Members, namely. Life Members, Ordinary Members, 
Ex-officio Members and Honorary Members. 

2. Any person making a donation of Rs. 500 or more 
to the Funds of the Society shall be entitled to become 
a Life Member. 

3. Any person paying an annual subscription to the 
Society of Bs. 12 shall be entitled to become an Ordinary 
Member. 

4. The Trustees, Professors and Lecturers and Visiting 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Malta-Vidyalaya and the 

9 
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Members of (he Committee nominated by (be Calcutta 
Corporation, sball be Ez-officio Members. 

Any person of eminent position and attainments, 
who is specially interested in the objects of the Society 
may be elected an Honorary Member at a meeting of 
the Society on the recommendation of the Executive Com* 
mittee. Such election may be for life. 

6. Any person of eminent position who may take 
interest in the Institution and give substantial help to it, 
may, on the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
be elected a Patron or Vice-Patron at a meeting of 
the Society. Such election may be for life or for a 
definite term. 

7. Any person above the age of 18 years may be 
elected a Member. Such person shall be duly proposed, 
seconded, and elected at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

8. If the whole amount of the Annual subscription 
of an Ordinary Member be not paid during the year for 
which it is payable and within six months thereafter, his 
rights of membership shall ipso facto be suspended. 
Thereafter, the Executive Committee may, after giving 
him at least one month's notice' in writing, remove his 
name from the list of Members with effect from the 
1st Baisak of the following year, or such later date as 
the Executive Committee may fix. 

Meetings of the Society. 

9. Meetings of the Society shall be called General 
Meetings. An Annual General Meeting sball -be held 
every year not later than the last day of Baisak, at which 
the following business shall be transacted :— 

(a) I'o consider the Report of the Provisional Board 
and the Executive Committee for the previous year * 
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(d) To consider the audited accounts of the previous 
year and the balance sheet; 

(c) To pass the Budget for the new year; 

(d) To elect the office bearers for the new year; 

(e) To elect members of the new Executive Committee, 

(/) To appoint Auditors; 

To transact any other business that may be 
brought forward by the Executive Committee or 
of which a week’s notice in writing has been given 
by any member. 

10. A Special General Meeting may be convened at 
any time by the Honorary Secretary of his own motion, 
and shall be convened by him at the instance of the 
President or of the Executive Committee. If the Honorary 
Secretary shall fail to call such meeting within 7 days 
after being requested to do so by the President or by 
the Executive Committee, the President or the Executive 
Committee, acting through any Member or Members 
authorized by them in that behalf, inay call the meeting. 

11. The Honorary Secretary shall call a Special 
General Meeting on receipt of a requisition signed by 
not less than 10 Members of the institution. If he shall 
fail to call such meeting within one week after receipt 
of such requisition, the requisitionists or any 10 of them 
may themselves call such meeting. 

12. Seven Members shall form a quorum at a General 
Meeting of the Members. 

13. If within half an hour of' the time fixed for a 
meeting, a quorum, is not present, the meeting shall, when 
it has been called by or at the instance of the Executive 
Committee or the President, or by the Honorary Secretary 
of his own motion, stand adjourned to another day and 
hour to be fixed by the Members there present, and the 
Members present at such adjourned meeting shall form 
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a quoram whatever their number may be. If, however, 
the meeting has been called by the Honorary Secretary 
on the requisition of Members or by the requisitionists 
themselves, it shall be dissolved. 

14. At least 7 days* notice of a General Meeting 
shall ordinarily be given to each Member. The notice 
shall specify the place, the day and the hour of such 
meeting, and the nature of the business to be transacted 
at such Meeting. In case of an emergency, a General 
Meeting may be called on shorter notice- 

id. The non*receipt or short service of a notice of 
any General Meeting or of any Meeting of the Executive 
Committee or of any Sub-Committee shall not invalidate 
the proceedings of such meeting. 

16. Every question arising at a General Meeting 
shall, unless otherwise provided, be decided by a majority 
of votes of the Members present and voting on the 
question. In case of an equality of votes the Chairman 
of the Meeting shall have a second or casting vote in 
addition to his ordinary vote. 

17. The President of the Society, when present, shall 
preside at all General Meetings. In his absence, the 
meeting shall elect its own Chairman. 

18. The Society shall have ultimate authority in all 
matters relating to the institution except such as are 
expressly provided for in the Rules and Regulations. 

ExeeuUve Committee. 

19. The management and control of the property, 
business, and a&irs of the institution shall be vested in 
an Executive Committee, who shall have full power to 
deal with all matters connected with the institution, 
subject only to the Rules and Regulations for the time 
being in force and the Resolutions of the Society. 
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20. The Executive Committee shall consist of not 
more than 17 members including the officers and they 
shall be elected or appointed as follows :— 

(a) 8 members to be elected by the Society at its 

Annual General Meeting; provided that not 
more than two of such members shall be members 
of the stafE in receipt of salary 

(b) 3 members to be elected by the ('orporation of 
Calcutta; 

(c) I member to be elected by the collegd staff of the 

Mahavidyalaya and I by the Hospital staff; and 

(d) The Principal, the Rector and the Secretary or 
Secretaries of the Mahavidyalaya ex-officio. 

If any vacancy occurs during the interval between any 
two Annual General Meetings, it shall be filled up by 
the body concerned. 

2). The Executive Committee shall elect its Chairman 
every year. Th^y shall ordinarily meet once every month 
to transact all necessary business. A Special Meeting 
of the Executive Committee may be called by the Honorary 
Secretary or the Chairman whenever he thinks it necessary 
and shall be called by the Honorary Secretary on a 
requisition made by not less than three members of the 
Executive Committee. Seven shall form a quorum. 

22. The Executive Committee may from time to time, 
appoint Sub-Committees fur the convenient transaction 
of the business of the institution. 

The Chairman shall preside at every meeting of the 
Executive Committee. In his absence, the meeting will 
elect one of its members as Chairman. 

Offiice Bearers. 

23. The Society shall have a President, a Hector, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary or two Secretaries and a Super¬ 
intendent of Hospital. 
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The Rector shall have power to guide the Principal 
in regard to all aca<^emic matters and supervise studies 
ip the college in a general way: 

.The Principal shall be responsible for carrying on the 
academic as well as administrative business of the college 
and in particular shall be responsible for the maintenance 
of internal discipline in the college. 

24. The Honorary Secretary shall have charge of the 
executive work of the institution. He shall keep the 
minutes of meetings, carry on correspondence, look over 
the accounts and records, superintend the collections and 
he responsible jointly with the Honorary Treasurer, for 
the due application of the funds of the Society. He 
shall be responsible for giving effect to the Rules aud 
Regulations of the Society, and the resolutions of the 
Executive Committee and of General Meetings. 

25. The Honorary Treasurer shall be the custodian 
of the moneys of the institution. He may delegate his 
powers in respect of the collection and expenditure of 
small amounts to any other Office-Bearer or to a Subor¬ 
dinate Officer, but such Office-Bearer or Subordinate 
Officer shall remain, duly responsible to the Honorary 
Treasurer and the Executive Committee. The Honorary 
Treasurer shall furnish the Honorary Secretary with 
funds for meeting the current expenses of the institution 
and such other amounts as may be sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee. On emergent occasions, any 
absolute necessary disbursements may be made by the 
Honorary Treasurer, subject, however, to ratidcation by 
the Executive Committee at its next meetinsr. The 
Honorary Treasurer shall deposit all funds not required 
for current expenses in a Bank to be approved by the 
Executive Committee. All cheques on the Bank shall be 
signed by the Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary 
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Secretary jointly. In the absence of the Honorary 
Treasurer, the Executive Committee may entrust his 
duties to any other Office-Bearer. 

Truttees. 

26. The property of the institution shall be vested 
in Trustees, whose dumber shall not be less than three 
not more than five. 

27. The first trustee shall be. 

28. The trustees shall hold office for life or until they 
resign their trusteeship in writing. 

29. A new Trustee shall be appointed only at a General 
Meeting. 

80. The Trustees shall have power, in pursuance of 
a resolution passed at a Meeting of the Executive 
Committee and confirmed at a General Meeting, to accept 
any gift, or hold any property, or sell, mortgage, transfer 
lease, dispose of or deal with in any particular manner 
whatever, any property movable or immovable of the 
Society or acquire or take on lease any property. 

In case of disagreement between the Society and the 
Board of Trustees on any matter it shall be referred back 
to the Society for reconsideration at a special meeting, 
whose decision shall be final and binding on the Trustees. 

81. Any three of the Trustees may exercise all or any 
of the rights and powers of the Trustees under these Rules. 

General. 

82. The income and property of the Society, whence¬ 
soever derived, shall be applied sclely toward the 
promotion of the objects of the institution as set forth 
in the Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof 
shall be paid or transferred, directly or indirectly, by 
way of dividend, bonus, or otherwise by way of profit, 
to the persons who at any time are or have been members 
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of the Society or to any of them or to any person claiming 
through any of them. Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the gratnitous distribution among 
or sale at a discount to, Members or Subscribers to the 
funds of the Society or otherwise, relating to all or any 
of its objects, nor the payment, in good faith, of remu¬ 
neration to any ofRcers or servants of the Institution or to 
any Member thereof or any other person, in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Society. 

33. An Office-Bearer, or a Member may be removed 
for good and sufficient cause by a resolution passed by 
a majority of three-fourths of the Members present at a 
Genera] Meeting and confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting called within a period of not less than a fortnight 
and not more than two months after the first meeting. 

34. The Executive Committee may frame regulations 
not inconsistent with these Rules, subject to ratification 
at the next General Meeting. 

35. The Executive Committee may make suggestions 
for additions to or amendments of these Rules. Any 
individual member shall also have the power to propose 
any additions or amendments at a General Meeting of 
the institution, provided that due notice of such additions 
or amendments shall have been specifically given to the 
Honorary Secretary at least a fortnight before the meeting 
and the Honorary Secretary shall have circulated such 
notice among all the Members. 

36. Additions to or amendments of, any of these 
Rules shall only be made by a majority of two-thirds of 
the Members present at a General Meeting. The 
Memorandum of Association shall not be altered or 
amended except at a Special General Meeting by the 
votes of three-fifths of the total number o'f Members on 
the roll, other than those whose rights have been suspended 
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under Rule 8, and confirmed by the votes of three-fifths of 
the Members present at a second Special General Meeting. 

Transitory Provisions 

1. There shall be a Provisional Ayurvedic Board 
which shall manage and control the affairs of the Insti¬ 
tution for one year from the date of amalgamation. This 
Board shall be constituted as follows: 

(a) Each of the existing three Colleges shall sleet 
3 members ... 9 

(i) The Special Committee shall elect— 

{i) 3 eminent Kavirajes not connected with the 
existing Colleges ... 3 

{ii) 6 members from the general public ... 6 

{c) The Corporation shall nominate 3 members 3 

21 

2. The first Trustees shall be elected by the Provi¬ 
sional Board. 

N,B .—A copy of the report was sent to each of the 
Governing Bodies of the three existing Colleges for an 
expression of opinion. The Governing Bodies of the 
Baidyasastrapith and the Govinda Sundari Ayurvedic 
College have approved of the scheme framed by the 
Special Committee for an amalgamated Ayurvedic College, 
but the Governing Body and the Board of Trustee of the 
Astanga Ayurvedic College are of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Ashtanga Ayurvedic College be 
amalgamated with the other two existing Colleges. 


10 
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Bxtbaots pboic ths Procsbsinos ov thb Mbetings or 

THE GoVEBNING BoDIES OF THB THREE CoELEGBS. 

Letter from the Secretary ^ Gobinda Sundari Free Ayurvedic 
College, dated the I3th March, 1925. 

With referenoe to your letter No. S-7026| dated the 
7th March, 1926, forwarding, for an expression of opinion, 
a copy of the report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Corporation to frame a detailed scheme for an 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College, 1 have the honour to 
state that the report was duly laid before the Governing 
Body of this College at their meeting held on 11th 
March, 1925, and an extract from the proceedings of the 
meeting is appended. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of Governing 
Body of the M. C. G. 8. Free Ayurvedic College 
held on 11th March, 1925. 

Bead letter No. S-7025, dated 7th March, 1925, from 
the Secretaiy to the Corportion of Calcutta with enclosures. 
Resolved— 

That the Corporation be informed that the Governing 
Body fully concur with the scheme framed by the Special 
Committee of the Corporation for the management of the 
amalgamated Ayurvedic College. Resolved further that 
their sincere thanks be conveyed to the Corporation for 
what they have done so far for the amalgamation of the 
three existing Ayurvedic Colleges. 

Letter from the Secretary, Baidya Sastra Pith {National 
Ayurvedic College'), dated the 14th March, 1925. 

Be Attjrvbdic College Amai^jahation. 

With reference to your letter No. S.-7027, dated the 
7th March, I have the pleasure to inform you that the 
report of the Special Committee forwarded with the 
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letter was placed before our College Council (Governing 
Body) on 12th instant for consideration and that the 
Council unanimously passed the following resolutions 
supporting amalgamation and the final report of the Com* 
mittee and heartily thanked the Special Committee for 
their effort. 

Resolved— 

(1) That considering the present state of “ Ayurveda ** 
this Council is of opinion that all Kavirajes should leave 
aside all personal and sectarian interests and devote their 
energies for the uplift of Ayurveda. 

This Council has already intimated its desire for the 
amalgamation of the three existing Colleges and it reiterates 
the same i^aih and conveys its sincere eagerness for 
amalgamation and also tenders thanks for the efforts of 
the Committee for the last six months to briner about 
amalgamation. 

(2) This Council while recognising that the proposed 
grant is not adequate, considers that there are one or two 
points in the report of the Special Committee which needs 
looking into but in view of the loss of time and resultant 
delay in starting work that will take place, requests that 
the report of the Special Committee be adopted. 

(3) The Council understands that Mahamahopatlhyaya 
Gananath Sen has informed the Special Committee at 
their last meeting that the three eminent Kavirajes 
nominated by the Corporation were connected with the 
Baidyasastra Pith and this action of the Corporation vras 
contrary to the constitution of the Provisional Board. 

The Council of the Biadyasastra Pith considers it 
necessary to inform the Special Committee that the three 
Kavirajes elected by the Corporation have no connection 
whatever with the Baidyasastra Pith and their names 
were put in on the assurance being given by one of the 
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memberB of the Couneil that they would help the Baidya- 
sastra Pith hy teaching the students of the College hut 
as they did not agree to the suggestion, this fact was 
recorded in the letter of resignation submitted by them. 

Letter dated the 14th March, 1925, from the President, 
Executive Council, Astanga Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. S-7026, dated 7th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of the Astagna Ayurveda 
Vidyalaya, I beg to state that I placed before the Govern¬ 
ing Body and the Board of Trustees of my College a copy 
of the Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Cor¬ 
poration “ to frame a detailed scheme for an amalgamated 
AyurvedicCollege”for favour of their opinion and guidance. 

The Governing Body and the Board of Trustees in 
a combined meeting held on 13th instant have expressed 
their opinion as follows :— 

I. That this meeting of the Governing Body and 
the Board of Trustees of the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya 
offers its heart-felt thanks to the Corporation of Calcutta 
for recognising that support of the Corporation should be 
extended to the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 

II. That the Astanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya has been 
attempting the resurrection and growth of Ayurveda in 
all its eight branches, piz .— 

(1) Shalya or Surgery and Midwifery (together). 

(2) Shalakya or Surgery of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, etc. 

(3) Kayachikitsa or Practice of Medicine. 

(4) Bbutavidya or Treatment of mental diseases 
(including the so-called obsessions). 

(5) Kaumara-bhritya or Hygiene and Treatment of 
children. 
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(6) Agada-tantra or Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Poisons, vegetable, mineral and animal, including Snake¬ 
bite, Rabies, etc. 

(7) Rasayana or Hygienic and Preventive Medicine 
for the attainment of longevity and rejuvenation in old age. 

(8) Yajeekaran-tantra or Sexual Science including 
sexual Hygiene and Treatment of Sexual diseases, and 
has adopted modern scientific methods where necessary 
for the said purpose and is not based on blind orthodoxy; 
but it appears that the two other Ayurvedic Colleges do 
not attach the same importance to the modern methods of 
scientific investigation; and in consequence, an amalgama¬ 
tion of Colleges which might hold fundamentally different 
ideas and ideals would not increase their efficiency. 

III. That the proposed amalgamation of the existing 
Colleges although conceived in the best interests of the 
Ayurvedic Science, is not in the present circumstances 
likely to be conducive to its healthy growth. 

IV. That this meeting is of opinion that at present 
it is not desirable that the Astanga Ayurveda Yidyalaya 
should be amalgamated with the Yaidya-Shaatra Pith 
and Govinda-Sundari Free Ayurvedic College. 
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Appendix. 

The Committee appointed by the Government of 
Madras on the indigenous medicines drew up the following 
Questionnaire:—, 

1. What is the division or divisions of the indigenous 
systems of medicine,-—Ayurveda, Unani or Siddha—that 
you propose to deal with ? 

(a) What are the theory or theories of causation 
of disease according to your system ? Please favour the 
committee with }‘our views as to how for-your theory or 
theories stand the tests of modern-scientifio criticism, (i) 
What are the principles and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment followed in your system? Pl^e favour the 
committee with your views as to the general efficacy of 
treatment adopted in your system, supporting your state* 
ments by facts and figures wherever possible, (e) Do you 
hold that the view that indigenous systems of treatment 
are more efficacious in certian conditions than other 
systems ? If you do, please adduce evidence in support of 
your statement. 

S. (a) Are you connected directly with any institution 
on. indigenous lines? (£). Do you consider that the 
existing institutions of indigenous systems are satisfactory 
from the standpoint of (1) adequacy of medical relief 
provided: (2) suitability as centres of medical education. 
If your answer is in the negative, please state in what 
respect you consider the existing arrangements deficient 
and how you propose to remedy them, (c) Do you consider 
that there exists at present sufficient provision for medical 
relief and medical education on indigenous lines? If 
your answer is in the negative, please state what measures 
you would propose to remedy the insufficiency. 

4. (a) Do yon consider that the ideal medical training 
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of indigenous systems of medicine requires (1) Thai the 
students should be placed under personal guidance of 
teach ers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in 
their subjects; (2) that the teachers and students alike 
should have access to well appointed hospitals, laboratories, 
libraries and museums; (8) that the teachers should have 
sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent investi¬ 
gations in their own subjects ? If you share in this view 
as to the essentials of medical training, do you consider 
that this ideal is attained or attainable in the near future in 
any institution in this Presidency or elsewhere where there 
is provision for medical training on indigenous lines ? (d) 
If you consider that this ideal is too high for the present, 
what would you substitute in its stead, as vl) ^be ideal 
to be ultimately achieved, (2) the idea to be worked out 
in the'immediate present. 

5. Do you agree with the view of the Calcutta 
University Commission that “ There is an obvious and 
promising desire at the present moment among the 
numerous adherents of these (indigenous) systems for closer 
touch with modem scientific methods. In time, no doubt 
they will be able to make available for the practitioners oi 
western medicine the traditional knowledge which is ot 
real value and will reject, as western medicine continually 
rejects, those theories which are mere survivals, and cannot 
stand the test of experiments. The distinction between 
Indian and western systems of medicine will then 
disappear.” If yon agree that a unified system of 
medicine as indicated in the above passage is the ideal to 
be aimed at, what steps would you suggest for the fulfil¬ 
ment of such an ideal ? 

6. Do you agree with the view that the curriculum 
of studies of indigenous medicine should include a study 

o|modern scientific methods as illustrated by such subjects 
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of study as modern physics, chemistry, and biology, as 
also a study on modern lines of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, bacteriology, and surgery in all its branches ? 
If you agree with the above view, in whole or in part, 
please favour the committee with a precis of the course 
of studies you would propose for students of indigenous 
medicine, with special reference to (a) the progressive 
standard corresponding for example, to the existing 
allopathic qualifications of Licentiate (L. M. P. of our 
allopathic Medical Schools), Graduate, Masterate and 
Doctorate (L.M.S., M.B., M.S., M.D., of our Universities). 
(6) The preliminary qualifications and periods of study for 
each of the standards proposed. The medium or 

media of instruction proposed. 

7. What are your views on the question of extending 
Medical Registration to Indigenous Systems of Medicine ? 
If you hold that such extension is necessary and desirable, 
please favour the Committee with your views regarding 

(а) the formation of a suitable Registration Board for 
admitting competent practitioners into the medical roister, 

(б) any changes in, or additions to, the existing legislation 
on Medical Registration. 

8. What is your opinion regarding the comparative 
cost of treatment, according to allopathic and indigeo'' as 
^sterns ? Please give reasons for your opinion. 

9. What, in your opinion, are the causes of decay of 
the indigenous systems of medicine? Kindly favour the 
committee with your suggestions for revival ? 

10. Please state your views as to how the indigenous 
systems of medicine oftn be fostered and prompted by (a) 
the State, (d) the local boards, (c) the Universities, (d) 
Private agencies (individuals or association). 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

In these volumes the following abbreviations have been 
use4 for the names of authors and their books : 

AbbreWatiosB. Names of Authors and Books. 


c. s. 

= Caraka Saihhita 

s. s. 

3s Susruta ,, 

A. S. 

as A^fShga Samgraha 

A. H. S. 

3 s A^^SAga Hfdaya Saihhita 

M. N. 

a Madhava Nidana 

V. M. 

s Vfinda Madhava 

C. P. D. 

Cakrapani Dat'ta 

Bha 

ss Bhanumati 

B. P. 

B Bbava Prakala 

Sa. s. 

BB SaraAgadhara Saihgraha 

V. K. V. 

a: Yyakhja Kusumavall 

V. M. K. 

B VyBkhya Madhu Ko^a 

G. N. 

= Gada Nigraba 

R. R. S« 

=s Rasaratna Samucoaya 

R. C. 

3s Rasendra Cintamani 

R. H. 

a: Rasa Hfdaya 

R. 

Bs Rasarnava 

A. T. 

= Agnivesa Tantra 

B. S. 

= Bhela Saihhita 

J. S. 

as JatukarQa „ 

P. S. 

=t Para&tra „ 

H. S. 

a> Harlta „ 

K, S. 

» K^arapani „ 

V. s. 

a: Vyddha Sufiruta 

V. H. 

at „ Harlta 

V. B. 

as „ Bhoja 

A. y.. 

as ABva Vaidyaka 

AV. 

sa Atbarvaveda 
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av. 

YV. 

sv. 

Ni. S. 

T. C. 
K,K. 

D. 

G. 

J. 

H. 

B. G. 

A. D. 

S. K. D. 
V. R. 

R. S. S. 
R. K. 

Si. S. 

B. M. 

V. J. 

Y. R. K. 
R. N. 

D. N. 

M. P. N. 
Y. T. 

A. 

A. 

R. P. 

V. V. P. 

N. 

A. R. 


= Rgveda 
= Ya 3 'ar Veda 
= SSma Veda 
= Nivandha Sathgraha 
= Tattva CandrikS 
3= Kartika Kundii 
= Dallvanacarya 
= GayadSsa 
= JaijjatScarya 
= Haricaadra 
= Ravi Gupta 
= Aruna Datta 
= tSrlkantha Datta 
= Vijaya RaksitS 
= Raeeudra Sara Saibgraha 
» Raseudra Kalpadruma 
s Sivadasa Sena 
BbSva Mi§ra 
= Vaidya Jivana 
= Yogajratnakara 
s Raja Nfghanta 
= Dbanvantari Nirgbantu 
= Madana Pala ,j, 

= Yoga Tarangini 
= Atreya 
= Agniveda 
= Rasa Pradipa 
= Vramba Vaivarta PnrSna 
= Navanitaka 
= Ayurveda RatuSkara 
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CHAPTER V 


AGNI 

Agni, to whom next to Indra, aj-e addressed the greatest 
number of hymns is one of the most important gods 
in the Rgveda. There he is described as the Purohita or 
Priest (i, 1, I ; 44,10,12; 58,3; 94, fi; 127,2; 128,4; 
iii, 2, 8 ; 3, 2 ; 11, 1 ; 13, 3 ; 21, 3; 28, 8 ; v, 11, 2), and 
as the King and the Superintendent of worship (i, 1,8; 
44, 8, 9 ; 65, 10; iii, 3, 3 ; 9, 8 ; 27, 2 ; iv, 3, 1 ; viii, 43, 4; 
X, 52). Various functions are ascribed to him : He is Ilotri 
(i, 1, 1; 12,1; 13,4;26,2, 5;31,3; 44,7; 45,7; 58,1; 
67,2; 76,2; 77, I ; 94,6; 127, 1,2, 10 ; 128, 1; 141, 12 ; 
143, 1 ; 144. 1 ; 149, 5 ; ii, 3, I ; 6, 1 ; 6, 6 ; 7, 6 ; 9, 9 ; 
iii, 1, 22 ; 2, 6, 15 ; 3, 2 ; 4, 4, 5 ; 5, 4 ; 6, 2 ; 7, 9 ; 9, 9 ; 
11, 1; 14, 1 ; 17,2, 5; 19,5; 21,1; 27,7; iv, 8, 4 ; 
V, 13, 3, 4; 20,3; vii, 16,5; x, 2, 1 ; 91, 8-11), 

Adhvarju (i, 94, 6 ; iii, 5, 4 ; x, 91, 10), the banner (iii, 3, 3 ; 
10, 4 ; 29, 5; vi, 2, 3) and the father of sacrifices (iii, 8, 4), 
Nestri (ii, 5, 5 ; x, 91, 10), Prasastri (ii, 5, 4 ; x. 91, 10), 
Potri (i, 94, 6; ii, 5, 2 ; iv, 9, 8 ; vii, 16, 5 ; x, 91,10), 
Agnidh and Brahmana (x, 91, 10). 

He is described as the great (i, 36, 12 ; 79, 5 .; 94, 6 ; 
128, 4; 145,2 ; 188,1 ; ii, 8, I ; .6, 7 ; iii, 1, 22 ; 2', 4),the 
wise (i, 12,1 ; 31, 2; 71, 10; 77, 8), and the purifier (i, 12, 
9, 10 : 95, 11; 142, -3 ; ii, 3, 1 ; 7, 4 j iii, 2, 6 ; 5, 7 ; 10, 
8 ; 17, 1 ; 21,2 ; V, 23,4 ; 26, 1). He is called Tanfinpit 
(i, 13, 2 ; 142, 2 ; 188, 2 ; iii, 4, 2 ; 29, 11 ; x, 110, 2), 
Narasaiusa (i,13, 3 ; 142, 8 ; ii, 8, 2 ; iii, 29,11 ; v, 6, 2 = 

27 
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Avesta Nairyo>Sanba, t.e., praised by ineu)^ JStSvedas 
(i, 44, 4; 45,3; 49,6; 77,5 ; 78,1; 94, 1; 99,1; 
127, 1 ; ii, 2, 1, 12 ; 4, 1; iii, 1, 20, 21; 2, 8 ; 3, 8 ; 
6,6; 10,3; 11,4,8; 15,4; 17,2,4; 20,3; 21,1; 
22, 1; 23, 1; 25, 5 ; 26, 7 ; 28, 1—4 ; 29, 2; iv, 1, 20; 
8,1; 6,11,12; 12,1; 14, 1; v, 4, 4, 10 ; 5, 1; 9, 1; 
22, 2; 26, 7), VaisvSnara (i, 39, 1; 49, 5, 6; 98, 1—3 ; 
iii, 2, 3; 26, 1; iv, 5, I; v, 27, 1) and Vasu (i, 31,3; 
44, 3; 45, 9 ; 79,5 ; 94, 13 ; 127, 1; 148, 6 ; ii, 3, 4; 
7, 1; 9, 1; iii, 4, 1 ; 15, 3 ; 18, 2 ; 19, 3 ; iv, 5,15 ; 

12, 6; V, 3, 10; 6, 1 ; 24, 2). He is MstSrisvan (i, 96, 

4; 128, 2; li7,3; 148, 1 ; iii, 5, 8; 26, 2, 3; 29, 11), 
JaiSbodlia (i, 27, 10), Usig (iii, 3, 7, 8 ; 11, 2 ; 15, 3 ; 
27, 10; iv, 1, 15; 0, 11), Angira R§i. (i, 31, 1, 2; 74, 
6; 75,2; 127, 2; iv, 9, 7; v, 8, 4; 10, 7; 21, 1 ; ii, 
84, 4 ; 102, 17), Dvaivadasa (vii, 92, 2; viii, 103,2), 
and Trasadasyavam (viii, 19, 22). 

Hit rele-tionship loiih the other gods .—Agni is 
identified with the following gods:—Mitra (i, 94,18; 
ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4, 8; v, 3, 1; vii, 12, 3); Vanina 

(ii, 1, 4; iii, 5, 4; v, 3, 1; vii 12, 3)'; Tvaftyi (ii, ], 6), 
ludra (ii, 1, 3, 6, 5; iii, 9, 2 ; v, 3, 1) ; Indra and 

VSyu (Nirukta, vii, 5); Vi§nu (ii, 1, 3; Nir, xii, 

19) ; ArjamSn (ii, 1, 4 ; v, 3, 2) ; Anisa (ii, 1, 4) ; 
Ltbhus (iii, 5, 6) ; Rudra (i, 27,10; iii, 2, 6 ; v, 8, 8) ; 
Aditi (j, 94, 15) ; ViSvadeva (i, 3, 4) ; BhSrata (i, 96,8; 
ii, 7, 1) ; Aditya (ii 3, 4) j Brahmana^pati; VidbStf (ii, 3, 
3); VisvSsam (v, 22, 2); Asura (iv, 2, 5 ; v, 12, 1; 16, 
1; vii; 2, 3; 6, 1; 13, 1; 30, 8); Parana; Savity; 
Bhaga; Hotra; BhSratl; Ilfi and Sarasvatl (i, 164, 46 ; 
ii, 1,3-7 ; iii, 5, 4; v, 8, 1-3; vii, 12, 3 ; x, 8,5), 

They call him (Sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
etc. ; that which is one they call it variously Agni, 
Yams, MatariSvSn (Rv. i,,J64, 46). In v, 3, 1-2, the 
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altar-fire Agni is called Varuna and Indra; in him are said 
to live all the gods. See also x, 114, 5 ; and iii, 38, 7, 
where reference to various forms of Agni is given. 

Agni becomes Varuna in the evening, rising in the 
morning he is Mitra, becoming Savitr he moves through 
the air, and as Indra he glows in the middle of the sky (Av, 
xiii, 3, 13). Agni is said to be the mouth of the Adityas, 
the tongue of the gods (ii, 1, 18, 14), and the companion 
of the Ratisak or bounteous gods (ii, 1, 13). Through 
him, not only the gods, but even the mortals taste their 
drinks (ii, 1, 14). Agni is said to bring Varuna, Indra, 
and the Maruts to the ceremony (x, 75, 11); he worships 
them (vii, 11, 3; viii, 91, 16 ; x, 7, 6), obeys their 
commands (x, 52, 1) and shares the adoration which they 
receive (i, 36, 4 ; ii, 2, 1). He is often prayed for to eat 
the offerings (iii, 21,1; 28, 1-6) and drink the Soma jiiicc 
(i, 14, 10; 19, 9 ; 21, 1, 3) with Indra (vii, 93, 6; viii, 38, 
4, 7-9). He is worshipped by Varuna, Mitra, the Maruts 
and 3,339 gods (iii, 9, 9; 14, 4; x, 69, 9). He helps 
Varuna, Mitra and Aryamin (i, 141, 9). 

His Parents. —Agni is said to be the son of Heaven and 
Earth (i, 140, 7 ; iii, 2, 2 ; .3, 11 ; 25, 1; x, 1, 2 ; 2, 7 ; 
46,9), of Tva^tr (i, «3, 5; iii, 7,4; x, 46,9; see 
Hillebrandt's Vedische Mythologie i, 522 seq., Bergaigne, 
Rel. Ved., vii, 26, 6 ; iii, 47, seq., x, 2, 7), of Il5 (iii, 29,3), 
and also as the ghfta-sprinkling offspring of Manu (i, 45,1). 
Agni, the hidden god (i, 95,4; iii, 1, 9, 14 ; 5, 10; 9, 5 ; 
V. 11, 6), is said to be of twofold births,—celestial and 
terrestrial (i, 47, 4, 5). The terrestrial birth refers to the 
generation of Agni by means of friction between two 
kindling sticks, aranis (i, 68, 2; 127,4; iii 29, 1,2, 3; 23, 
2, 8 ; V, 9, 3 ; vU, 1,1; viii, 23, 25 ; x, 5, 3 ; 7, 5 ; 49, 
l5 ; 24, 4), one the father, the other the mother. Thus his 
two mothers are described to be the two kindling sticks 
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(i, SI, 2; 128, 3; 141, 4). Sometimes Agni is said to 
be born with the fingers which twirl the sticks (iii, 26, 3 ; 
iv, 6, 8 ; X, 4, 6) which die when he is born 7'J, 4). 
He is also said to have three births ;—one in the sea as 
sun (x, 5, 7), one in the heaven as lightning, and one in 
the waters (i, 95, 13; x, 45, 8). He is described as the 
child of water (1,143, 1; 144, 2; 145,5; ii, 1,1; 
iii, I, 8; 8, 5 ; 5, 3 ; 9, I, 2, 4; 11, 12 ; vii, 9, 3; x, 2, 
7 ; 91, 6); or its grandson (x, 8, 5). In x, 51, he is said 
to have been desired by the gods to come out of water 
and plants on a promise of his long life and a share in 
the sacrifice. He is also said to have been born out of 
heaven, out of the water and the stone, out of the forests 
and herbs (ii, I, I; iii, 1,13). Indra is said to have 
generated him between two clouds or stones (ii, 12,3). 
Bhfgu discovered (x, 4, 6, 2) and worshipped him in the 
abode of the waters (ii, 4,2; iii, 1,3), appointed him 
as messenger (i, 71, 4), and placed him among men 
(i, 58, 6; 143, 4; iv, 7, I, 4; vi, 15, 2). Angirasa 
discovered Agni (v, 11, 6), and the Angirasa family intro¬ 
duced and extended the fire worship (i, 71,2, 3). Another 
account says that MStSrisvSn produced the hidden one 
(i, 60, 1.; 71, 4; 93, 6 ; 141, 3 ; 143, 2 ; iii, 5,10; 9, 5; 
vi, 8, 4 ; X, 46, 9) and brought Agni from the god# (iii, 
9, 5) in the sky (x, 5, 7) and gave him as a gift to 
Bhfgu who, in his turn, gave him to Manu. In Rv. vi, 
16,13, we find that Atharvan fei first produced fire xmsfj 
“ Thee, Agni, from out the sky Atharvan twisted." (See 
X, 21, 5.) This reminds ns of the Greek Pra- 
mantheus or Prometheus, the son of Titan lapetus and 
Clymene. He stole fire from heaven and brought it to 
men, when Zeus refused mortals the use of fire. 
This theft displeased Jupiter so much that he sent 
Pandora to Prometheus with a box that wasHUed with 
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all sorts of evils. His brother Epimetheos married 
Pandora, who opened her box and let evils, trouble and 
diseases hitherto unknown spread over the earth. Hope 
alone remained in the box. 

^No pow’r the pride of mortals can controul: 

Prone to new crimes, by strong presumption driven, 

With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole 
Celestial fire, and bore it down from heaven ! 

The fatal present brought on mortal race 
An army of diseases; death began 

With vigour then to mend his halting pace. 

And found a most compendious way to man.^* 

Horace, Carm, 1, x. 

In vi, 16, 14, Dadhici, the son of Athavan is said to 
have kindled fire. Trita, the son of Vibhuvasa, received 
Agni on land (x, 46, 8). 

The Atharvans were so called as they were appointed 
to take care of the sacrificial fires : from Atharya=sfire. 
The Persian fire-priests held similar functions as Atharvans. 
The flre- 2 :od of the ancient Iranians was Atar (See 
Rogozin’s Story of Medea^ pp. 180-152; x, 46, 2, 9.) 
Some declare that Bliadryasva first kindled fire, and 
so he is calleii Agni Biiadryasva (x, 69, 1). He is 
sometimes described as the son of Vala or Strength (iii, 14, 
1) or his grandson (ii, 6, 2). He is also said to have 
been generated by Daus (x, 45, 8), by the Dawn (vii, 78, 
3), by Indra and Visuu (vii, 99, 4), by TvastS (x, 2, 7), 
and by the gods (vi, 7, ^ ; vii, 91,17; x, 46, 9) who 
placed him among men (i, 36, 10; ii, 4, 3 ; vi, 16, I; 
vii, 7, 5; viii, 73, 2) as a light to the Aryan people 
(i, 59, ^). For his three-fold origin see Rv., i, 95, 3 ; 
iii, 26, 7 = 2 Vaj. S, xvii, 66 ; v, 4, 8; vii, 39, 8 ; x, 45, 1 
=V!lj. S., xii, 18; x, 5, 6,=:S. V., 1, 65) and for twofold 
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origin, see i, 60, 1; 140, 2 ; 149, 2, 3 ; ii, 9,8 j vii, 43, 28. 
Agni’s three-fold birth represents “ the first triality, which, 
philosophically, is interpreted as a trinity ” (Hopkins) 
in later times: the sectarian trinity where Visnu is the 
snn, and Rudra, the lightning. 

Varuna is described as his brother (iv, 1, 2) and Indra 
his twin brother (vi, 59, 2). SvSbS is his wife and U§S, 
his daughter (i, 71, 5). 

Agni is compared to a delightful new-born infant 
(i, 69, 4), which like spirits, is difficult to catch (i, 168, 

2 ...X, 7, 5 ; 49, 15). He consumes his parents 

after birth (x, 79, 4). He does not suckle her mother’s 
breasts (x, 115, 1) but is nourished by oblations of 
clarified butter (iii, 21, 1, 3) which is his food (i, 7, 6 ; 
iii, 17, 1; 27, 5 ; v, 11, 3 ; 14, 6 ; vii, 3, 1 ; viii, 39, 8; 
48, 10, 22; X, 69, 1,2; 118, 4, 6; 122, 2 ; Av., i, 7, 2), 
his eyes (iii, 26, 7) and his hairs (viii, 49, 2). He is 
butter-backed (v, 4, 3 ; 37, 1; vii, 2, 4; x, 122, 4), 

shines witli butter (iii, 18; v, 11, 1 ; x, 21, 7) and issues 
from butter (ii, 3, 11; v, 8, 6). He is all devouring 
(viii, 44, 26) and is also fed by wood (ii, 7, 6 ; vii, 3, 4; 
X, 45, 8 ; 79j 7). He swallows his food without mastica¬ 
tion (x, 79, 1, 2). 

His appearance,— is the never-ageing (i, 27, 9 ; 
63,4; 143, 3; 144,4 ; 146, 2, 4 ; iii, 2, 2; 6, 4; 7, 7), 

immortal, (i, 26, 9 ; 31, 7 ; 44, 6, 11; 58, 1 ; 72, 6; 

77, 1; ii, 10, 1, 2 ; iii, 1, 18; 2, 11 ; 3, 1; 11, 2; 17, 4; 
27, 5, 7 ; iv, 11,5; v, 4, 10; 14, 2 ; 18, 6 ; vi, 9, 4; 
vii, 4, 4; viii, 60, 11; x, 79, 1), young (vi, 7,7), god 
(i, 26, 10; 31, 8; 36, 6, 15; 44, 4; 145, 8; 

147, 2; 189, 2, 4; ii, 7, 1; iii, 9, 6 ; 19, 4; 23, 1; iv. 2, 
10; 4, 6; 12,4; v, 1, 10). He is described as having 
four eyes (i, 81, 13), or hundred eyes (i, 128, 3), or 
thousand eyes (i, 79, 12). He is long-tailed (i, 27, 1) 
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with the banner of smoke (i, 23, 11; 41, 3; 94, 10; 
iii, 10, 4; 11, 3 ; v, 11, 3; 43, 4; 44, 10 ; x, 4, 6 ; 12, 2). 
His hairs are the terrible (i, 36, 10, 20) blazing (i, 45,6; 

iii, 14, I; 17,1; 27,4; v, 8, 2; vi, 41, 10) red flames 
(i, 36, 9; iii, 14, 1; 17,1; 27, 4 ; v, 8, 2)—the grass- 
consuming sparks (i, 94, 1), with which as the forest—fire, 
when driven by wind, he shears the hairs of the earth (i, 58, 
4, 5; 65, 4, 8; 67, 1) like a barber shaving a beard 
(x, 142, 4), carves the wood (i, 27,4) and eats and chews 
with his sharp jaws the forests (i, 143, 5 ; ii, 2, 5 ; 4, 6, 6, 
which are rendered black by bis‘tongue (i, 143,5; vi, 41, 
10 j 60, 10; X, 79, 2). Agni is therefore described as 
the lord of forests (iii, 8, 1, 3, 6, 11). He is without 
head and foot (iv, 1, 11) but is sometimes represented as 
having a burning head (vii, 3, 1), or three heads with seven 
tongues and seven rays (i, 146, 1 ; ii, .5, 2). His face is 
turned everywhere (i, 97, 8), He shakes his thousand 
horns (1,79, 2; 140,6; v, 2, i). He is gay, beautiful 
and blameless (i,31,9; 94,7; 143, 3; 144, 7). He is 
formed of gold (iv, 3, 1; x, 20, 9) and he has golden 
beard (v, 7, 7). His teeth are sharp (i, 79,6; 14,3,5; 

iv, 5, 4; 16, 5; viii, 19,22), burning (i, 58, 5; vii, 28, 4 
and brilliant (v, 7, 7),—the golden (v, 2, 3) and iron 
grinders (x, 87, 2) are set in sharp and consuming jaws 
(viii, 49, 18 ; x, 79, 1), the sharp iron (x, 87, 2) teeth (i, 79 
6) set ip fierce jaws (i, 36,16 ; 68, 5). His two teeth 
(x, 87, 3), strong as iron (x, 87, 2) cut the Bak§asas, 
especially the cannibals, and those who steal cow's milk 
(x, 187,16). 

Forms of Agni. —Agni is the altar-fire. The other 
fires are verily Agni’s branches (i, 59, 1; vii, 1, 14; 
viii, 19, 38). He has hundred manifestations and shines 
like the sun (i, 49,3; vii, 3, 6; 8,4; x, 91, 4) As 
sun, he is the bright great splendour of dawn (i, 94, 5; 
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146^ 4 i V, 17, a), the solar hero (ii, 2, 1). He, as 
moon, determines the season of the dwellers on earth 
(i, 95, S). He assumes the fierce appearance which 
is above, i.e., lightning (i, 95, 8). His triple existence 
is explained by his three-fold manifestations : Sun in 
heaven, lightning in the atmosphere and as fire on the 
earth (x, 88). In this hymn Sun is identified with Agni 
(v, 6) YSska in Nirukta, vii, 27, 88). 

The Agni in this earth has also three forms. He is 
ealed KravySd and is besought to burn tlie body of the 
dead in such a way as not to destroy it completely 
(i, 162, 20; x. It), 4) but to send the soul to tiie Fathers 
in the world of the righteous. In x, 16, 9, 10, such 
a funeral Agui is spoken of as an object to be repelled. 
In Vaj. S., 1, 17, Agni is prayed to drive away two of 
his own forms: Kravyad (=:devourer of dead flesh or 
funeral fire) and Amad ( = devourer of raw flesh or 
culinary fire) and to bring Yaya yogyah or sacrificial fire. 
Compare also Vaj. S., xviii, 51. In Taitt. S., ii, 5,8, 6, 
we have three forms of fire mentioned : Hayavahana 
for Devas ; Kavyavahana for the Pitps (Fathers) and 
Saharak§tah for the A suras. 

Hit power. —He is the divine monarch, strong as Indra 
(vii, 6, 1), the king of all treasures which dwell in the 
mountains, in the earth, in the herbs, in the waters, in the 
sky and among men (i, 59, 3 ; 72, 1; vii, 6, 7 ; 9, 3; x, 4, 
1; 6, 6; 91, 3). He is the giver of wealth (i, 46, 1, 8; 
127,11), the priest (x, 110, 11; 150, 4) and the swift 
(x, 6, 4) messenger of the gods (i, 36, 3-5; 44, 7, II; 
72,7 ; 183,1; ii, 6, 6; iii, 3, 2; 5, 2; 6, 5 ; 11, 2 ; iv, 2, 2 ; 
8, 1; V, 11, 4; Taitt. Br., ii, 4, 1,6; Taitt. Sam., ii, 5, 
8, the carrier of oblations (i, 36, 10; 72,7; iii, 9, 6; 
11, 2; V, 25, 4) and the law-giver of the gods (i. 31, 
2, 10; 15, 3). Agni is the bond of communication 
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between gods and men (i, 12, 1, 2, 4, S', 27, 4; 36, 
3-5; 44, 2, 3, 5, 0, 12 ; 58, 1 ; 74, 4, 7 ; 188, 1; ii, 6, 
6, 7 ; 9, 2; 10, 6 j iii, 6, 5; 9, S; 11, 2 j 17, 4; 21, 1, 

5 ; iv, 1, 8 ; 2, 3 ; 7, 8 ; 8, 2, 4; v, 8, 6 ; 21, 3 ; vi, 15, 
8-10 ; vii, 11, 4 ; 16, 4; 17, 6 ; viii, 19, 21 j 23, 18, 19 ; 
39, 1,9; 44, 3 ; x, 4, 2 ; 46, 10; 91, 11; 122, 7). He 
is god among gods (i, 31, 9 ; 94, 13), bull among animals 
(i, 31, 5 ; 58, 4, 5 ; 79, 2 ; 128, 3 ; 140, 6, 10; 141, 2 ; 
145, 2 ; ii, 1, 3; 8, 11; 9, 2; iii, 4, 3 ; 6, 5; 7, 6, 7 ; 
15, 3; V, 2, 12; 12, 1). He kills many enemies in 
battle with a few companions (i, 31, 6). His weapons 
are sharp (iv, 4, 4; 5, 3). He slew the Dasyns and 
Raksasas (iii, 15,1; vii, 13,^ 1; 15, 10; viii, 23,3; 
43, 26; X, 87, 1, 2, 5 ; 9, 14) and cut down ^ambara. 
He defeated the Fanis (vii, 6, 3; 9, 2) and drove away 
the Dasyus (i, 59, 2 ; vii, 5, 6; x, 69, 6). He killed 
Jarntha, bringing him out of water (x, 80, 3). Like 
Indra, he is also said to be the slayer of V fitra 
(iii, 20, 4) and destroyer of cities (i, 59, 6; 78,4; 
vi, 16, 14, 39, 48 ; vii, 5, 8 ; 6, I, 2 ; viii, 63, 4 ; Av., 
iv, 23, 5 ; vii, 110, 1). Agni protected Atri, BharadvSja, 
Gavis^hlra, Kanva and Tryasdasyu in battlefield (x, 150, 
5). He is fearful like an army let loose (i, 66, 8; 
142, 4 ; 143, 5). He roars like thunder (vii, 3, 6 ; viii, 
91, 5; X, 45, 4), like the wind (viii, 91, 5) and like a lion 
(iii, 2, 11). His ilames roar like the waves of the sea 
(i, 44, 12) and terrify the birds when he devours grasses 
(i; 94, 10, 11). He resounds as the Maruts and as 
lightning (i, 143, 5) and is the conqueror of thousands 

a 188,1). 

Divine honours. —He is said to have produced the 
two worlds and upheld! the earth and sky (i, 67, 3, 5 ; 
iii, 5, 10) and kept them apart (i, 96, 4; iii, 5, 10; 
6, 5; vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2, 3 ; vii, 5, 4, 6). He formed the 
28 
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luminaries of heaven (vi, 7, 7 ; 8, 2) and placed the 
sun in the sky (x, 56, 4). He adorned the sky with 
stars (i, 68, 5, 10) and caused the sky to roar (i, 
81, 4). He is said to bestow vigour (i, 166, 4) and to 
grow op with might within the plants, within the 
children and within the sprouting grass (i, 67, 9; 95, 
10). He begot Mitra (x, 8, 4); and created all creatures 
that move (x, 88, 4). He is the head of the sky and 
the centre of the earth (i, 59, 2 j vi, 7, 1 ; vii, 44, 16 ; 
X, 88, 5). Before him, the men tremble (ii, 8, 3 ; 9, 1 = 
Vaj. S. xi, 36; vi, 7, 5 ; vii, 44, 25; 92, 3) and the 

gods fear him (vi, 9, 7). He sees all creatures (iii, 55, 10 ; 

X, 187', 4), knows the births of gods and men (i, 70, 1,3; 

iii, 4, 11 ; vi, 15, 3) and the secrets of mortals (viii, 39, 

6). He destroys darkness (i, 94, 7; 140, 1; x, 88, 2) 
as he is brilliant (i, 27, 6 ; 140, 1; ii, 10, 2; v, 2, 8; 

26, 2; vi, 10, 3; 15, 2 ; vii, 9, 3 ; 12,1; 15, 10; viii, 19, 

2; 28, 20; 4, 3, 31). 

Ag«i*« chariot and horses. —His beautiful car (ii, 3, 9 ; 

iv, 2, 4) is made of gold (iv, 1, 8). As he drives his 
two ruddy, red, wind-driven horses called Rohita, yoked, 
to his chariot (i, 94, 10 ; ii, 6, 5 ; 10, 2 ; iii; 6, 6) which 
is variegated (x, 1, 5), and luminous (i, 140, 1; 141, 12; 
iii, 5, 3; v, 1, 11; x, 1, 5) like lightning (iii, 14, 1), 
he bellows like a bull (1, 94,10,11). His path and wheels 
are marked by blackness (ii,^4, 6 j vi, 10, 4; vii, 8, 2; 
viii, 23, 19). His horses are butter-backed, wind-driven 
and active, and assume all forms (i, 14, 6, 12 ; 45, 
2; 94, 10; 141, 12 ; ..ii, 4, 2 ; 10, 8 ; iv, 1, 8 ; 2, 2, 4; 
6, 9 ; vi, 16, 43 ; vii, 16, 2 ; viii, 43, 16 ; x, 7, 4; 70, 2), 
His horses are said to have seven tongues (iii, 6, 2). He 
comes, seated in his car (iii, 4, 11; vii, 11, 1 ; x, 70, 2), 
to the sacrificial altar alone (x, 70, 2) or in company 
with other gods (i, 14, 12 ; iii, 6, 6, 9; viii, 64,1). 
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Agni and hix votaries .— A"ni has taken np his abode 
among men as their guest or Atithi (i, 44, 4; 58, 6 ; ii. 
4, 1 j! iii, 2, 2 ; iv, 1, 20; v, 1, 8 ; 8, 2 ; 18, 1 ; vi, 2, 7 ; 
15, 1, 4; vii, 8, 4 ; viii, 73, 1 ; x, 10, 5; 91, 2; 92, 1). 
He is the lord, protector and leader of the people (i, 12, 
2; 26, 7 ; 31, 11; 96, 4 ; ii, 1, 8; iii, 11, 5). He is 
their father, mother, brother, son and friend (i, 26, 3; 
31, 10; 14, 16 ; 75, 4 ; 161, 1; ii, 1, 9 ; vi, 1, 5 ; v, 4, 
2; viii, 43, 16; 64; 16; x, 7, 3). He is guardian and 
father, even of the weak (i, 31, 14) and accepts hymns 
even of the poor (i, 31, 13). He supports men (i, 59, 1 
iv, 5, 1) and has ‘ grpnped men in dwelling places ’ (iii, 1 
17). He is their house-priest. He is called “ Grhapati 
oi" master of the house (i, 12, 6 ; 36, 5; 80, 4 ; v, 8, 2 
vii, 15, 2), “ Vigpati ” or lord of men and raja or king of 
men (i, .59, 5 ; ii, 1,8; iii, 10, 1 ; v, 4, 1; vi, 7, 1; vii, 
8, 1; viii, 43, 24). 

His worshippers turn to him (x, 91, .3) with gl.ad 
hearts (viii, 48, 31 )j They prosper and live long (vi, 2, 4, 
5; 5, 5 ; 10, 3 ; 13, 4; 15, 11; vii, 11, 2 ; viii, 19, 5, 6 ; 
44, 13; 73, 9). He is protector and friend of the man 
who serves him (iv, 2, 0; 4, 10 ; x, 79, 5). He gives him 
riches (i, 1, 3; 31, 10 ; 36, 4) and abundant food (i, 27, 7) 
and makes him unconquerable (viii, 23,15) in battle. He 
preserves men from calamities (iii, 20, 4 ; v, 4, 9 ; vii, .12, 
2). He is the source of all blessings (vi, 13, 1) and is like 
water in a desert (x, 4, I). He satisfies his votaries ■ with 
riches, food, deliverance, sons, etc. (i, 12,8,9; 36,12; 
58, 8, 9; ii, 4 , 8 ; 7, 2, 3; 9, 5; iii, 1,21; 16, 3 ; iv, 2, 
20; 3, 14; 11, 6; v, 3, 11; vi, I, 12; 4, 8; 5^, 7; C, 7; 
vii, 5, 13, 19). His worshippers prayed for his protection 
inside a house having hundred iron wills (i, 189, 2 ; vi, 
48, 8 ; vii, 3, 7 ; 16, 14; 16, 10) and forgiveness for folly 
against Aditi (iv, 12, 4; vii, 98, 7) and Varuna (iv, 1,4). 
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In vii, 19, 25 and 44, 23, his worshippers assured Agni of 
every help if they mutually changed their places. ‘ Let 
us be united with thy favour which bestows strength ’ is 
the prayer of the Seers (i, 31, 8) whose invocations the 
god hears (viii, 143, 23). 

He is prayed to strike down the malevolent, the enemy 
of his worshippers (iv, 4, 4; vi, 8, 5; Av., iii, 1,1; 2, 
1; vi, 120, 1) in battle (vii, 43, 21 ; 73, 8 ; viii, 11, 8, 
9). He saved Jaratkarna (x. 80, 2) and Atri when he fell 
in a hot well (x, 80, 2). 

Agni as a physician, —In the following hymns we find 
references to the skill of Agni as a physician who cured 
diseases. In Rv., i, 12, 7, Agni is said to be the god who 
drives away diseases. Agni saved Dirghatamas, the 
blind son of MamatS from distress (i, 141, 3; iv, 4, 
18; MBH. 1,4179 seq.^ ed. Calc.; Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, ii, 145). Me is. prayed to prolong life (i, 
94, 16; iv, 12, 6) and he lengthened Praskanva’s 

life that he may reach old age (i, 44, 6). In i, 189, 
3, the poet prays: “ Agni! Drive away from us all 
plagues;” and in i, 94, 15, he is prayed to grant 
sinlessness in health and wealth. In Rv., vii, 50, 2, Agni 
is prayed to remedy tlie poison Vandana which form.s at 
the nodes of trees, and which causes swelling of knees and 
ankles. Agni is invoked to bestow a renowned son (v, 25, 
5). In i, 71, 10, he is prayed to prevent old age. In 
Av,, V, 28, I: . Agni is thus invoked : “ Thou art a physi¬ 
cian (bhisaj), a maker of remedy (bbefaja) j by thee may 
we gain cow, horse, man (purusa)”—Whitney. In 29, 13 ; 
we find a prayer ; "Make him, O Agni, exuberant,sacrificial 
(medhya), free from Yaksmi; let him live.” In 30, 14: 
" With breath, O Agni, with sight unite him; associate him 
with body, with strength ; thou understandest immortality 
(amfta), let him not now go.” The purifying property 
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of Agni is hinted at vi, 62 : Let VaisvSnara (Agni) by 
his rays purify us, the wind, lively with mists by his 
breatli ” (1.) Take ye hold upon that (f) of Vaisvanara 
in order to splendour, becoming cleansed, clear and 
purifying,” In Rv., iv, 12,4, fire is said to purify as water 
purifies a roan from dirt and sin. Agni is invoked for 
relief from insanity (vi, 111) and to put out snake’s 
poison (x, 4, 26), 

In vii, 1, 7, Agni is said to cure diseases by reducing 
high temperature. In vii, 1, 20, 22, he is pmyed to purify 
our food. Prayers are offered to Agni to give his votaries 
productive virility (vii, 2, 9). He causes the women to 
deliver many heroic* sons (x, 80, ]). Through his kind¬ 
ness Rsi Numedha got a son (x, 80, 8). 

In the Mahabharata Agni is said to have cured 
indigestion <»f the gods and the Fathers, caused by 
eating excessive rice-offerings in Sraddha (Anusasanika 
Parvadhjraya, Ch. 92). 

Hin charader ,—He is pure; he is truthful (i, 73, 2; 
76, 5; vii, 7, (5). He is kind to his friends; and is 
always accessible to the poor. He is the upholder of 
religious order. He lights the earth, gives life and sup¬ 
ports men. His deep sympathy for mortals at once 
destined him to surpass other gods and to become the 
popular god of the Vedic Hindus. 

Agni is also invoked with other gods: especially with 
Indra as Ihdragni (i, 21 ; 108; 109; iii, 12, 25,4; v, 
27, G ; 86 ; vi, 59 ; 60 ; vii, 93 ; 94). They are both 
described as thunderers, slayers of Vrttra (viii, 38, 
4 ; i, 108, 3 ; Bergaigne ii, 295 ; viii, 8, 9) and shaker of 
cities (iii, 12, 4, 6 ; vi, 59, 3; 60, 3; vii, 9.3, 1-4; viii, 
38, 2) In vii, 94, 7, they are prayed for help. They 
are called ‘^Asvina” or horse-men (i, 109, 4), the two 
“ rtvija ” or priests (viii, 38, 1), Indras or the two Indras 
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and the two Agnis (vi, 60, 1). They are correlative 
deities and are conceivetl as one joint deity like the two 
Asvins. 

Agni and Soma : i, 96. 

Agni and Marnts : viii, 103. 

Agni and Sun : x, 88. 

Agni, Sun and Vayu : x, 186. 

In the ^-veda'the following hymn’s are addressed to 
Agni I— 

i, 1 j 2 ; 13 j 26; 27 ; 31; 36 j 44 ; 45 ; 58-60; 65-79; 
94-99; 127; 128; 140-150; 188; 189. 

ii, I-IO. 

iii, 1-29. 

iv, 1-15. 

V, 1-28. 

vi, 1-16; 48, MO; 59; 60. 

vii, 1-17 ; 50, 3 ; 98; 94 ; 104, 10. 

viii, 11; 19 (except 26, 27, 34, 3.5); 28 ; 38 ; 39 ; 40; 
48; 44; 56 ; 58; 60 ; 72 ; 75; 84 ; 102; 103. 

X, 1-8; II, 12; 15, 11-14; 16; 20; 45; 46; 53; 69; 
79;'80; 87; 88; 91; 110; 115; 118; 122; 124; 125; 
140; 142; 150; 156; 187; 188; 191,1. 

In a hymn to Agni, in the Mark&ndeya Purana, Sect. 
99) vv. 52 ff, the seven tongues of Agni are thus described : 
(1) Ksli, the Hnal destroyer, (2) KarSll, the cause of the 
great mundane dissolution, (3) Mono java, the quality of 
lightness, (4). SulohitB, accomplisher of the desire of crea¬ 
tures, (5) Siidhumravarna, the inilictor of diseases on 
living beings, (6) Sphulihgini, the loveliest of all, 7. 
VisvS, bestower of blessings on living beings. The seven 
shafts of Agni are also referred to in the 17th verse of this 
byoan. 

in the Man<)uk Upani^ad i, 2, 4, the seven flickering 
tongnes of the fire are mentioned : Kftll (the black one), 
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KarSll (the terrific), Manojava (swift as mind), Sniohitft 
(the red one), SudhQmravarna (of purple colour), Sphu> 
lingini (emitting sparks) and Visvarupi (all-shaped). Of 
these names. Kali and KarSll are well known to us as the 
names of Siva’s consorts. 

In the Grbya Saihgraha, (pp. 782-3), the seven tongues 


and their functions are 

described 

• 


1. 

Kar&ll 

for eating 

Rak^asas 

2. 

Dhumini 

99 

•9 

Asuras 

3. 

Sveta 

9i 

99 

Nagas 

4. 

Lohita 

99 

99 

PisScas 

5. 

Maha Lolita 

>9 

99 

Gandharvas 

6 . 

Supama 

99 

99 

Yama 

7. 

PadmarSga 

99 

99 

Devas 
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The Yata or Viyu is the wind-god in the Vedas. He 
is often invoked with Indra (i, 2, 4; 14, 3; 23, 2 ; 135, 4). 
The three daily Soma oblations are made chieHy to Indra 
and Yayn. There is some difference between Vata and 
VSyu: Vata is the wind, and Vayu is the wind-god. 
A similar differentiation also occurs in the case of the 
Sdrya, Sun and Saviti, Sun-girl. The Vata is the>same as 
the Scandinavian Woden. This deity, as it was known 
to the Iranians and Teutons, must be one of the primitive 
gods of the Aryans. The Greek and Latin names. Van 
and Pavonius correspond to the Sanskrit word Pavana, 
another name of VSyu. VSyu is one of the god in the 
Zend Avesta, where he is prayed for by Thrataon (Sanskrit 
Traitan) for conquering Ajidathak (Ahi, Dahakin Sanskrit). 
—ifend Avesta., Ram Yastt. Vayu is the power or god 
at the back of the Vata or wind. The VSyu is the loftier 
spiritual conception of Vata. But the terms used to 
describe VSyu are also applied in 'reference to Vata, 
the physical prototype of VSyu. In i, 142, 12, VSyu 
refers to the god, while in V, 19, 5, it represents the 
wind. 

Vayu is said to have sprung from the breath of Puru^a 
(x, 90,13). He is also described to have been generated 
by the two worlds (vii, 90, 13). The VSyus are said to be 
the sons of Rudra (x, 93, 7). He is the son-in-law 
of Tva§ta (viii, 26, 21, 22). He begets the storm-gods 
Maruts, (i, 24,4) from the rivers of heaven. He is 
attended by Pu^Sn, Maruts and the Vii§va-devas (i, 142,12). 
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Most of the hymns simply invite Vftya and Indrs 
to come to sacrifice on the same chariot (,iv. 46; 2-, 
48, 2; viii, 91, 5). YSyu alone, or with Indra gets the 
first drink of the Soma juice (i, 134, 1; 135, 1, 4; 139, 1 ; 
ii, 41, 3; iv, 46, I, 2 ; 47, 2; v, 43, 3 ; 51, 4, 6 ; vii, 

90, 5 ; 91, 4; 92, 2 ; viii, 8, 26 ; 26, 23; x, 65, 9 ; 141, 4). 
Indra and Vayu are popular gods. The spiritual exaltation 
'of these gods over the material phenomena is characteris¬ 
tic of the atmospheric and earthly gods. They are 
invoked together to come quickly to the sacrifice (i, 2,5, 6) 
and to drink Soma there (i, 2, 4). 

Accoi'diug to Yaska (Nirukta, vii, 5), Agni is the 
representative of terrestrial gods; Surya, of celestial gods; 
and Indra and Vayu, of the gods of aerial or intermediate 
sj)here. They had different names according to their 
functions as Hota, Adhvaryu, Bmhma and UdgatS. In 
V, 41, 4, the Vedie triad is Fire, Wind, and Indra ; (Trita 
of the sky) and in x, 158, ff. Sun, Wind and Fire form 
the triad (x, 136). 

He is beautiful in appearance (i, 2, 1 ; vii, 26, 24). 
He rushes noisily (x, 100, 2). He is described to be 
swift, wise, and thousand-eyed; and with Indra he is 
spoken of as touching the sky (i, 23, 2, 3). 

His shining car which touches the sky is made of 
gold (iv, 46, 3, 4). It is drawn by a pair of red or 
purple horses (i, 134, 3) or by several team of ninety-nine, 
or hundred, or thousand Niyuta horses (i, 134, 1; 135, 
1, 8,4; iv, 46, 2,3; 47,1; 48,2, 4, 5;ii, 41, 1; vii, 

91, 6; 92, 1, 5). 

In the family books, the three complete hymns to 
Wind do not occur, and Indra is always associated with 
VSyu in all the hymns (vii, 90-92; iv, 47-48). Similar 
association also occurs in i, 2, 4, 6 ; v. 51, 4, 6, 7, 10. In 
vi, 51, 12, he is associated with Soma, 
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HYMNS TO VAYU. 

Rt,, i, S, 1 : Gome, O VSyu, worthy of sight! and 
drink Soma juice. 

% : The priests have prepared Soma and are 
praying for you. 

3 : Your words describing the properties of 

Soma juice go to the worshippers. 

4 : O Indra and VSyu! Come hither. Drojjs 

of Soma juice want you. 

5 : You know Soma juice. Come soon. 

6 : O ye two men ! Come near to Soma. 
184, 1: Let the swift Niyuta horses bring you 

on your car first among the gods to 
drink Soma. May you approve our 
hymns. 

i : May the deiighfful well-made Soma 
drops please you. Your Nijuta horses 
are bringing you to the altar. Your 
yotaries are expressing their wishes 
before you. 

3 ; VSyu yokes two red horses to his chariot. 

As a lover awakes bis sleeping sweet¬ 
heart, you awaken your votaries. You 
display heaven and earth and brighten 
UfS. 

4 : bright U 98 spread put beauti¬ 

ful garments in their new rays. To you 
cow poors out heir riches. You have 
brought Maruts from heaven. 

5: From you the Soma rushed to voters. 
Yon protect men from fear of evil 
spirits and robbers. 
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185, 1 : 


2 : 


3 : 

4 : 

5 : 

« : 

7: 

8 : 

9 : 


164 , 44 : 
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O Vayu, you are worthy to drink Soma 
Hrst. The cows pour out butter and 
milk for you. 

O Vayu, come on your thousand Niyuta 
horses and drink Soma. The gods are 
waiting for you. 

The Soma juice, purified and stimulating, 
men offer you ; yoke your horses 
and go away, being delighted 
with us. 

The priests have prepared pure Soma, 
which is your due. Come to our 
sacrifice on your horses. 

You two, O VSyu and Indra, come here 
with riches and drink Soma. 

You are giver of food; you come to 
drink Soma. 

This Soma, purified through a sieve, is 
for you. 

You both go to the house where Soma is 
being prepared, hymns are chanted, 
and is flowing. 

You accept the oblations iu this sacrifice. 
Cows are giving milk. May they not 
be weak and destroyed. 

The young, strong and swift horses are 
carrying you. It is difficult to stop 
their motion. 

Three hairy beings annually inspect this 
earth in proper time. One shaves the 
earth (Agni); a second, acts as her over^ 
seer (Sun); and the third, is seen fay 
his motion, his form is never sem 
(Vlyu). 
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iv, 46, 1 



47 

48, 1 
2 
8 

4 

5 


V, 51, 4-7 \ 
lOj 

12 

Rv., i, 186, 10 
▼Hi, 26, 20 
21 

22 

23 


: Do you drink soma in this sacrifice as 
you are the first drinker. 

: Hymns to Indra and VSyu. 

• 21 11 11 

: Come here on your chariot to drink 
Soma. 

: Indra is your charioteer, come to 
drink Soma. 

: The Earth and Heaven follow you, 
come, etc. 

: May ninety-nine swift horses carry 
yon, come, etc. 

: Harness hundred or thousand horses to 
the chariot. 

: Hymns to Indra and Viyn. 

: Hymns to Vayu and Soma 

HYMNS TO VATA. 

: Vita, like Visnu, is free from 

malice. 

: Harness your two horses and then 
come here to drink Soma. 

: O Vftyu, the son-in-law of Tvaftfi, 
the lord of sacrifice, may we bo 
maintained by yon. 

: I pray VSyu, the son-in-law of 
Tvaf^, for riches. 

: Yon bear the goodness of Heaven. 
Harness the horse to your 

chariot. 

: You are beautiful. I pray you to 
come here 


24 
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25 : 

46. 25 : 

26 : 

27 : 

28 ; 

32 : 

101, 9 : 

10 : 

186, 2 : 

3 : 


Yon are the chief among the gods; 
may you grant us food, water 
and work. 

You are giver of riches and 
strength. I pray you. 

Drinker of shining and purified 
Soma. 

You, PrthuMava, wished to give 
me riches and so ordered your 
managers Aradva, Ak^a, 
Nahu^, and Sukrtta. 

The pure King, greater than 
Ucatya and Yapu, has sent 
us food on the back of horse, 
camel and dog, through your 
kindness. 

I am a Brahman, I am keeper of 
of cows and horses. I take 
a hundred from the slave 
Valvatha. These creatures 
belong to you. 

You come to our sacrifice. The 
white Soma in the sieve is 
for you. 

O VSyu with Niyuta horses, the 
Adhvaryu is carrying butter 
and Soma for you. 

The Munis of Vstarailana family 
became gods and followed 
VSta. 

We are mad after religious austeri¬ 
ties ; we raise ourselves upon 
V&ta. The men see our bodies 
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7 

137, 2 

3 

X, 141. 4 

5 

168 , I 

2 

3 


The Muni is like a horse of VSto, 
a companion of Viya. He is 
liked by the Devas. 

When Kell drinks water with 
Rudra, VSyu moves the 
water and breaks the hard 
snow'balls. 

The two Vatas blow even beyond 
the seas. Let one come to 
make you strong and let the 
other flow to destroy your 
sins. 

O Vita, blow medicine towards 
this side. What is harmful 
take away hence. You are 
medicine in this world You 
are messenger of the gods. 

It is a pleasure to invoke Indra, 
Vita and Vrhafpati; may they 
. be pleased to grant us riches. 

Excite Vita, Visnu, Indra to 
generosity. 

The chariot of Vita goes thunder* 
ing through the sky creating 
redness, or scattering the dust 
of the earth. 

The gusts of wind go towards the 
god who accompanies them 
on the same chariot as the 
king 

He never rests when he moves in 
the sky. He is friend of waters 
and is the itrst*bom. Where 
was he bom T 
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4 ; He is the breath of the gods, 
the germ of the world. His 
roars are heard, but his form 
is not seen. Let us worship 
him. 

186 : 1 : The Vata wafts as a medicine. 

May he be propitious and 
delightful. 

i : You are our father, brother, and 
friend. Do thou allow ns to 
live! 

8 ; From the treasure of immortality 
which is in your house, give ns 
immortality, give us life. 

Sat. Br., xi, 2, 3, 1 : Brahma placed Vayu in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

vi, 1,2, 1 ; PrajSpati connected himself as 
Agni with the Earth ; from 
this union sprang an egg, and 
thence VSyu ; next through 
Vayu he united himself with 
the Air (Antarik^a, neuter), and 
again an egg was produced, 
and thence Aditya (Sun)— 
Muir. 

Nirukta, vii, 5 : There are only three deities: Agni 

on earth, VSyu or Indra in the 
atmosphere, and Surya in the 
sky. They receive many 
appellations according to their 
functions. 
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Author$hip : VSyu is not known as the author 
of any medical book. He is said to have narrated 
the Viyu Pur3iia consisting 24,000 §lokat: 

’sg^'sr 3Ti«o ( 

He is also the speaker in the Siva Hurana, which is also 
said, according to the DhSgavat Parana, to consist of 
24,000 slokas. 



CHAPTER VI. 


V?HA9PATI. 

Vrha§pati is the same god as Brabmana^pati, the lord 
of Brahma or prayer (i, 40, 5; ii, 23, 1,2; x, 98,7). 
Hillebrandt identifies them with Moon ; and Muller, with 
‘ Agni ’ or Fire as Yfbaspati is red and golden, and considers 
the two gods -as varieties of Agni. Both considers them 
as “ Lord of Prayer or as “ impersonation of the power of 
devotion ” as Muir puts it. Hopkins supports Roth with 
the modification “ as the priestly abstraction of Indra,'’ or 
as a “ sacerdotal Indra.” Weber bolds the same view 
(Vftjpeya Sacrifice, p. 15). Langlois considers Vrbaspati 
and Brahmanaspati as names of Agni (Trans, of Rv., Vol. 
I, pp, 249, 254, 578, notes, and Index, Vol. IV)'. Wilson 
also identifies Brahmanaspati with Agni (Intro. Trans. 
Rv., Vol. I, p. xxxvii; ii, 1, 3, 2; iii, 26, 2; v, 43,12), and 
Vrbaspati with Indra (Intro., Vol. II, p. ix) as he sends 
rain and recovers cows, etc. (see also II, 30, 4). Sometimes 
he is looked u^ran as a minor god (Rv., i, 190). 

His parentage .—Vf ha;pati is known to us as an ancient 
l^i or sage, the son of AOgirasa (iv, 40, 1; vi, 73, 1 ; x, 
47, 6; 68, 2) and the preceptor of the Devas. He is the 
younger brother of Utathya. He is also said to be the 
offspring of the two worlds (vii, 97, 8), and the son of 
Tva^tf (ii, 23, 17). He composed hymns in the Vedas 
(Rv, 71; 72). “ Another Vfba?x>ati is known as the author 
of a DharmasS^tra ” or “ Law Book ” and the founder of 
the Vftrha^patya School (4th century B.C.). There was also 
an author of some minor ** Jyoti^a ” or “ Astronomical 
Tracts ”; and other obscure authors of that name are 
also known. See Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum.*' 

80 
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There is no Yrha§pati known to ns as the author 
of any medical text book, though in the Bower MS. the 
following formula is distinctly ascribed to him :— 

qtapiqr^hmj ii w qqflqufjRtq nqsnq 

I qrq’sqawi jr^pnc^m i 

A Prescription of Vrhafpati for Promoting Bulki¬ 
ness* :— 

“ Take ASvagandha wine ( Withania Somnifera) with its 
roots, leaves and flowers, grown in ground undisturbed by 
the sound of ploughs, or the din of battles faughi with 
clubs aud discusses and make it into fine powder. Of this, 
one may take a VidSlpada, every day, as a linctus with 
clarified butter, and follow it up with a drink of milk. 
When it is digested, one should eat one's food with milk. 
By continuing this treatment for a period of twenty-one 
nights (or three weeks) a person will become strong and 
stout: so says Vrhaspati." 

In CakraDatta, Suresvara Ghrta is ascribed to Jivaka; 
and by Jivaka, SivadSsa, the commentator, means Yrhaspati, 
(qfrtt Jrrofh Jiva is no doubt a synonym of 

Yfhafpati, but it seems, however, to be a far-fetched 
explanation. It really refers to Jivaka, the well-known 
Buddhist physician who flourished when the Yenerable One 
preached. 

The medical skill of Yrhai|pati, however, is referred to 
in unmistakable language in the BlimSyana, YuddhakSnda, 
Ch. 50. There Su§ena is reported to have s;iiid: 

fqsr^-. M 

» Bower, MS., p. 149. Prose, 781-786. 
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fqqrfa^i^g^fnRrcttNtiiT fafa g fa ii 
nisqhmwftjg’ ?n»g i 
aitn «HnfJtq»rei??j; ii 

f^rawf-flr qi^ % »rfM^ i 
«^tqqnN1f ^«it f^«jf t^rfsif»iim*{ n 
*nqn i 

Wt qq qfSnr m ft q^qifl II 

^ qq fq: q^ g qqlq^ i 
^q qiggqt ^rai^^^qiq ii 
Relaiiottship with other gods .—He is said to be the 
father of the gods (ii, 26, 3) and to have ‘ blown forth the 
births of gods like a blacksmith* (x, 72, 2). With Indra 
he lead armies in battle. Yrhaspati and Brahmanspati 
are the names of the same god ; and as such they have 
been identified with Agni. But Agni is mentioned 
separately from both these gods in Rv., iii, 20, 5; iv, 40, 1; 
V, 51, 12 ff; vii, 10, 4; 44, 1; ix, 5, 11 ; x, 35, 11 ; 65, 1; 
«8, 9 ; 130, 4 ; 141, 3. 

His acts ,—To Vrhaspati, ‘ the lord of strength,’ are 
attributed many deeds of Indra. He breaks the cloud- 
demon’s power with sharp bolt, releases the imprisoned 
waters of the sky, and so pours water to fertilise the 
earth ^ dispels darkness (x, 68, 5); breaks through the 
caves of, and destroys, Yala, and rescues and carries off 
the well-formed heavenly bine with milk (x, 68, 3) from 
the mountains (x, 68, 3, 4), gives offsprings and riches to 
worshippers, and helps them in battle .(vii, 13, 2); 
discovers UsS or Hawn and Agni; and keeps a band of 
singers like Maruts. He rescued Trita from a well (i, 105, 
17), killed Samvara (ii, 24, 2), composed many Rks 
before, and now resides in clouds (x, 68, 12). He is the 
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prototype of the priestly order and is the Purohita of the 
gods (x, 11, I, 8). 

Relation with the worehippere .—He protects the pious 
from calamities (n, 23, 4, 5) and blesses them with wealth 
and prosperity {Ibid, 9 f). 

His attributes .—He is divine (iii, 62, 4; iv, 50, 6), 
bright (iii, 62, S; viii, 97, 7), pare (vii, 97, 7) and 
omniform (iii, 62, 6). He has hundred wings (vii, 97, 7). 
He is clear-voiced (vii, 97, 5), opulent and increaser of 
nutriment (i, 8, 2). 

Ilis He carries a golden spear (vii, 97, 7), 

has his bow and arrow (ii, 24, 8) and is deseribed as 
armed with an iron axe which Tvastr sharpens (x, S3, 9). 
Swift ruddy horses are said to carry him (vii, 97,6). 

Ilis BharadvSja was his son. So were Kaca 

and Saihyu Bsi who composed many hymns in the 
Rgv^a (vi, 44 ; 45 ; 48). 

In the Rgveda the following hymns are addressed to 
Vfhaspati and BrShmanaapati: 

i, 18, I ; Prayer to Brahmanafpati to make 
the worshippers famous like 
KaksivSn, the son of USija. 

2 : He is opulent, remover of disease, 
bounteoas, and increaser of 
nutriment. 

3: May you protect us from blasphemy 
of men. 

4 ; The men whom Indra, Brahmana^- 

pati and Soma Btvour,can never 
be destroyed. 

5 : May you. Soma, Indra, and Dak^infi, 

protect men from sin. 
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6: I have prayed for iDtelligenee 
from Agni (Sadasampati). 

7 : He exists in association of out 

thoughts. 

8 : He performs ceremonies successfully 

and through him our hymns 
reach the gods. 

9 : 1 have seen the powerful and famous 

NarasSihsa. 

40, 1 : Rise Brahmanaspati, we pray you. 

O Indra, drink Soma juice 
with him. 

2 : O Son of Strength! Men pray you 

for riches. 

3 ; May Brahmanaspati, goddess Sunyti 

come here. May gods drive 
away our enemies. 

4 : We shall pray Ila for the man who 

pays riches to Btvija. 

5 : Brahmanaspati has uttered a hymn 

in praise of Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra and other gods. 

6 : May we utter it on the festivals. 

90, 9 ; May Vyhaspati be a source of happi¬ 
ness for us. 

190, 1: I magnify Vyhaspati, the sweet- 
tongned, the leader of songs. 

2 : To him proceed well-ordered words. 

He is born for eeremonies. 

8 : He tries to secure prayers from, and 
rice and gifts for the worship¬ 
pers. 
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4: He makes all living beings con¬ 
scious. His arms go towards 
the enemies. 

5: The sinners who compare Vrha^pati 
to a decrepit bull must not 
be given riches. 

6 : You are friend of pious worshippers 

and kings. 

7 : All hymns meet with you. 

8 : The great Vrbafpati is bom for the 

good of many men. If we pray, 
be will grant us food, strength 
and long life. 

ii, 28, 1: Brahmana^pati, renowned of sages, 
monarch of prayers, help us. 

2: Vfhaspati, the generator of all 
prayers. 

3 : He overcomes demons and darkness. 

4 : Preserves men from the enemy of 

devotion. 

6 : Preserves them from calamity. 

6 : Homage to the wise Vfhaspati, our 

protector' and guide. 

7 : Turn away mortals who are hostile 

to us. 

8 : As protector of our bodies, destroy 

the revilers of gods. 

9 : May we acquire riches. Crush our 

foes. 

10 : May we obtain the highest vigour. 

11: You are a real avenger of guilt and 
subduer of foes in battle. 

12: Preserve ns from the shaft of the 
malicious man. 
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13 : You are to be invoked in battles and 
to be worshipped with rever¬ 
ence, you have overturned our 
enemies. 

14: "With your sharp burning bolt, 
destroy the Bak^as. 

1.5 ; Prayer for wealth. 

16 : Prayer for protection from robbers. 

17 : Tvastf generated you, the upholder 

of ceremonials. 

18: You, Angirasa, opened the cow- 
pen ; with Indra’s help, you 
let loose the stream of water. 

19 : May we, blessed with strong men, 
speak with power at the 
festivals. 

4, 1: We worship you with a new song. 
Fulfil our desires. 

2 : Brahmanaspati has split open the 
clouds and the mountains full 
of riches. 

3: By prayer he split Vala, dispelled 
darkness and revealed the sky. 
4: He split open the stone-covered 
fountain of sweet water, 
which, having been drunk by 
the rays of the sun, reappears 
as rain-drops. 

a : He has opened tie gates of rain for 
all time for the worshippers. 

6 : The learned Adgiras found out the 

Panis hidden in a fort, 

7 : They hurled fire against the 

mountain. 
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8: Brahmana^pati with his bow and 
arrows gets his desired objects. 
Those arrows {mantra) are to 
be seen and heard. 

9: He is the priest. All men adore 
him. 

10: His riches are scattered every 
where and are accessible to all. 

11: He protects all men. The boun¬ 
teous god is the representative 
of all the gods. 

12^: O Indra. and Brahmanaspati, you 
are opulent. Come to our sacri- 
Hees. 

13: His swift horses are hearing our 
hymns as song by our priests. 

14 : He rescued the cows. 

15: You are the lord over all. May 
our heroic sons be father of 
eons 

16: You are the lord of this world. 

May we thus magnify you with 
our sons and grandsons. 

25, 1: The friend of Brahmana^p^^ lives 
beyond the age of his grand¬ 
son. 

t: He is famous for the cows. The 
progeny of his friend become 
rich. 

3: His votary conquers his enemy, 

4: His friend gets heavenly water 
and cows, and conquers his foes 
by force. 

5 : His friend becomes happy. 
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26 : 1 ; 
2 : 


8 • 


At ! 
30, 4: 

9 : 


iii, 62, 4: 

5; 
6 : 

iv, 49, 1 : 

2 : 
3 : 
4: 


F) : 


6 : 


May his worshipper kill bis foes. 

O hero, you pray Brahmana^pati 
and start for war against your 
enemies. 

The votary who serves Brahma- 
naspati, the father of the gods, 
gets food and riches for him¬ 
self and his sons. 

The god rescues his votary from 
sins, enemy and poverty. 

Vfhaspati and Indra are identified 
and prayed to kill Asura’s 
sons. 

Prayer to king Vfhaspati to kill 
the hidden foes by the thunder¬ 
bolt. 

May Vfhaspati, the benefactor of 
^ the Devas, give os riches. 

Worship the pure Vrbaepati with 
prayers. 

1 pray him to fulfil my desire- 

I throw Soma on your mouth, O 
Indra and Vrbaspati. 

Soma is given for your drink and 
pleasure. 

Come ye to our house to dtiiik 
Soma. 

Give us riches consisting of a 
hundred cows and a thousand 
horses. 

We are inviting you to drink 
Soma. 

You drink Soma and be pleased to 
live in our house. 
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Y, 42, r : 

8 : 


9: 


48, 12: 


V, 50, 1 : 


3 : 


4: 

5: 

6 ; 

7: 


Pray Vfha^pati the giver of riches; 
he makes the worshippers 
happy. 

When you protect men, their 
enemies become powerless ; and 
they get riches and sons. May 
the giver of horse, cow and 
cloth get riches. 

May those, who enjoy happiness 
but do not make others happy 
and observe ceremonies, be 
deprived of the Sun. 

Worship the wise, butter-backed, 
mighty, golden-hued, ruddy 
god who shines in our house. 

The ancient sages placed the 
pleasant-tongued Vfbaspati in 
front. He occupies three 
abodes and holds apart the 
ends of the world. 

You protect the sacrifices of your 
votaries. 

Around you, pravers and Soma are 
offered. 

When first born in the sky, he had 
seven mouths and he dispelled 
darkness. 

He killed Vala and rescued the 
cows. 

We shall worship our father 
Ypha^pati. May we be rich 
and heroic with noble sons. 

The king who prays him conquers 
his enemy. 
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9 : 


10 : 


11 : 


vi, 45, 31 : 

:i Z ; 

33: 
47, 20: 

73, 1 : 


: 

3: 

75, 17: 


vii, 97, 10 : 


Sd9 

The king, to whom Brahmana^pati 
goes first, finds his subjects 
obedient. 

The king who gives riches to 
Brahmanaspati gets riches from 
his enemies and subjects. 

O Vrhaspati and Indra, drink 
Soma and give us riches with 
progeny. 

O gods, ye help us with your 
kindness. Protect our sacrifice 
and fight with our enemies. 

Vrbu sat on the high banks of 
Gangs among the Panis. 

I crave for riches. He gave me 
thausand cows. 

We always magnify V^bu. 

O Vrhaspati, guide us in our 
search for cows. 

Vrhaspati, the breaker of moun¬ 
tain, the first-born, the truthful, 
Angira, our father, thunders as 
he rains. 

He kills Vrtra and enemies. 

He has secured riches and cows, and 
has killed the enemy of heaven. 

May Brahmanaspati and Aditi 
.make us happy in the battle¬ 
field where arrows are fall¬ 
ing. 

Vrhaspati and Indra are the lords 
of earthly and heaveply riches. 
May both of you bestow riches 
on the worshippers. 
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2 : 

8 : 


4: 


o : 


0 : 


7; 
S : 

9: 

VII, 98, 7: 
X. 67, 8: 


4: 

5 : 


6: 


May we prove innocent before 
Vrhaspati, the giver of riches. 

I .magnify Brahmanaspati, the 
eldest of the gods. May the 
Slokas worship the great Icing 
Indra. 

May Brahmanaspati the adorable, 
come here. 

We shall worship Vrhaspati, with 
his pure hymns. 

May the bright horses bear Vrha^ 
pati. 

Vrhaspati is pnie, sweet-tongiied 
and is the giver of food. 

He is the eon of Earth and 
Heaven; magnify I»im. He 
has made water fluid. 

For Brahmanaspati and Indra we 
offer this prayer. Kill the 
army of our foe. 

Same as above. 

Vrhaspati opened the door of stone. 
The imprisoned cows loudly 
bellowed. 

He opened three doors of the cave, 
one below and two above, and 
rescoed the cows. 

During night he broke the cave 
and opened the three doors, and 
saw the sun ahd the cows in 
the morning. 

Indra killed Vala by his shouts. 
He rescued (bows from Pwi, 
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7 : He killed Yala, and Brahmana^pati 
took possession of the cows. 

8: They thanked the god presiding 
over cows. Vrhaspati brought 
out the cows. 

9 : Let us magnify Vrhaspati when he 
comes to the sacrifice. 

10: When Vrliaspati gave various 
foods, the intelligent magnified 
him. 

11 ; May my jirayer for food be 
granted; I am your votary; 
give me shelter and kill my 
foes. 

, 1 : Prayers were offered to Vrha.spati. 

•. : He, the son of Angira, brought 
our eow^" to light. 

S: He brought forth cows from 
mountain. 

4 : He drove away cows which broke 

the surface of earth. 

5 : Dispelled darkness and drove forth 

cows from Vala. 

6 : He clove the defences of Vala and 

revealed the cows. 

7: He drove out the cows from the 
mountain. 

8 : He found out sweet water covered 
by rocks. 

9: He discovered the Dawn, the Sky 
and Agni; dispelled darkness, 
and killed bnll-shaped Vala. 

10: He seized all the cows. The Sun 
and the Moon again appeared. 
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11: The father-like Devas formed the 
starry heaven and ordained 
darkness for night and light 
for day. Vrhaspati rescued the 
cows by breaking the mountain. 

12; He composed many hymns. He 
now resides in heaven. May he 
grant as cows, horses, servants 
and food. We salute him. 

98, 1: O Vrha§pati! For us you go to 
each god. Whether you be 
Mitra, or Varuna, or PusS, or 
Adityas, or Indra with the 
Vasus, you pour rain for 
SantSnu. 

2 : O Vrhaspati come to us as messen¬ 

ger from Devapi. 

3 : May we compose a bright hymn 

for you, so that rains may fall 
on earth. 

4: Vrhaspati gave Devapi e hymn 
for causing rain. 

100, 5 : Vi'haepati is the giver of life. 

108,6: O Panis ! Vphaspati may inflict 


pain on you. 

11: Vrhaspati, Soma, have found out 
the hiding place of the cows. 

109 : Vrhaspati divorced his wife Juhu, 
but being told by the gods and 
kings that she was a chaste 


141, 2 

5 
4 

6 




lady, he took her as wife again. 

■Vfhaspati and Brahmana^pati 
are mentioned. 
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155, 2 : O spirited Brahmanaiipati! come 
here after driving away Alakfl 
(misfortane). 

164,4: O Indra, O £rahmana§pati ! 

may you protect us from sins 
committed by us. 

182, 1 : O Vrha^pati I destroy our sins, 
cure the diseases of the wor¬ 
shipper and prevent his fear. 

2 : May NarasSibsa protect us. 

3 : May Vrhaspati cause death of the 

envious Bakinas. 

In the Atharva Veda we find references to Vrhaspati 
as a god of medicine : 

Av. V, 25, 11: Thine embryos let god Vfhaspati place, 
etc. 

V, 26, 12 : He is often invoked at sacrifices, 
vii, 53, 1: Vrhaspati, thou hast delivered us 

from dwelling in the realm of 
Yama, from the curse.” 

X, 6, no The healthful amulet of Vrhaspati is 
O referrred to. It is said to have 
yielded the Asvin twins great¬ 


ness 
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UsanS is the name of ^ukricSrya, the preceptor of the 
demons. He was the son of the great Bhfgu. He 
is said to have possessed the mystic power of restoring 
the dead to life. This power Kaca learned from him 
(see Kaca). He is said to have become blind of one 
eye for his objection to the gift of king Vail to Visnu. 

He had two sons, Sanda and Amarka, and one daughter 
Devayani. His daughter fell in love with Kaca, the son 
of Vrha^pati, but her offer was not accepted as Kaca 
considered her to be his sister, being the daughter of his 
preceptor. She was afterwards married to King YaySti, 
who was cursed by the sage to become old as DevaySni 
complained to her father against him for having secretly 
marrie<l her maid SarmisthS, the daughter of Danva 
King Yrmparva. Yay§ti requested his sons to take his old 
age in exchange of their youth, but the four elder sons 
refused, and the youngest, born of Sarmistha, consented. 
His father enjoyed his youth, and after many years, 
made Puru his heir to the.f'rone. 

" IJsanas, with the patronymic Kavya, was an ancient 
l^hi or ‘ Si^e ’ who was the preceptor of the asuras or 
daityas, the opponents of the divas. As such he is always 
represented, in antagonism to Indra, the chief of the 
divas. It is curious that here the composition of a 
remedy which was a favourite with Indra is ascribed to 
him. It is curious also that both he as well as Vfha^pati, 
the preceptor of the divas are named as author of medical 
fotmuke. To both the composition of mantra or ' charms! 
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and * maya * or * rules of conduct ’ are ascribed in tho 
MahSbbfirata, and there is an antitonic charm, called 
Vhanak-»loma or Ufianas’ hymn (see the large Petersburg 
Dictionary). But there is no UsanS known as the 
author of any medical work, though there exists an author, 
with that name, of a Smriti or ‘ law-book ’ (see Aufrecht’s 
Catalogue Catalogorum) ‘ 

U^anS in thj). Bower Ms., Part II. 846b-847a, p. 65. 

Indrapuiya Paya. 
to: i 

to: u: wnerw ernrBr i 

TOf* TO*i fTOfzqr*! qrc:« 

froBreftq to: i 
^ipwt TOrtro: r 

The Indrapriya prescription, by Usanas (846^ and 
847a): sug^r, honey, milk, clarified butter, the three aorids, 
and water : all these should be boiled together, and may 
then be taken as the Indrapriya or potion ‘ beloved by 
Indra.’ 

Indra and U^ana are said to have entered the house 
of Kutsa to kill su^na (Rv., v. 29. 9). 

\ Bower MSS., foot.noto 332, p. 157- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AGASTYA. 

In the ^gveda, Agastya. appears as the author of several 
hymns and is said to be the son of Mitra and Varuna (and so 
called Maitra>Varuni Aurvafilya) whose seed fell from 
them at the sight of Urvail. Sayana says that he was 
born in a water-jar (therefore called Kalasisuta, Kumbha- 
Sambhava and Ghatodbbava). He was called Mana as he 
was only a span in length when he was born, Agastya and 
Vindhyakute from his having commanded the Vindhya 
mountains to lower their heads, PitSbdhi and Samudra- 
chuluka or “ ocean-drinker ” from bis drinking up the 
ocean. His other namss are Agneys, AgnimSruta and 
Agasti. He is said to have eaten Atapi and YStapi asuras, 
so called VStapidvit. He is the regent of the star 
Canopus and is the narrator of Brahma-PurSna. His 
wife was named LopamudrS—a girl formed by him 
out of the distinctive beauties of different animals, as 
narrated in the MahftbbSrata. Iif ^he RSmiyana he appears 
as the chief of the hermits of the South. He kept the 
Bakhasas under control and helped Rama in his exile, by 
presenting him the Vaifnava Bow, two inexhaustible 
arrow-cases and other weapons of war. 

He is “ venerated in the South, as the first teacher of 
science and literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes ” 
and “ we shall not greatly err in placing the era of 
Agastya in the 7th or at least in the 6th century B.C.” 
(Caldwell). Wilson also thinks him to be “ instrumental 
in the introduction of the Hindu religion and literature 
into the Peninsula.” 
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His works : 1. The A suras used to conceal them¬ 
selves in the ocean, and the Devas were unable to kill 
them. Agastya drank up the ocean and thus exposed the 
Asuras before the Devas who killed them. 

2. He married Lopamudra who was brought up in 
the house of King of Vidarbha. To satisfy her be 
went out in search of money. He went to three kings, 
but failing to collect the whole amount from them, 
he next went to llvala. King of the Danavas. To kill his 
guests, llvala gave them flesh of deer to eat. The deer 
was his brother Yatapi. The sage in anger ate the 
flesh and digested Yatapi. llvala then gave him the 
money. 

3. He was the preceptor of the Yindhya mountains. 
Yindhya requested the sun to turn round him but was 
refused. The mountain thereupon began to grow higher 
and higher to obstruct the sun in his daily course from 
east to west. The devas requested Agastya to interfere. 
He reached the Yindhya mountain, and as Yindhya 
lowered his head to salute his preceptor, Agastya ordered 
him to remain so till he comes back from the South. The 
sage never came back. 

♦. King Nahu^a, son of Ayus, and fifth in descent 
from Soma, through self-conceit, engaged great sages to 
bear his vehicle. By his gaze, he could rob any one of 
his energy. He touched with his foot Muni Agastya who 
was carrying him. Agastya cursed him : “ Fall, thou ser¬ 
pent.” He appeased his anger. Agastya told him to 
wait till Yudhisthira would free him from the curse. 
Another account says that Bhrgu who was concealed in 
Agastya’s hairs, cursed Nahu^. (MahSbharata, Adiparva, 
3151; Vanaparva, sect. 180; Udyogaparva, sect. 10-16 ; 
AnnsSsana Parva 4745-4810). 
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Books :— 

1. Dvaidha-Niriiaya: As a medical aathor^ Agastya is 
mentioned in the Brahmavaivartta ParSna to have written 
a treatise on medicine, called “ Dvaidha>Nir^ya ” or 
“ Solution of DifHcnlties.” It is not available now. 

i. In the Rndantlkalpa, Agastya is said to have 
prayed the sage Vasi^tha to lecture on medicines for the 
good of men : 

Ms.:—GOML 13212. Budantikalpah. 

On the preparation of a medicine from the leaves of a 
plant named Rudanti. 

Beginning: 

qftiWgft II 

i 

mil ii 


imt 

mnmvr vn i 

End: 

flNn ftmfw miftr!% n 

Colophon: 

ffil 1 
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The Pormulaj ascribed to Agastya :— 


1. 

A purgative by Agasti— 

Bower Ms. 1, vv. 



61-67. 

2. 

Agastya Haritak! Avaleha I. | 

• G. N. Vol. I, p. 145. 

. Sa. S. II, 8, p. 144. 

8. 

>J 9f 99 •• 

. G. N., pp. 144-5. 

4. 

Agasti Haritaki ... 

. V. K. V., p. 147. 


Agasti Rasayana 

, A. H. .S , IV, p. 80. 

5. 

Agastya Avaleha / 

S. S., VI, li. 


Agastya Abhaya Avaleha ^ 

^ataSlokl, p. 26. 

6. 

Agasti Rasa 

R. C., ix, p. 115. 

. 7. 

Surana Yatika ... 

6. N., pp. 108-9. 

8. 

Maha Laksml Yil&a Rasa 



(used by Krsna) 

. Sadik^iptasara, p. 33. 

9. 

Yrhat Yisnu Oil ... 

Do., p. 58. 

10. 

Bhlma Yataka ... 

H.S. Ill, xii, p. 205. 


1. Agastya’s Purgative. 


+w H 

ftwwi; ?rai i 

WufiraTwisw + + fiiqw^ll 

UMI* ^spi1^41*l I 

^wiipiwiTOfii swiflvi. I 
*iiTqrtq Tw; qnsi qq)qi^ii 

»nw qrfiqi^qftqiTl qw I 

^i^ifiqit filti Ktsqftr fiififtn: u 

q»w*r: ftqm: i 

rSt qiiwraq %qKlnnfiiq*q: ii 
*n9ara iwn«9t *n^w qrevi i 

vrafte *i ?wsSt t ^t^<nq^ilT€: ii 

Bower MS. (61-67) 
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Boil half a pala of the root of Chitraka (Plumbago 
Zeylanica), likewise of Trivrit (Ipomsea Turpethum) and 
S&tal& (Stereospermum Suaveolens), and one karsha, each 
of the roots of Danti (Baliospermum Montan um) and 

.. and likewise of long pepper, rock-salt, asafsetida and 

Indian sorrel and 20 of the best chebulic Myrobalans,. 

From these carefully prepare 10 boluses with 8 pala of 
treacle, and take one of them on every 10th day. After 
it one should drink warm water for the purpose of 
correcting the defects of the humours; and then, after 
the purgative has taken effect, one should bathe and may 
then return to one^s ordinary diet. There should never be 
any hesitation with regard to this remedy either in words 
or deed or thought. It is a purgative composed by 
Agasti, Ht for princes, and which can be used in all 
seasons. It prevents old age and death; it cures all 
diseases; it also acts as an aphrodisiac and alterative 
tonic, and increases memory and health. It should never 
be administered to any one who has no son nor disciple; 
nor should it be given to an enemy of the king, nor to 
any other sinful liver.” Bower Ms., p. 17. 

2. Agasti A Haritaki Avaleha I. 

vwwEvliwrafljE: I 
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3. Aoastya Haritaki Avaleha II. 
^ra^Rt «RFS^ RRiwt' 

it 

*n^ S^nt^’R ^ 

51^ q^TRfi 11 
rr: f«l: <t <!iTrwRnm»i i 

Rg^t gr»q ^ otwrhi ii 

RWR fir*i#qqiff?0t -q Riftjqng i 
qqRt*^ ^ ^gsitn ^a*nq%g ii 
feRitf fqjq rr: wttR«iq*ng i 
q qftnS R^iqqrfgqqiqqq^ ii 
*w qnRT^ ^3 ^re‘ i 

^HFwf^s q^rfitg iy gRTgaR f i 

gv grqpq^ qfe u 

RRT RTR ^3q ifq I 

qrqtt qrqi^sq faw 
*rt^?ntqreraqrej qtyRW qi i 
q^icKit qiR ^nqiqn»J1%a1««ng u 
RjrqT qwiwf ipwRigRtiT w*q^ i 
qqi qtRqSJ q^ qqr^i qtw^ n 

4 <. Agasti Haritaki. 

The same formula as No. 2. 

Aqasti BiASXYANA- 
<€iqq I 

The same formula as No. 2 
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Agastya Hakitaki. 

This formula '‘Agastya Haritaki’' also occurs in 
another recension in the C- S., vi, 20, 734. 

C. D., xi, 87, 219. 

Bower Ms., II, vv. 4S6>440. 

V. S., xii, 276. 

In the Vangatena, it is found with two additional 
lines were first of which adds, as a further ingredient, 
one pala each of the Chaturjata or ' set of four spices.* 
The other explains the name Agaktya-haritakl by which 
the formula is there tilled, to have been given to it, 
because it was composed by the great sage Agastya, and 
because it contains one hundred haritakl or 'chebulic 
mysobalani.’ 

Bower Ms., p. 119, Fi ff. 171. 


5. Auastya Avalbha. 


frnfinmrai uBwetw tfhwrtBiw irt n 

nMwiehtror: tnw nlhpii^ i 

wsfim TOfifClftwKwi u 


inpinpwB: i 
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5. Aoastya AbhayX Ava^bha. 

qwTO»rfiw«^^iTW^ ^Rolwn^f vm: i 
mav. aaraaraat q^sanaraa- 

qroftwi: fijai: «’q h 

aaiwiaiwrfT ga: i^fqartqtfYarejwai 
qswsqfqq«ft-’TO-^-3TO->>ro-jrfiTOTc^ i 

6. Agasti Rasa. 

Y«1inn^lqraqiai^^firawfY5Tqew: i 

saTqiftmrisqffqqnilY: ft 5 ^?qnYaw?gt«?iqttf«: n 

«qnapnf?*ii*n!iitt qi*i’^g?St ar ii 

qrf»q^5^ q«ai ^®l« 

7. Sura^a VatikA. 

^Yiqfeqn: i 

^wiat qVtqwrfq i 

qfW wqgfwaftqqi BBtsfq u 
firoan qran ?ii^t^tq^tYBriirqT*n»T i 

*n*n qq*lt»CT BlWajSt -q K 

«n»t; qiiwl gi qw aiq n fq i - 

*r#^ »!fYqtt i 

gn: 'tsatsa' ntgar: qqfwqq: i 
gq*qi^wfq?^P<iR?"w«qi»9iq?t h 
MUYn!%q arfiiH gjffwqgqi qt»ro%q i 

*lt»wr a i qjtYfq ^ % »r»mT amn; ii 
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nw^fif «Ra^TOftifkN»n«m^T^; n , 

^ ^qiTi*i9ii’m?ii*l i 
snvifH %>rt ^ n 

fwt I 

^ 3^ II 

8. MahI LaksmIbilasa Rasa. 

qw ^raw ?Rt‘ »W-qTCq I 

w*f«» ^ II 

^ fftvnsro ?wt‘ ^IBWwqr i 
^ gqs« qnJ^ smfft-^-qf% Bqi ii 
wqirair-^Itsre "q i 

q^qi qnfqqn^ qnnqi qtn-mqqi n 
qpiq^ fq»i fq^nqi^ *n«i?i: i 
q€t qfq5n?pn»re snfH qatq^ i 
fqqfqr «fiiqtiitwTq[ i 

qt# Mq t q< i ai 1 q ' qnFW q ggpirm H 
qqwtqitfqqtTqTsq' qigf q 3r»I^^]5q:: i 
■qqi iraiqn^ qrannai qqw: ii 

9. Vehat VisiiiU Oil. 
qqfqqr 

9qiqrf«9rqqqn^ rpsft Wl i 
«W[q 4 fa t qi^3fa < « iry ^l^qgqn; it 
qtqqtqqroft^fqqfqqnqtqn^, l 
qwr* ’qW qr^ qPwn !«iqi n 
arwtqftqqrt qiqf qqqn 3^ l 
El^qf qfq* wft 0 
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w tr^ gift; i 

^35^ g»ni?K a^nai’ i 

SIR ^ifs’ its4 ^5 V II 

^FswFis fimg«»; I 

sg Klsis^j gsT^is u 

sTfsiir gngj si^sf i 

iwiKtssfilsS sriff»ns«‘ n 
g^iwn sRjifKtitfg^gjrf awt i 
g S *nft^ 1* 

tssigsi g^iwng gsi^ tssRURin ii 

10. Bhima Vatika. 

»ftg sfesn 1 
BragRflsannr g;m?n^h?q4 
ftiftiftHRSiRst gisK gsts: i 
sftssgiRmrlaninSts 
gareigftfgan; gjcu^^fww; i 
ss»wragw 

wsfss sftss ftgst 1 

fRwssna^ sis% st sg^ 
aisitlii ssr sig sstsg 
sgsigfs^finii snss’sint’iijsii^t 
^simsrg^iH snssits fasts i 
ftssfn SSHfs STStSW Slit 
ssasfii ?mi! stsKTSsftw: i 
stssi^is gifts sratsisisftpn t 
SSI stssi sfSN ^tstsftr sfssa; 


ifh ^tsssat »ns .■ 



CYAVANA. 


The legend of Cyavana and the A§vius is related in 
Satapatha Brahmana aod also in the MahSbharata. The 
cure of Cyavana by the heavenly physicians is thus des¬ 
cribed in the Satapatha Brahmanaj IV^ 1,5, Iff.:— 

Cyavana assumed a shrivelled form to perform 
austerities. Sons of King Saryatas incensed the Rsi by 
throwing clods against him. Cyavana created discord 
among them. Saryata appeased the sage by giving him 
her daughter Sukanyi in marriage. The Alvins tried 
to seduce her pointing out to her husband’s appearance. 
She refused to abandon her husband. Cyovana advised 
her to tell them that he would make the Asvins perfect 
if they make him young again. Cyavana was bathed 
in a pond and recovered his youth. The gods were then 
informed that they have been excluded from a sacrifice 
in Kuruksetra. The Asvins remonstrated but were told 
by the other gods that as they wandered about very fami¬ 
liarly among men performing cures, they have been 
excluded. The Aivins pointed out that the sacrifice was 
headless. The gods invited them. The Alvins restored 
the head of sacrifice, became the adhvaryu priests and 
received the ASvina draught. 

In the Tftitt. Saih., VI, 4, 9, 1 it has been further 
added that when the Asvins restored the head of sacrifice, 
the gods purified them as they were unclean, for going 
among men as physicians. Hence no BrShmau must act 
as a physician as it makes him unclean and unfit to 
saerifioe. 
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In the MahSbhirata, Vansparva, 10, 316 ff, a somewhat 
different version of the same story is given: Cyavana was 
covered by an anthill; Sukanya pierced his eyes, and Cyavana 
afflicted SarySta’s army with stoppage of urine. The sage 
was given SukanyS as wife to appease him. Alvina restored 
Cyavana to beauty, on condition that she would be at 
liberty to chouse auy one of the Alvins and Cyavana as her 
husband. SukauyS recognised her liusband Cyavana. 
The sage performed a sacrifice for the king and gave the 
Alvins a share in the oblation. Indra objected, as Alvins 
were physicians, but the sage stayed the arm of Indra 
when he was about to use his thunder-bolt and compelled 
him to submit. 

He is the famous sage Cyavana, the son of Bh|'gu. 
When advanced in age lie could not give up desires, 
and married the young and beautiful Sukanya, the daughter 
of Saryati. He regained his youthful vigour by the 
judicious medication of the two Alvins. He repaid the 
debt of gratitude by compelling Indra to drink with them 
Soma juice when he refused to do so. The legend is thus 
related in the MahSbbirata : 

Having given a promise to that effect, Chyavana 
applied, along with the other gods, to Indra, to allow 
the Alvins to partake in the soma juice. Indra answered 
* How can they become drinkers of the soma, seeing they 
are reviled by us, and are not on an equality with the 
gods ? We do not wish to drink soma in their company; 
but we shall accede to your wishes in any other respect.’ 
Chyavana repeats bis request, and urges that the Alvins 
also are gods, and the offspring of the sun (73lU). He 
adds that it will be well for the gods if they accede 
to this- demand, and ill if they do not. Indra rejoins 
that the other gods may drink with the Alvins if they 
please, but he cannot bring himself to do it. Chyavana 
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retorts that if he does not, he shall be chastised by the 
sage, and made to drink soma (with them) at the sacrifice. 
A ceremony was then instantly begun by Chyavana for the 
benefit of the Asvins; and the gods were vanquished by 
sacred texts. Indra, seeing this rite commenced, became 
incensed, uplifted a vast mountain (7315) and rushed 
with his thunderbolt, and with angry eyes, on Chj'avana. 
The sage however sprinkling him with water, arrested 
him with his mountain and thunderbolt. Chyavana then 
created a fearful open-mouthed monster, called Mada, 
formed of the substance of the oblation * * Finding them¬ 
selves in this predicament, the gods took counsel and 
said to Indra, ^ Make salutation to Chyavana and let us 
drink soma along with the Asvins, and so escape from 
our sufferings.’ Indra then, making obeisance, granted 
the demand of Chyavana, who was thus the cause of the 
Asvins becoming drinkers of the soma. He then per¬ 
formed the ceremony, and clove Mada to pieces.” ^ 

Formulae ascribed to Cyavana :— 

1. The Cyavana PraSa or the Cyavana Clarified 
Butter. This formula is ascribed to the sage Cyavana and 
it is still much used by the Kavirajes of the present days. 


The Cyavana Prasa—See C. S., vi. I. pp. 312-3. 

C. D., X. V. 20. pp. 95-6. 

A. H. S., vol. II, 

vi. 39 p, 338. 

H. S., III. 9. pp. 180-1. 

Sa. S., II. 8. pp. 142-3. 

Bower Ms., II. p. 98. 

SataslokT, p. 32. 

G. N., vol. I, p. 160. 

V. K. V., p. 145. 


^ Mair’s Sanskrit Texts. Vol. I, pp. 470-71. 
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In the HSrIta SarhhitS, the ^orirrtila is ascribed to 
Kf^nStreya who is said to have tajight it.^ 

^w*nnJ5*i sfivniS^’o MtftS it ■ 

2. Laghn Cyavana Prasa—G. N., 1., p. 163. 

For the English translation of Cyavana Prasa, See 
Bower Ms., p. 98. 


1. CfAVANA Pkasa. 

€|?|5iqT!l!; I 

®r#l nwsral SI’S!! I 

3i€t II 

3*1^311 q«n i 

f^^iftf^i.'siTpT II 

pwt wim 5!?n=?iW''?i^<3 > 

^?ITfl a«515l^ ftqra^fT II 

'STSII qrtrqwmaq'hvi’qq si l 

qqreiqsi^ sjw i 

w^iP^qfRiT: qnwi n 

N r.V N ••* 

sR^q^ siqqqiq i 

qgpq<a gqwl^: ii 

qqit^ fqq«nq si5t9iqflt!ns;in i 
q!q» ’BB^gawi: qxigwi Tsiqq: n 

?3i»it qwn*n«Tir^*t: ii 
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inSW TOTBtTww I 
ftftrwiiw>i II 

ilWt HftftJT I 

'TOi ic€t<iww*i-. swtss?iyts^ II 
ir^jf sOi ^ftwi»rTOW*ng:!W^ <«ir*ift!«iwi*i i 
- w «w»iftt?W «w*n!i?r!wm ii 

Tirowfaw »w:: » 

liRrasH vmxm fwftf ^ *w^ftwr n 
fft ^wnuw: I 

2. Laghii Cyavana PrAsa. 

q*f€as^a€ft'qT^qqnT»r*i«?n: ii 
?wt g»r^ qnqwiPsqn i 

jtqqqnnH g^ qnqjWt u 

ftqrfWt’qTsqisVfNfT ^ qj«tPim»i i 
jRnft qqr Mwn’q Yiq^ltr w 

qqwi?w» »jw qia?Nnqwraft'^: i 

gwi: in’s 5»»: ii 

i ft«q«n qt qtwwwY: vz ^ anftrqn*^ i 
an5«ifflq« nftr^ « 


taqtw ■qpwwn: ^ fw twrn: u 


Books:— 


JlvadSna: In the Brahmavaivarta PurSiia: Cyanma is 
mentioned as the author of a medical treatise called 
JlvadSna (the Giver of Life). See Vol. 1,1, p. 7, foot-note. 
The book is not available now. 



BHABADVAJA. 


A Vedic sage and composer of hymns. He was the 
son of Vfhaspati and father of Drona, the preceptor of the 
FSndavas. His mother was MamatS, the wife of Utathya. 
“ He became immortal and ascended to the heaven ” 
(Taittirlya Brahmana). It is said that his mother, became 
pregnant, both by her husband Utathya and by Vfbaspati. 
Dirgha-tamas, Utathya’s son, kicked his half-brother, 
out of her womb untimely, when Vrhaspati said to his 
mother “ Bhara-dva-jam ” “ Cherish this boy of two 
fathers," and cursed Dirgha-tamSs to be blind. See Vifnu 
Purina, Sec. IV, Ch. xix. In the MahSbbarata he appears 
to have lived at Hardwar, but in the Bim&yana, Rama 
and Bharat are said to have gone to his hermitage at 
Allahabad. (Ayodhyakanda Ch. 64, 90-91). One of 
BharadvSja’s sons is Garga ^i. 

In the Caraka SaihhitB, I. i., Bharadvaja was the 
sage selected by the l^is, to go to Indra to learn the 
science of life. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

ar: 


94 
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Wlion Bhai-advSja came back, the sages learned the 
science of medicine from him. 

?P!j II 

jtsnfkrw . i 

Atreya Punarvasu was one of the sages and he taught 
his six disciples, Agnive&i and others. Some think that 
Punarvasu Atreya was the same person as Bharadvaja; 
but this is untenable for as Cakraptni says : “ Atreya is 
iiowhere described as BharadvSja in the Cai-aka Satbhita.” 

nil, winreum 

ulnnftr n»eiiittsii?l^»iv{^” i 

Ayurveda DipikS, p. 15. 

CakrapSni also quotes from Harlta SaihhitS (but this is 
not found in the printed edition) that BharadvSja says : 

mnqwntiwpi 'CTifk*n *m: gnvniain; f*in?i' i 

vinw*ntifq'Si'*« nsnnsn: i f,in^i»r ii 

But in the As^Shga Hfdaya SaihhitS, Indra is said to have 
taught the sons of Atri, i.e., Atreya and others: and the 
name of BharadvSja is not mentioned: 

mi isiiiHnWn nmufiw&ravi i 

So there is discrepancy between the accounts given by 
HSrIta and YSgbha^ ; but this seeming anomaly is more 
apparent than real for in the RasSyanapIda Samu|ithSnlya, 
Indra is said to have taught the sages Bhfgu, AhgirS, 
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Atri, Va^is^ha, Kalyapa, Agastya, Pulastya, VSmadeva 
and Asita Gautama. (See “ Indra.”) Here we find 
Atri as one of the B^is who learned the science, of 
medicine from Indra; and the name of BharadvSja is 
not mentioned^ [See Caraka Saihhitu VI, i. p. 323.] 
Vagbha^ seems to have this passage in mind when 
he wrote about the teachers of Ayurveda. Cakrapani 
Datta also takes the same view : g “aw. 

a ii!a » n % <g fttaar^ata ; aa gaaiathnatgaa 

wafgw afh ainatg i 

BhSva Midra also makes both Atreya and Bharadvaja 
the disciples of Indra. On different occasions, they went 
separately to Indra' to learn the science of medicine. 

Atreya: 

Iwarawna aaarataat gfagra: i 

ar^tla « awstfa ara' aitan fatmi:« 

* * * * 

wgaa afganfa a aaira i 

afit fafw aaawnaafaaaaraaa^ ii 
* *• * * 

t ire ana’gral i 

Bharadvaja : 

awat auaw area fafafaret wafi4a 
^Sftaifirew aarfa aaatal gW flsaaa i 
«a at»at »reag;i aaataaa are« awt are! 
aigVaa’fl<a a ajareiw naretaaa, i 

are' a ^fafi»#a; inTWt: faamfiaa*. i 
aaai^ arew fha«nar*re^(i 
a^ *»a4 4ua! gafaawaww^i 
leaia^iinant <loreref»iaware^ a 
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Books : The following books are attributed to Bhara* 
dvSja : 

1, He is said to have written a Tantra. 

i 

BhSva Prakida I. 1. 

2. Bhiradvajlyam : Ms.: No. 13178. G.O.M.L. (Madras), 

The title of the book implies that this work belongs to 
the medical system attributed to Bharadvaja, the teacher 
of Atreya. This Ms. contains only the chapter on 
or urinary diseases. 

No. 13178. 

BharadvajTy.\m. 

Beginning: 

wmw’ w mgftrH *t qwiil i 
^ n<Kir« 

wtnwl 47a*mi n w it 

«*TVifl»tiPs wurfn (?) i 
wfTtt^n; (?) it 

End 

wsR fwwnn I 

TOi ft4nt^(q)^^*g II 

nw iwT%»t n 
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3. Bhb§ajakalpah. 

Mss.: 13179,13180, 13181. G.O.M.L. 

This book deals with preparations of medicines for 
curing diseases and also treats of the various kinds of 
fevers. 

No. 13179. l 

8MESAJAKAI.PA WtfH COMMEXTART. 

Beginning: 

wwt aii«a<R0m; i 

I f«¥t*l^1*nn ^ITOT^Wtl 

Rrw»n fwn i ■^nfi wsproni^i^n^— 

End: 

»nf?n?l’w‘ >nfiw5: i 

♦ * # 

?f*!gnr; I nSR^ ^9IETS(^)Kfq nw4 

«n(?n)VB I 5Pr«iimBfinir i limw; Bwr; i 

Colophon : 

ifh n 

Bhesaja Kalpa VyEkhya: A commentary on the above 
treatise by Yedka^e^, son of Avadhkna Sarasvatl of 
Atreya gotra. 
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No. 13182. JW3q«irt«aiTOn i 

BHAlfAJAKALPA VYlKBYi. 


BeginniDg : 

wfipit fiirai: n 

Pm!i% II 

ftia>wi*nfiwTfe i ^«r 

t«nrw«iw ^w»nirtiJi«wn:^*no 

wtiwrsSt^vqw; iwnntJt i wiwRiHuifirai i ?mi ?iw 

wwwhsmrmNnirf i 

End : 

vwKt«TOi*iM wwft.»in «(»i)^«nf? i 

ftm: f^n:.li qtn wftr w 

wiftwi . ’Rpasj ois gwfe 

« ♦ e o 

''iP«?sPw^ ^ oigwilpRt 

Formulae:—Bharadvaja is the reputed prescriber of the 
following formnlu.* :— 

1. Vphat Fhalaghrtaih—Vrnda MadbSva p. 499. 

2. Fhalagb{tam—Sardgadhara Saihbita p. 158. 

I. Vrhat Phala Ghrtam 

ira’ f Pw^fl RSffMWl I 

gnwWt ftniw f^qratHrani. 

^^wwnftfwrtn ^ n«ii 
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i iTdWl n I 

mill 

aiinStg^ gin'll i 

qt^Vqqqa fwirq*. m^o# 
ng<tq q^ret ftq^qqrftpiT n 
wsPi WTO wiww^ si 

qrei^ fwqrq«n% a?w^gqf»flra i 
wfqtwwK: ^T qStg fqjq ?qTq?t m^^rh 
?n ^ qwn wtinCt *n ^ qTOtwn6i*n("»i b^"^) m 
m s qisf^wwf wn?n s gjBi hw: fwwn aq^ii 
^ wq^i A\ qpTOi **?T»i I 
qrsii siq^ggii ^g^gwqT<»ni Hqsii 
^iqqiTOaVqq smig' fqqw3qT»ii 
wwn qrwg?t ^rancimw fqfww»t ir<h 

£. Fhalaghrtam. 
qfwwi I 

ftqrai w^‘ q tVii qrzfrtq^ i 
ft SI* ft'q^ ftwTsn qszqra q^i n 
q ^ q qfl?s1qdt wiftt q ftWIFqn I 
wwgqnft^f qiqnqsqq qqtqpqwsi ii 
sinfft^ gqr^W qfW!3 w^qi wi i 
qjTsiwfti ^ q qt?q^q qiifqq: ii 
^swwqfqqftt qw qwi wqt q^ i 
qgsft^ qqwi q^qK«qi»ftwlt; h 
qqpraiq mwS^ wwt i 
?m: ftqqfwft^ wpft s\ aq^suqj n 
qwsafqqq: 4tqi ftq fqiw^ i 
q?J wqqSIg ^ig[ qssnft qwt gq»i ii 
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jn gi -n ^sii 3»i:fi!wn i 
irwiggn n 

nm wyi%n i 
’«*!# W«w^.- H«<— 

BharadvSja was also known as Vitatba. He is said to 
have become the adopted son of the Paurava King Bhfirata, 
and thus became a Paurava. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

BHRGU. 

Brahma desiring to create living beings, produced first 
the ten great Rsis or Maharsis : Marici, Atri, Angira, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Pracetas, Vasistha, Bhrgu and 
Narada (Manu Saihhita i, .‘34). They are said to have 
been formed from. his mind, or mental sons like unto 
himself (Visnu Purana, i, pp. 4, 5, 7). The list of the 
mental sons differs in the different PnrSnas. In the 
Mahabharata, Adiparva,^ v. ify, 17, the first six names 
occur, but in Santiparva, v. 7569, Vasistha is included, 
thus making a total of seven (Saptarsi) and in v. 12685, 
the number becomes tvventj’^-one. In the (^atapatha 
Brahmana, their names are given as Gautama, BharadvSja, 
Visva-Mitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, Kasyapa, and Atri. 
The Vayu Purana adds Bhrgu to the list; the Visnu 
Purana adds Bhrgu and Daksa and makes them nine. 

In the Ramayana iii.. 14, 7-9, seventeen Maharsis 
are mentioned. Bhrgus and Angiras are the progenitors of 
the Bi'aiimana.s. Grtsamada, an Angirasa, son of Sunohotra, 
became a Bhrgu or Bhargava, son of !§aiinakfi (see Rv, 
Anukramani). Grtsamada is the “ Seer*' of the hymns 
in the second m 9 »ndala of the Bgveda. 

Sri, the mother of the world and wife of Visnu, is said 
to be the daughter of Bhrgu by Khyati (Visnu Parana 
i, 8, 12) though she is declared to be eternal like Vi^nu. 
Khyati was the daughter of the sage Karddama; but by 
another account she was the daughter of Prajfipati Daksa. 
His two sons were Dhata and Vidhata (Bhagavat PurSna). 


35 
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It is said in the MababhSrata, that Palomi, wife of 
Bbrgu, was carried away by the demon Puloman. She 
was then pregnant, and in her fright, the foetus fell frou 
her womb. Pullman allowed the mother to depart with 
her infant who developed to be the sage Cyavana (l$i. 
the fallen). 

In the Mahsbhfirata, l^ntiparva, v. 69S0 ft., we find 
a very interesting discussion on the origin of caste between 
Bh{gu and fiharadvSja. Bhrgu was of opinion that there 
was no distinction of castes ; the Brahmana according to 
their work formed the four castes. 

Ornbaloqy of the HhIrgavas. 

Bhrgu m. KbySti 

_ I _ 

•^rl m. Visnu Dhata m. Ayiti VidhitS m. Niyati 

PrSna Mriunda 

Vedaiira MSrkandeya 

BhSrgivas. 

It is said that he was sent by sages to enquire as to 
the god of the trinity, who was highest in rank. First he 
w’dot to BrahmS, but he did not salute him intentionally. 
He was scolded by Rrahmi for his bad manners. He 
appeased him, and then went to iSiva, whom also he did 
not show proper respect. iSiva grew angry but was soon 
propitiated. Next he went to Vifnu whom he found to be 
asleep. In disgust, he kicked him on the breast, whereupon 
the latter welcomed him, apologised for his sleep and 
massaged his feet as the sage must have been hurt thete 
by the kick. 
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Bhrgu’s acts : 

1. He cursed Nahiisa, when the king kicked Agastya, 
in whose hairs he remained concealed. 

2. By his favour, king Vitahavya, a Ksatriya, entered 
into the state of Brahmanhood. 

3. He pierced Vala (SSma Veda, ii, 304). 

4. He invented the Science of Archery. 

6. Bhrgu is one of the sages who first kindled the 
sacrificial fire (see Muir*s paper on Manu, the progenitor 
of the Aryan Indians in Vol. XXX, J. B. A. S., pp. 410- 
416; Rv., viii, 48, 13 j S. V., i, 18). 

6. InS.P.Br. , xi, 6, 1, 1 ff., Bhrgu, the son of Brahma, 
IS said to have visited, by his father’s commands, the four 
directions of the world, and he saw, amongst other things, 
that living beipgs were being cut into pieces and eaten by 
other men as the future retribution of the slaughters 
performed by them. 

7. Bhfgu is'one ol the sages, mentioned in the Caraka 
SaihhitS I. i., who assembled in the Himalayan retreat to 
discuss about the means of relieving human suffering 
and of curing men suffering from various diseases. (See 
C. S. I. 1). 

8. In the Manava Dharmas^tra the sage Bhrgu, 
here called a Manava, is introduced as Manu’s disciple, 
through whom the great teacher has his work promul¬ 
gated.” 



NARADA. 


NSrada is the iiitme of a famous who figures so 
prominently in the PurSnas. As a physician he is not 
much known. He is a Devarsi,—one of the mental sons 
of BrahmS. He was cursed by his father for not helping 
him in the act of creation. He was bom again as a 
Gandharva, Upavarhan by name, and married Malavatl 
and other Gandharva maidens. He became guilty of 
misdemeanour, at the sight of the celestial Rambhh 
while dancing before BrahmS. He was again cursed and 
became the son of Elalavatl, wife of Dramila, king of 
the Gopas, through the grace of sage KaiSyapa, whose 
seed fell on the ground. Next he abandoned his body, 
entered into BrahmS and regained bis original form. He 
learned a little of the science of music from his fathe> 
BrahmS, became proficient in it from Ulukesvara, a 
Gandharva, and finally became master of the Science 
through Kf§na. He invented Yin, a melodious instru¬ 
ment of music. 

Books :—Narada is said to be the author of the following 
books :— 

1. DhStulaksmaua: To Narada is ascribed this treatise 
on humours and pulsation. 

Ms. I. O. 2716. 

Begins: 

wwnSl g i 

Ends: : i 

wsftr g^iw (5 kh wig:— 

Colophon : iffl itwaw iigill* iiuf i 
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i. NSrada SaihhitS : on Science of Masic. 

3. Nfirada Smrti: on Laws. NSradlya Dharma^stra 
is the most systematic work of all the Smrtis and is 
strictly confined to Law. The text has been translated 
by Dr. Jolly. 

4. NSradlya Purana: one of the eighteen puranas 
of the Hindus. 

Formula) attributed to Narada 

1. Maltalak>!vilasa Rasa ... R. S. S., p, 331. 

f » P- 319. 

2. Laksivilasa Rasa ... < R. C. IX., p. 59. 

p. 471. 

1. Maha Laksmivilasa Rasa. 

qM I 

wwwft i 

?R0*i i 

qfifqqi WJi snqrqi i 

qfirqfi qndn fqTaiqr?mi*iti: I 

Jiglansnaqf^qr ^ i 

fq*rfrpimi i 
flqe qfqiqT^af i 

Jiifbrw i 

**re ql*i« ^qwroifja i 

q{«i*nw!qiliiqqn«(tq ^ i 
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vSrijb I 

«(fe^ I 

««tft <w<ro#f n ^ JWWJt «it«i 
*1 1«ira «tf?M »nf*fi *wwt i 
Pw »niTO^ftjirH: • 

i 

^w. w5t»m^?i «iKt*i iifTOnn i 

apimfn; i 

iraiQi^^ wrepi «^T'(t 3 n 

2. Lakipmivilisa Rasa. 

<a^Pw ire K9: \ 

^m awwsw i 

«^^TC?irftan5»inPirej ^ I 

»mT*r^t tm *iT»rwT "^ifinren ?rat i 

^«P8i’ ^ < 

»zftm wi; i 
^P<nq i 

f5i^ «fiiqratwi*i »F?i^ 'itTisi 

wt^j 

ir^vn W*ifcl ?wt I 
m' ^i g?ww*w^' 
^rqpimlarf i 
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^t«wi ^nwTW»M‘ >rew^*l i 
Wi 
fiR:^’ »T5f»iq5*wi I 
^Tffifw qq!q <fl»t I 

iH# W’i I 

9vli1sfil *ni<ll«flff TWi® 1 
*1^ ftnp« ST fim qifsfT q«in(»l ( 

fiT«a st?Tr«iqtsrsv»innnTCs«tftiif*T: i 

qr: i 

^qr; w^sTTTTi ftsq* qTCfsr »m Twsn i 
qr^ftPrsiT^ atspqfJi: i 

^i«TraT? irer wrar*! <a^i l « ^^ € ^ ^ qw: n 
tffn qr^fqqnq tts: i 

Rasendra Cintamani. 
i 

q^i' asqtwqsiTaj cl^ I 

qqn snqqqn fq^T^tqrs^ftq qr i 

#tgt‘ aiqnJpT^Ilfq WTrft^qqi^ tTVl I 
qr^iK^q qf^T^' ^'qj'sql wq? ?«iqf i 
szi^i 'qtcqf^q W qqq^q ^ i 
qfeqrt fsa^rqqiqTHwqrf qrKtfqqqi^ i 
K^tf^^fqqn^sq' 's^qs^^qnqq?;« 


RasendrasSra Saibgraha, 



MARiCI. 


Marici is described as one of the PrajSpatis (Lords of 
creation)—one of the seven great R§is (Saptar^i), the 
mental sons of BrahmS, who are represented by the seven 
stars of the Great Bear in the sky. He married Kala the 
daughter of Karddama Muni. He was the father of 
Kasyapa. 

In the Caraka SathhitS, I, xii, he is referred to as 
questioning the usefulness of a discussion on the qualities 
of Air in the Ayurveda ;— 

fttrtSl fiwPTOt ^TfVafeqn’ wvifit n 

He attaches more importance to fire than air as capable 
of causing good and ill health in a person :— 

I i 

tjftjwifiii »n^roi?t5*ngw*T: sftui *ra 

C. S. I. xii. 

x^s regards the part of the foetus formed first, he says, 
that it is impossible to answer the question, as the parts 
cannot be seen :— 



KACA. 


“A son of Brihaspati. According to the Mahabharata. 
he became the disciple of Sukra or Usanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, with the object of obtaining from him the 
mystic power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which 
Sukra alone possessed. To prevent this the Asuras killed 
Kacha again and again, but on both occasions he was 
restored to life by the sage at the intercession of Deva- 
yani, his daughter, who had fallen in love with Kacha. 
They killed him a third time, burnt his body and mixed 
ashes with Sukra’s wine, but Devayani again implored 
her father to bring back the young man. Unable to 
resist his daughter’s importunity, Sukra once more 
performed the charm, and to his surprise heard the voice 
of Kaca come out from his own belly. To save his own 
•life, Sukra taught his pupil the great charm. He then 
allowed himself to be ripped open, and Kacha, upon 
coming out, performed the charm and restored his master 
to life. This incident is said to have caused Sukra to 
prohibit the use of wine to Brahmans. Kacha resisted 
the proposal of Devayani, and refused to make her his 
wife. She then cursed him, that the charms he had learnt 
from her father should be powerless and he in return cou< 
demned her to be sought by no Brahmana and to become 
the wife of a Kshatriya.” 

Dowson’s Hindu Mythology. 

Formula : 

Kaca is said to be the author of a formula for 
stoppage of urination in Cakradatta. 

w 

p 190. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

viSvamitra. 


VilvSinitra is the name of an ancient physician who 
with other lK§is, is mentioned to have learned the Science 

of Medicine from BharadvSja. He flourished during the 
Yedic times and is said to have composed many Vedic 
hymns. He was contemporary to Vasistha, with whom 
he often quarrelled. He was a King, a K^atriya raja, 
but by severe penance and austerities became a Brahmana 
afterwards. His deeds are described in detail in the Rama- 
yana and the PurSnas. He is the father of SuSruta, the 
disciple of Dhanvantari and the famous author of SuiSruta 
Saihhita. In Susruta Saihhi S, Y. viii, he is said to have 
once gone to the hermitage of Ya§is^ha, whom he caused 
to be angry. In anger the sage perspired, and drops of 
perspiration and other excrementitious matter fell on dried 
grass.; and thus the different kinds of spiders are said 
to have been formed. 

wpc: i 

ii 

€K C 

anuftwiT »iiewqi»nnFqei: i 


YisvSmitra, the composer of ancient Yedic hymns, is 
said to be the saeae person who figures in the RSmSyana 
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apd later literature. YidvSinitra is a gotra name, and any 
descendant of the sage is described as Vi^vamitra. 

For a detailed account of the conflict between Vafiistha 
and VidvSmitra see Mbh., Ramyn., R. V., Dr. Roth’s 
“ Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Veda,” 
Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, Stutgart,” 
1846 ; Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 317. 

His parents: In the ^t., he is described as the son of a 
King named Kulika, but in later literature he is said to be 
the son of OSdhi, King of KSnykubja, and a descendant of 
Furu. So he is styled as a KauiSika and also as a Paurava 
(Harivam^a). In the genealogy, it would be found that 
Gsdhi was of the Kudika race. So he was called a KauSika 
and also G3dhi>nandana. Satyavatl was the daughter of 
Gsdhi who gave her in marriage to a BhSrgava Brahmana 
nameil Ricika. Ricika prepared two dishes of food for his 
wife and his mother-in-law. The dishes were exchanged 
and the result was that Satyavatl gave birth to Jamadagni, 
the warrior Brahman and the mother bore YisvSmitra, a 
K^atriya king with the qualities of a BrShmana. 

Both YisvSmitra and Yasiff^ha became the family 
priests of King Sudisa. They quarrelled and cursed each 
other and each killed the hundred sons of his rival. Yi§vS- 
mitra, though father of hundred sons, adopted his nephew 
dunab-Sephah as his heir which was objected by his fifty 
sons who were cursed to form the Dasyus of the frontier. 

vwin ‘atit ^ siwnw, ht nm, 

vfli ^ w’ Wirt ^ snqnt irt sn nsn’tfh 

rrtfk n«r q Slit t *i' ‘qsfrtq ^ srr:, new 

»irt*T’ vfii I q Trtiw to: rtf qt wrt, to « ^ TOrt, rtf qrtr- 
«TO 511 TOt—frtntft—qr rtff w—n* %qTq‘rtfVl’rof, nsm 
Wirt vrt ^ vwm ‘TOi qqiili’w tow f twt TOrt, froroi 
TOW toV trt TO ft—* 
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w t«ni' tm' 

ffii € ¥ “*r” twin wanift i tfii i «re* 

wc—tiW witiT i€ii m\ 'sm 

WT^:, in;-3^; m;-^; tfn, n‘ ^nm, ^! m’ 

n^n, qenttnrnnn fnw^wi’ tfn, i wi 3^‘ fjroww min—‘fwmfnfn’ 
^ infnfn ntfini nrai, ^ n«m‘ mn^nrewg: i nm ii^ 

nwi 1 wnnw, iwfiwn, i firat*tw 'anri—wr: innin%" 

wtwnn fnwSNi tTn i 

Jnnw t» <«—«<, 

“wn miiWt fnniniu mrawn. ^n- 

nf%V9! snt* 3w‘ ‘*Hn’ itmw fnnfnit tnini w' mr’ 

'ntre?lfn 11 tyrant nufin wre’ 

jnww—n I 

In the BamSyana, king Visvimitra is said to have 
paid a visit to the hermitage of Vasistha and was 
hospitably entertained by the sage. The king wanted 
his cow KSmadhenu, or Nandini; and when he attempted 
to take away the cow'by force, his armies were defeated by 
the army called forth by the cow, and the sage cursed the 
hundred sons of VisvSmitra to be turned into ashes. 

King TrUahku, a descendant of the race of Iksiku, 
desired to celebrate a sacrifice in order that he might 
ascend bodily to heaven. Vasi^^ha declared it to be 
impossible but VisvSmitra by his austerities accomplished 
his object against the wish of the VSsi^thas and the 
gods. 

The story of the VisvSmitra’s amour with the celestial 
nymphs MenakS and RambhS, and the birth of iSakuntalB 
is well'known to the readers of the celebrated epics. 

Afterwards when VisvSmitra became a BrShmapa, 
Vasi 9 (ha welcomed him with honours. 
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In the PurSnas the story of King HariScandra, son of 
Trifianku, who was persecuted by the sage, is narrated. 
Vasi^tha cursed Ylsvamitra to become a crane, who also 
cursed the former to be another bird, and as birds they 
fought but were reconciled by Brahma, In the Ramayana, 
Yisvamitra is said to have taken RSma and Laksana with 
him to free the hermitages of Brahmanas from the 
Rik^asas; and it was through him that the four sons of 
King Dasaratha were married to the daughters of King 
Janaka. 

Yisvamitra ordered the river Sarasvati to deliver 
Yasistha to him so that he might kill him. But as 
Yasistha came towards Yisvamitra, the river carried away 
Yasistha in another direction. 

The AiSvin-Rasayana as it occurs in the Navanitaka 
“ implies (v. 7815) that by medical tradition the formula 
was ascribed to the ancient physician YiSvSmitra, apparently 
the respected father of SuSruta. That inscription is con- 
tradicied, however, by the initial verse (v. 7735) and by 
the name in the colophon, which attribute the formula to 
the Asvins,” (I. A., Feb. 14, p, lx). 

Yisvamitra as a medical author is quoted in 

Nivandha Sathgraha. 

1. nit 

^** 4*^1 1 

2. qiz^sn: 

YySkhya Kusumavall. 

1. I 
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2. qi44)4tll4i|l(n«l VII 

«i%swqfir5* ^ vcw qraftwi%it 

3. fofhtifti^qr*^’»3qnn(^*fq: i 

^vqPrq^'B: ^3?t: ii 

fqRifvnrtvqt tt viftt qftt ^ t 
ftw’ vt’ qwlqt’ 

4. TOt qfK«i5i«T ftqmift qqwsiw, i 

qrviwpp’W ^vmnnftv.i 
fttf qi f%wfTiPraw!PTj 

5. ft^Tqivmi g ammmr i 

q*n%*i inf% »nr« 11 
«irtqnP!Wi?f ggrSqar qjtfqg; i 

ilhrait qPtvnef «vi' i%«i ii 
qiwf qwiPiwiw^'TOtgwRi n 

VySkhyS Madhako^. 

1 . qgi sivifiniw nngvwiti^ i 
twi ftran^ ^wig « 

Tattva CandrikS. 

1. S<>e2, V. K.V. 

2. favfk^qnfq gifqv*®’. i 

3. See 8, Ni. S. 

Bhfiva PrakSsa. 


1. See 5, V. K.V. 





VASI^THA. 

A famous Vedio ]^i to whom many hymns are 
ascribed. He is classed among the ten Prajapatis and the 
seven Mahar^is and is said to have been a mind-born 
son of BrahmS (Manu) or, according to another account, a 
son of Mitra and Varn^ by UrvasI (R. Y. vii, 83, 1). 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage 
VifivSmitra who wanted to take away Nandini “ the cow of 
plenty” by force from the hermitage of Vafiistha. He 
appears to be the &mily priest of King SudSsa (Aitareya 
Brfihmana and R. Y.) or to Jiis son KalmSspSda (Mbb.), 
and to Ik^Sku and his descendants (Yisnu PuiSna). Muir 
says : ” Yasistha according to all accounts must have 
been possessed of a vitality altogether superhuman ” for 
the name is ” used not to denote merely a person belonging 
to a family so called but to represent the founder of 
the family himself as taking part in the transactions of 
many successive ages.” Yasistha is a goira name and 
hence arose the confusion, for all his descendants are styled 
as Yasi^^ha. 

King KalmSspSda, son of SudSsa, while hunting in a 
forest, met daktri, the eldest son of the sage Yasistha, and 
struck him with a whip as he stood on his way. iSaktri 
cursed him to be a man-eating Rakhasa, and Yisyamitra 
ordered a man-eater to enter the body of the king. Once 
he offered human flesh to a Brahmana, Mitrasala by name, 
who also cursed him to the same effect. The king then 
ate ^ktri and the hundred sons of Yasistha who, however, 
took pity on him and restored him to his natural 
condition after twelve years. In the Yignu Purana t|ie 
story is told somewhat differently. He killed a tiger, 
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but another tiger, who disappeared, assumed the form of 
Vasistha, the priest, in a sacrifice performed by the 
King. Later, he assumed the form of a cook and served 
a dish of human flesh to the sage Yasi§|tha. Thereupon 
the sage cursed the king, but afterwards knowing him 
to be innocent, limited the period of curse to twelve 
years. The angry king being prevented by his wife 
Madayanti from uttering a counter-curse upon the sage, 
threw the water on his feet which consequently became 
spotted (KalmSspida). After the term, he assumed his 
natural form and his wife became pregnant and gave 
birth to Afimaka by an operation of Cseserian section 
performed by herself wiih a stone. 

Yasistha’s wife was tTrji, one of the daughters of 
Dak^a. She gave birth to his seven sons. In the 
RSmSyana and Bhigavat PurSna, however, Arundhatl is 
said to be his wife. His descendants are known as Yssis(ha 
and YSskalas. 

King Nimi of the IksvSku race requested him to 
officiate as his priest in a sacrifice. But as he already 
promised ludra to act as a priest, he consented to be his 
priest after the sacrifice of Indra was over. Nimi 
engaged Gautama to be bis priest. Yasis(ba came back 
as he promised, became angry, and cursed the king to 
lose his body. Nimi uttered bis curse and the energy of 
the sage entered into the vigour of Mitra and Yaruna who 
were his fathers as their seed fell at the sight of the 
divine Urvasl. 

Yasistha once tried to enter the house of his father 
Yaruna for food by night as he tasted no food for three 
days. The house-dog barked as he entered and be put 
the dog to sleep by a hymn (Rv., iv. 121) which is recom¬ 
mended to be racited by burglars. 
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His name appears in the list of the sages mentioned 
in Caraka Saihhiti, 1.1, who wanted to learn the science 
of medicine. 

Books : Yf A Law Book is ascribed to him. In the 
Vasistha Dharma^tra we find 

i P. 44. 

The man is formed from blood (or ovum of woman) 
and semen (of man) ; the father and mother are accidental 
causes.” 

2. He is the reputed author of Vasistha Samhita^ a 
treatise on medicine. 

It is quoted in Trimalla Bhatta^s Yoga Tarangini. 
MSS., I. O. 2705, 2706. fol. 6a. 

In the Bg Veda many hymns are attributed to 
Vasistha : we quote a few hymns below : ^ 

Rv. vii, 18, 4^ 

5 

21 >: Relates the connection between Vasistha 
to and Sudasa. 

25J 

33. 1 : Let not the Vadi^bhyas be far off to help 

me. 

2 : They have brought here Indra across the 

Vaisanta frpm the Soma offerings. 

3 : Indra delivered Sudasa through the 

prayer of the VaJli^^hyas 

4> : Vafii 9 t;hyas infused energy into Indra. 

5 : Indra, praised by VaSis^ha, helped the 

Tritsus. 

6 : Vafii§(ha marched in front, and the 

Tritsus were deployed. 

7 : VaSi^thas know the three deities. 

8 : Vasis^ba’s hymns are bright as the sun, 

deep as ocean, and swift as wind. 

9 : Vasi^tfhas sat down by the Apsaras, 


37 
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10 : Thy birth is twofold : (1) when Mitra 

and Vamna saw thee quitting the 
flame of lightning. (2) When Agastya 
brought thee to the people. 

11 : Vafii^^ha, the son of Mitra and Varupa, 

born from the soul of Urvasl. 

12 : He was born of the Apsaras. 

18 : Mitra and Varuna dropped their seed 
into the jar. Thus arose MSna 
(Agastya)^ and also ^i VaJSip^ha. 

83 1 ^ 

^ t . Vasiptha, the priest of King Sudisa, 
8 3 helped him to gain the victory in the 
battle of the ten kings. Both Vasiptha 
and SudSsa belonged to the tribe of 
the Trtsus. 

86, 4: Refers to Varuna’s anger against 

Yasip^ha who entreats to be forgiven. 

87, 4 : Vasistha received a revelation from 

Varuna. 

88, 3, 1 : He embarked on the boat with Varuna. 

2 : Varuna took him into the boat; he made 

him a ^i, an utterer of hymn. 

3 : Where is that friendship between us. 

4 : If 1 have committed any offence, I pray 

Varuna to grant ns protection. 

104 : Overwhelmed with grief for the death of 

his hundred sons when killed by the 
sons of Sudasa, Vasip^ha oontradiots 
the allegations that he was a Ystu- 
dhBna : * May 1 die this day, if I be a 
YBtudh&na, or if 1 have destroyed 
any man’s life ; and may Indra and 
Agni smite the liars who speak 
against me.’ 
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The following formula is ascribed to sage Yafii^^ba: 

1. Haritaki Avaleha by Vasi^tha.G. N,, Vol. 1. 

146. 


1. VSsi§(ha Haritaki Avaleha. 

^ *r} » 

Hinirot’sifh ^ nwftwi n 
eJt n5iPr»j^ w ^f«i w i 

pj’MwiwiiiwwflHi n 

fipro^si w *winn^ i 
iw: n eaw ancg^ i 

fa:anss 5t*ia ai€N aara aw gtiaat siH • 
^ qaam aa w aaanwi n 

aai' 3VTTO aaw kwb w nrsfa i 

wtaa ^ aaroaTfa aww ftweftam u 
aa a^aal aaf aai awraat fa aiaie i 
awv^a a ^attaiftraPa aw'' aat a aa: ii 
aiafailaabwnt fa PnJfv'nt awpfaaifaawm i 
aiaaga%>T n 

fiaT*p*nafaa?V^en»a aafttaa afffa aia; i 

aaaait a aafa^ai aa a^aasa’ca? u 
aa^ai aaa inraia'ia^aaa anfanj i 

d ^ae^MK^th a a ^a.atwfain: naaaww? ii 
^ ^<B aiat a aaajaanrataawnftra fwwnt i 
a awaiSfs’afr aail ai ata fafaaftawaf^ n 
a^faa aaiti aaiaaiat aatK ata aaaiafaa; u 




ATRI. 


The sage Atri with his wife AnasuyS lived in a 
hermitage in the forest on the south of the Citra«Kuta 
mountain. It is told in the Bamayana that when Sita 
visited them, Anasuya gave Sita an ointment which was 
to keep her beautiful for ever. (See Dowson's Hindu 
Mythology, p. 15.) Anasuyi was the mother of the sage 
DurvSsfi, the ascetic Dattatreya and Soma, the Moon. 

Atri married Anasuya, one of the daughters of 
Prajapati Daksa. 

His SOD is Atreya and his sons and descendants 
belonging to his race are the Atreyas. 

Atri is one of the Maharsis or great saints. He 
composed hymns for the magnification of Agni, Indra, 
Alvins and the ViSvadevas. He is also described as one 
of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation (Manu), as a 
mental son of Brahma, and as one of the Saptarsis or seven 
* Seers ’ or 5?“. 



ANGIRA. 


Angira was one of the seven Maharsis and also one of 
the ten PrajSpatis. Angira is often used as a synonym of 
Agni, and like him, is described as the priest of the gods 
and as the lord of sacrifice. Angira is said to have been 
the father of Agni in the hymns to Agni and Indra. 
Angiras is also described as the son of Urn by Agneyl, 
the daughter of Agni. A different version refers his 
birth from the mouth of Brahm3. He married Sm^ti 
or ‘ Memory,’ Swadha, ‘ Oblation ’ and Sati ‘ Truth,’ the 
daughters of Dakea, and SraddhS, ‘ Faith,’ the daughter of 
sage Karddama. The Bks or hymns were his daughters and 
the Manas and Havismats were his sons. His other sons 
were Utathya, Vyhaspati and Markan^eya. He begot sons 
on the Ksatriya Rathi-tara’s wife and they were called 
Angiras. He is described as the law>giver and also as a 
writer on astronomy. He is the regent of the planet 
Jupiter. 



VAMADEVA. 


VSoi8id6va is a Ve^io sa^^e. To him are ascribed many 
hymns. He is said to have come in this world with the 
speed of a hawk through his mother’s side and not per 
via natar<Ues, as did Buddha in his birth. In times of 
extreme distress he cooked entrails of a dog for his food 
in order to save his life. 

In the Gada Nigraha, a formula for a pill is ascribed 
to VSmadeva for the cure of Prameba : 

ImT Ww!l 9TSW1 — 

wzftel w Hen fteii i 

emPr wmmnPi w ftem n 

wW n i^fwe i: iiw^§*nftt»n i 

Hften erraf, net gfeen afl^*, 'eweiA 
ife, ftteirf n 


G. N., Vol. 1, p. 237. 



sanatkumAr. 


He is said to have composed the SanatkumSr a Saihhita 
of the PSncarStrSgama. 

MSS. G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII No. 13102. 

This is stated to form the 94th AdhySya of the Sanat- 
kumarasadihita of the ^ncarStri^^ma and deals with 
treatment of eye-diseases. It is said to have been 
originally revealed by SanatkumSra to NSrada. The 
kind of treatment explained herein is said to have met 
with success in the case of Bfhadratba, son of Paribhadra, 
king of KSsI (vide B. No. lS27a). 

Beginning: 

nlfimt ^ i 

<5eng ftftgr. gpn; 11 

mm \ 

^ 8W!g«u ii 

wi grer 5^ 9tt g: WH! giigri eni 1 
ggg’ ggpggjlwfTgftr n 




sanatkumab 


m 

irei iTfm % n 

wife: f<ifti<itg^: ^nis»rmfiwi i 
laiij’ * *«TftiliT' ^ ?5wt wST « 

Cdoplion: 

tf n * ifiq f« rrt ^ OT?a»irref^wt wn^^ww'ii 

••• •tw ^*^fira«tsMTO: II 

End: 

ftwr i 

^ i 

tfir 9wni‘ Ht?S ■<nr«*ilri5w(w)»i« 

<?4 TOi fjR3*f: TOflt apn; t 


TOwroi 



OHAPTEB X 


KAMA DEVA 

KSma is the god of desire, and as such he is said in the 
Rgveda to be the cause of creation. The Atharvaveda 
magnified Kittia as the supreme Ood, and there he is 
identified with Agni. In the Greek mythology Eros, 
the god of love, is similarly described in the creation of the 
universe. He is the son of Dharma (Justice) and iSraddhS 
(Faith) (Taitt. Br.), or of Lakffml (Fortune) (Harivaihfia). 
He is also said to have sprung from the heart of BrahmS 
or from water (irSja). He is also styled ‘ self-existent * 
or ‘ un-born.* 

BAti or Beva, the daughter of Dalqa, is his wife. She 
is the Venus of the Hindoos. KSma inspired iSiva with 
amour for Fsrvatl and was reduced to ashes by the god’s 
angry eye on his forehead. He was born again as 
Pradyumna, son of Kr^na and Rukmini. His son is 
Aniruddha and his daughter, T^. After the death of her 
husband. Rati lived in the house of iSambara daitya as 
MSySvatl. 

He is handsome in appearance, and rides on a parrot. 
His bow is of sugarcane, bowstring of bees, and the arrow- 
tips flowery. His banner displays a Makara or a fish. 

Formulae: The following formulae are ascribed to 
KSmadeva : 

1. MethiModaka ... Kimadeva ... A.R. ... p. 58 

Kama^eva Gh^ta ... ,, ... ,, p. 180 

38 
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1. Metbl Modaka. 

I 

faqwi \ 

mvm' 'fM w* ftfn« 

nrdtitlnn* '«r <wi' trm i 

ainfNW n 

nwa^infk 5 i 

»irM: S’cwpi 5f*r ^ h 

•s 

yfin »iyn ftrftni aftr i 

^RftW ^ H 

PWH ^ fimrt mmurftiri 
in^tlir* im WTO’ wnram i 

fiHt w qtkdt »n^ wTrt TOww#rft« 
IWTOWRI S^. I 

wiPrt WTOt^»i Si ftM tiiw il ww; I 


2. Kimadeva Obfia. 
ww^wpi: I 

wwswwwiH TOpI’ ^tvror w i 

Wimft W WWTO^f ^ ITOT » 
wwMfl w wiPi «iirfW 3»w»n I 
wiTO^btra^irn TOwlW iiBTO I 
OTW^ wwin. i n < ibf qsfa^w< a; i 
wgwIawHqqi ww wqqqK^q i 
w^Nnroqf fqBikwwqpBi I 
qwnf *iw5ww wwqHiw ’ iroi • 
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niRwn: «raw»t n 

'ig 5*%*f TOW TOTOi’ H 

wnStfron' 

TOl ttfl' ^4^' ^Wl«{ I, 

WTOW *nn^?^ I 

TOWtit TOtWsq* ^1P«:3TOTftw»l^ II 

^^wtTO«i\srt ffipnn I 

aftTOiwwnuBiW ^NftwTOitTOW^ h 
TH' TOI‘ TOTOTO' I 

4t«waiwtw wgim’s* ft^n t 

TOra sM fSiffiKsrt i 
wnt^ ifiiTOw; waTTt% irerft ii 



PULASTYA. 


Palastya is one of the mental sons of BrahroS. It is 
said that he was born from the ears of the creator. He is 
one of the Saptanji or seven sages. He used to practise 
austerities near the hermitage of the great M uni Tfnavindu, 
by the side of mount Sumeru. The Apsaras and the 
daughters of sages used to dance and play music there. 
This annoyed Pulastya. He cursed that any girl, whom 
he would see, would be pregnant. Havirbhu, the daughter 
of ^si Karddama, or of sage T^navindu by another account, 
thus became pragnans. He married her afterwards 
and had as his son Yidravfi. Yidrava is the father of 
Kuvera and Rfivana, and is the progenitor of the RSki^as. 
Ag^tya also is, according to BhSgavat, a son of Pulastya. 
He received the Yisnu Purina from Brahma and taught it 
to Maitreya. PariS^ra, son of iSaktri by Adr^ySnti, learned 
it from him and made it known to the world. 

Pulastya was present in the conclave of sages who 
desired to learn Ayurveda (C.S., I.I.). But no work of his 
is known to us. 



JAMADAGNI. 


Jamadagni, the son of ^i^ka and Satyavail, was a sage 
of the Bhfgn race. He had five sons, ParalniSma was the 
youngest. He was a warrior BrShmin, and married BenubJE. 
One day she went out to bathe and saw a loving pair, 
Chitraratha and his wife, sporting in water. She came home 
but not in her former purity of mind. The sage cursed 
her and asked his sons to kill her. His four sons refused 
and were cursed to be idiots. FaraiSurSma consented and 
struck off bis mother's head with his axe. The sage was 
appeased. ParaSurSma was asked to pray for a boon, 
and be prayed for the restoration of his mother’s life and 
the intelligence of hie brothers. The sage granted his 
prayer. 

The Haihaya king, KSrtavIr^a once came to the 
hermitage of the sage. He was entertained i.but forcibly 
took away Snrabhi, the cow of plenty, which belonged to 
his host. Parasurama came home, followed the king 
and killed him in battle. The sons of KSrtavIiya killed 
the sage in revenge. ParaSurSma was absent then. He 
came back and swore to clear the earth of the Ksatriya race. 
And he defeated and extirpated them twenty-one times. 

Jamadagni is mentioned in Caraka Saihhita 1.1, to 
have been one of the sages who learned the science of 
medicine. He is said to have dug up a remedy to promote 
the growth of his daughter’s hair. It caused her hairs to 
grow as luxuriously as to require one's outstretched hands 
to measure their length (Av. vii 137). 



GOTAMA. 


Gotama is one of the si^es mentioned in Caraka 
Saihhit3 Li who learned the science of medicine from 
Atreya. In the C.S., Yla he appears to be one of the 
sages who approached Indra to learn RasSyana known as 
the Aindriya Rasfiyana. Their names are Bhrgn, AfigirS, 
Atri, Vasi$tha, Kasyapa, Agastya, Polastya, VSmadeva, 
Asita and Gotama. Indra taiight them the Ayurveda and 
especially the RasSya^. 



c. s., Vi. I, p. sas. 

The seduction of his wife AhalyS by Indra ‘ has been 
explained mythologically as signifying the carrying away 
of night by the morning sun.’ 

Gotama or Gautama, the &ther of iSatinanda, is the 
reputed founder of the NySya School of Philosophy. He 
is also the author of a Law>book which has been edited 
by Stenzler. 

He is quoted in the VySkhyft Madhu Ko^a, AnSa 
NidSna, p. 64. 

w wnw: € i 

iwronw-dfinc i 
ai'3*ne1vitt nn: i 

«et3mj€TOte f w. ftro: a 
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Some aothors write his name as Asita Gotama hot 
Asita and Gotama are separately and jointly quoted in 
the Caraka SaihhitB. 1. 1 . 



OARGA AND GlRGYA. 


GSi^ya is the name of an ancient sage, mentioned 
in the C.S,,I.i along with others who learned the science 
of medicine from Atreya, He is the son of Garga. 
There were many Gargas; and we are not sure of his 
identity with another Garga, one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. The latter was a son of Yitatha.” A 
grammarian Garga is mentioned by ^uaini. The Yi^nn 
PnrSi^ says : ** From Garga sprang SinS (or Sini); from 
them were descended the GBrgyas and l^nyas. Brahmans 
of Ksatriya race." The statement of the BhSgavata is, 
** From Gargya sprang Sina, from them GSrgya, who 
from a K§atriya became a Brahmin." He became the 
preceptor of the YBdavas. His son was GSrgya, and 
GSrga, his daughter. 

Cbrga as a medical author is quoted in the Prayoga* 
ratnSkara by KavikaqtlliahBra. 

Ghtrga describes the anomalies of normal pregnancy 
thus : 


* 1^1 

siwispnnn mw: Jtwiwsi i 

n ww «wi*rnwT I 

ff»mn ufirn ftw:« 

Matsya PurSna, Ch. t09. 



GABGA AND GARGYA 


SOI 


Books 

1. Garg^ Sai&hita : The book is not available now. 
Bat there is a book called JvarcAanti on the cure of Fever 
according to Garga SaihhitS. 

MSS. L. 4086, 4116. 

2. Viddha GSrglya Jyotihdastra. This work on 
Astronomy by the ancient sage Garga is referred to in 
BhSndSrkar's Report of a Second Tour (1904-6) in search 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Rajputana and Central India, 
p. 46. 


S9 



vyAsa. 


VySaa is the son of sage ParSs&ra and Satyavatl, an 
anmarned l^udra gir]. So be is known as PSrS&ua, 
Sfityavata and Kanina. . As he was born in an island in the 
JamnnS, he is styled Dvaipayana, and from his black 
complexion, Kffna. Satyavatl married king SSntann 
afterwards and became the mother of two sons, CitrBAgada 
and Vicitra-vlrya. The former died in battle, and the 
latter married Ambika and AmbSlikB, the daughters of 
KlSirija, and died untimely without any child. VySsa 
performed -sevele austerities. According to law and at 
the special request of bis mother, YySsa bad two sons by 
the widows,—by AmbikS, DhrtarS^tfra, and by AmbftlikS, 
PSndu, whose sons are known as the Kauravas and the 
PSndavas respectively. He had another son, Yidura, by 
the maid-servant of AmbSlikS. He married ArnnI and 
had'a son,, the famous Sukadeva. 

According to the Purinas, YySsa {lit., an arranger) 
incarnated himself to arrange the Yedas in different ages. 
He is thus known as Yeda YySsa or arranger of the four 
Yedas. He is also said to be the compiler of the great 
epic, the MahsbbSrata, and the arranger of the eighteen 
PnrSnas: viz., Brahma, Yisnu, Siva, BhSgavat, NSrada, 
Markandeya, Agni, Bbavieya, Brabma-vaivarta, Lidga, 
YaiAha, Skanda, YSmana, KQrmma, Matsya, Oaru^a and 
BrahmSnda. He is a YedSntakpt, the founder of a school 
of the YedSnta. Yeda-vySsa was the same person as 
YsdarSyana, the celebrated author of the Brahma-sutra. 
YySsa is also the author of MimSrnsS. 

As Oanefe consented to be the writer of the Slokas of 
the MahsbbSrata on condition that his pen most continue 



VYlSA 


SOS 


to write without any interruption, VySsa is said to have 
composed intentionally many obscure couplets as it 
was settled beforehand that the writer must understand 
the import of each lloka before writing it. Afterwards 
he prayed to God to be forgiven for sins committed by 
him; (1) for assigning shape to the formless God, (2) for 
describing qualities of the indescribable and (3) for 
locating the omnipresent in sacred places. 

VT wn*l*r ifqwffTOq I 

lirnw?} wwft i 

w’cai aMta! rriraeRnsflaita' ii 

a f ww«\ i 

There were many VySsas in ancient times. No less than 
eighteen sages became VyBsas during the Dv&para Yuga: 
(1) Svayambhuba, (Z) Prajipati, (3) Ulani, (4) Yfhaspati, 
(5) SavitS, (6) Mrtyu, (7) Indra, (8) Vasif^ha, (9) Sirasvata, 
(10) Tridhama, (11) Trivrfo, (12) Bharadvaja, (13) Anta- 
riksa, (14) DharmmI, (15) Trayyfirupa, (16) Dhahanjaya, 
(17) Krtanjaya, (18) ^najyo. There were other sages 
who received the surname ‘ YySsa,' and even in modem 
times we find some learned Brihmins styled as YySsa. 
This fact would explain how the authorship of all the books 
was ascribed to YedavyBsa; probably these works were com> 
posed by different sages in different times. 

YySsa as a medical author is quoted in SarvSnga 
Sundarl: 

?i«n ^ 

nn TOi«n i 

*ira^ « 

SarvSnga Sundarl, I. xiv. 
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Formal® attributed to VyBsa: 

1. GandlrRsavar—G. N., Vol. I, p. 194. 

1. Gandirisava. 

I 

muwrt g JwfK qftftnftg n 
iron: ’WM wwi irei u’TOel i 
gagjStgeit urn n 
ueiwt «raf«iirfim, i 
iwunrrfNprt fipfi' ^ n 
w*injfTOwi «mn^4rirej «*nw| i 
oral <f^*n a 

«nt »n»n*«^Nrawiaiwra^i 

<tftn»^<(wi8g5g ff^ gert i 
urn g iiHim*CTfq, uS urd Oww^« 
fwotKiiTOm I 

«CT^: gjwa^elPi Jrfiwwrtmttg i 
^ ^ mi m II 

aw!i%(: wnfw f»wfw^ i 

iCT urefisRf: ^ wi«iin»«Miww^ n 
tm uitto: uficrfWiw: i 

OT guit^ erofii ^ n 

fiifitgwP t Stfwtf% *nKK*r^ i 

unwxtiif^ 'f n 

031^1 *wfto’ n napimt umi ^ i 
PrsWk wmtOran^i 
auewiiv gft m o 
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There is a difference of opinion as regards the identify 
of YSdarSyana and VedavjSsa, bat there exist proofs, both 
external and internal, that the names refer to the same 
person and that Brahma-Sutra of VSdarSyana most have 
been composed before the age of Pinini who, according to 
Goldstncker, flourished about six centuries B.C., if not 
earlier. Windischman doubted this identify as ^nkara- 
oSrya in his commentary mentions Ysdariiya^ but never 
the name of YySsa as the author of the Sutra. The 
glossators of iSaflkara Bh9sya,—GovindSnanda, Yaca^pati 
Milra and Ananda Giri—have ascribed the author¬ 
ship to YySsa. Ramanuja, Madhava, Yallabha, iSrinibSsa 
and Yaladeba have similarly expressed their opinion. The 
Skanda PurSna and the BhSgavat also identify the two 
authors. Hemcandra, the lexicographer, in his Abhidhana 
CintSmani gives Msthara, DvaipSyana, PSrSsarya, Ksnlna 
YsdarSyana as synonyms. 

His date : In the MahabhSrata, which in its old 
recension BhSrata dates back to 8000 B.C., it is said that 
he had flve disciples, viz., YaisampSyana, Paila, Sumantu, 
Jaimini and iSukadeva. The first four names occur in 
the Grhya Sutras (SSflkhySyana and AsvalSyana), the first 
two names in PSnini (ii, 4, 5, 9 ; iv, 8, 104) and the first 
name in Taitt. Aranyaka. YySsa and Jaimini quote each 
other in their works—the two MimSdisfts, as teacher and 
disciple, as noticed by the commentator i^avara Svimin 
(I, i, 5), and also by GovindSnanda and Ananda Giri, the 
tikskars of dafikara BbSsya. He used to live with his dis¬ 
ciples at his Himalayan retreat, the Yadarl or Nara- 
NSrSyana SthSna of the MahSbhSrata, and possibly he 
derived his name YsdarSyana from Yadarl the locality of 
his residence. According to Skanda Parana, be was a 
resident of YadarikSranya (Brahma Khanda, Cb. 31, idloka 
93). The term YsdarSyana does not occur in PSnini but 
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it finds a place in its OanapStha. Pfinini, however, refers to 
Bhik^n-SOtra of PSrS&urja. VsdarSyana is mentioned in the 
BhSgavata, SSndllya Sntra and in the Caraka SaihhitS 
(Sutra SthSna) as the source of divine knowledge. Caraka 
refers to the doctrines of the Advaita school of the 
Vedinta. There were other teachers of VedSnta and 
Caraka refers to three of them, viz.^ Atreya, AjSvSrthya 
and VodarSyana. The Buddhistic work Brahma-jtla- 
sutta presupposes the Brahma-Sntra. Thus we find that 
VySsa flourished long before Buddha. 



PARIK9I. 

He is the son of the sage Farlksi and was called 
Maudgalya; and so he is referred to as PSriksi Maudgalya. 
In a discussion as to the origin of disease, a question raised 
by the royal sage YSmaka (C. S., I. xxv), he says “ Both 
the body and the disease owe their origin to the soul/’ 

wTwsi: ii 

n ttiH %pn wSl: wfii: ii 

He is again referred to in the Caraka Saihhita, 1. xxvi as 
holding with the other sages a discourse on Taste and Food. 
There he is styled as ifNfWt or the Full-eyed Maudgalya. 
He says: wt KW icfij qwHt 

I “ There are three kinds of Tastes: Chedanlya 
(corrective, (.e.,corrects the faults of the body), upa^manlya 
(calmative, i,e., pacifies the faults without correcting 
them) and sSdhirana or the ordinary taste. 



CHAPTER XI 


DHANVANTARI 

Dhanvantari is the name of the phjsician of the gods 
in heaven. He appeared in this world as DivodSsa, king 
of KisI, surnamed Dhanvantari. InSusruta Saibhitaheis 
referred to as the teacher of Salya Tantra or Major Surgery 
and he imparted this knowledge to SuiSruta, the representa¬ 
tive of an assembly of l^is or sages. He said : “ It was 

I who cured the diseases of the gods and prevented their 
deaths and decrepitude. 1 have now come to this world 
to teach l^lya Tantra and the other divisions of the 
Ayurveda in detail.” 

uTOlftr »rt n 

He taught the science of &lya or Major Surgery to 
Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Auiabbra, Pau^kalavata, 
Karblrya^ Gopnra-Baksita, SniSruta and others in his 
Himalayan retreat. In S. S., I. i the origin of medical 
science is thus described :— 

Once upon a time Aupadhenava, Yaitarana, Aurabhra 
Pauskalavata, Gopura-Raki|iita, Su^rnta and other sages 
approached Lord Divodasa, the king of Benares, sur¬ 
named Dhanvantari, as he sat amidst the sages in his 
retreat, and said O Lord! Diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily, mental, sudden and natural calamities. We 
are very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act 
when afflicted by these diseases, as if quite helpless; they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish to 
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learn Ayurveda from you to cure diseases of these pleasure¬ 
seeking men^ to protect our own bodies, and for the 
general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in 
this and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.’’ Dhanvantari replied : ^^It is pleasure to meet 
you here, O my dear students ! you are well-versed in 
many sciences and so are tit subjects to impart the know¬ 
ledge of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda 
divided into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture on ? 
And to whom ? ” The sages replied : O Lord, please 
teach us the Salya Tantra or the Science and Art of 
Surgery with notes.^’ He said : Be it so.^’ They further 

said: O Lord, we are of the same opinion, and so 

representing us, iSusruta will suggest our doubts and 
diflSeulties. We shall hear your words attentively.” He 
said : Be it so.’^ 

My dear Susruta, Ayurveda is necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. 
By this .science we can prolong or know Ayu or Life. 
1 will teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and ^analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 
In the days of yore, the separated head of Daksa was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we call gain our objects soon, and it treats of the practi* 
cal uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. 
By its practice we may acquire fame and piety here, and 
secure heaven after death. First of all Bramha narrated 
this Veda; Dak.ya learned it from him. The ASvin twins 
were taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, 
from whom I learned it. Now I will for the good of all 
men lecture oil this science for those who want to learn it 


39 
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In the Suiruta SaihhitS, Dhanvantari, DivodSsa and 
KSsirSja are the different names of the same indiridual. 
Bat in the Vi^ou Purfina and Harivaih&k we find that 
the names belonged to two different kings :— 

V 19 NU PoBi^A (IV. viii), 

Par0raTft 

» I 

Ayu •¥ Bfthn’s daughter 

T i I \ r 

Nahafa Kyatravrdha Batnbha Raji Anena. 

(ehildiess) (500 sons) 

sifia La§a Grtsamad 

I (Originator of oatta) 

Kasiraja 

I 

DYrghstamft 

Dhanvantari 

I 

Ketninona 

I 

Divodasa 

Pratardana (^atrajit, KavalayOlra or Yatiya). 

Alarka 

Bannati 

I 

Sunitba 

1 

Saketa 

I 

DharmA^kata 

I 

Satyakatn 



dhanvantari 


Sll 


HARIVAliSA (Ch. XXIX). 

Anena 

I 

Pratikfatra 

I 

Sa&jajA 

f 

Bijaya 

Kfti 

I 

Harya^an 

Sahadeva 

I 

Nadln 

I 

Jayat aena 

I, 

8ai&k{ti 

I 

Kyatradbarma 


Runohotra 



KA6 Sal Grtaamada 

1 6 I 

Arfpi Sena Snnaka 

I ^ I 

KA6yA oaunaka 

I (Brahmin, K 9 atrya, Yaiftya 

I I and Sndra aooa) 

Kify ap X Dirg hatapft 

Dhanra 

Dhanvantari (diaciple of BharadTSja) 
Katamftna 

I 

Bhimrath 


Divoda$a 

I 

Pratardana 
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Here we find that DivodSsa was either the grandson 
or great-grandson of Dhanvantari. Again K&Siraja appears 
to be the grandfather of Dhanvantari. It is difficult to 
say whether K&^irSja means king of KS6i or is the name 
of a king. The work called Navanitaka (in the Bower 
MS.) professes to be by Susrnta, to whom it was declared 
by the Muni KSsiraja. The latter is clearly a proper 
name, not a title 'a king of KSsi’. (Hoernle.) 

Again it is dificult to say whether Dhanvantari the 
progenitor of the present race of Vaidyas was identically 
the same Dhanvantari who propounded the science of life in 
this world. In the Skanda,Gadora and MSrkandeya PnrS- 
nas, it is stated that Dhanvantari floarished in the TretS 
Yuga. His birth is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time the sage Gslava became greatly 
fatigued in search of Kuda grass, etc., in a forest. He was 
very thirsty, but finding no water, be came out of the 
forest. He met a young maiden going home with a pail 
full of water on her waist. He said: “ O maiden ! I am 
very thirsty; kindly save my life by giving me water 
to drink.” She presented the pail to the sage. He bathed 
and quenched his thirst to his satisfaction. He was highly 
pleased and uttered this benediction : “ May you be the 
mother of a worthy son.” She blushed and informed him 
that she was still unmarried, and that she was Vaidya by 
caste and Vlrbhadri by name. The sage then ordered her 
to follow him to the society of the Munis (hermits) who 
said *' Be it so, and let Dhanvantari be born of this girl.” 
So they prepared an effigy of kofia, threw it on her lap, 
animated it with life by chanting Vedic mantras ; and the 
boy in beauty and splendour proved an ornament to sweet 
YlrbhadrS. The boy was called Vaidya because he was bom 
by the Veda mantras and became the famous Amba^^ha, 
from the circumstance of his lying in his mother’s lap. 
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g^i i 
II 

flim I 

»fj KT€f*g ?rot sn?!t i 

»iw ^n^wTf’ft^s^*! II 
«mw a^m»nn^f?nnaifljiq5 i 

aatftfNann^ m 

afwfjt ars«iitatt «: i 
a^ssff fqa»tP?< it 
at afT wi% gfagi^i: i 

^ c^ si« ^ nT^K^t inirai fl ii 
aa: ai araar’ ^ fanwiftmgtmr i 
ai «aa<»l<i1^ a ansii ata’ q^fN aa i 
atai^ ^ifq % af^ w ««g a» arf t wa ii 
aa: ^maift ar»ai a ^ aiftia^saag ' 
a^^taa^ata ai « fa aw ^ aaii 

aaw ga^^ai «i?tafawia f^ i 
5?Kw5if«aTaia aiatfa ^gwa; ii 
aat fafaai a gfaawnaia aawa i 
a i al awaa f ^fan twaiaaaaai ii 
3«af^?f aaww aaafaa awa; i 
aa’ wit a% aaaT54f?ta aaawi » 
aanat atwsrot a^aaiftafaaifa i 
awanffsfq ^aa: fiagafeaf aa: ii 
mm af% agaan %agiawj'aagit i 
awaftrewaaiaa; gaaarwfVm ii 
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?wn: I 

«ifhf fwtw 55^ 
wro'^i tw: 'T’l *n?T: 11 
W aprtt 111%^ 

tfir flf«i: I 

nn: w yrat 

wnW»iwTOtt n 

In the Skanda PurSna, a similar story is narrated. 
Here the father of the girl VirbhadrS is said to have ffered 
the maid to the sage QAlava for marriage. Galava declined 
the offer but fulfilled his benediction by giving her a 
son, Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician. 

Thus we find that the origin of Dhanvantari is a 
mystery,—and this story got currency by the description 
of supernatural incidents about bis birth, so that he might 
be respected as a god. ^ w. iOTivwa: 1 “ The 

medicines are like sacred water of Ganges and the doctor 
is like God himself.” The truth appears to be that the girl 
was married to G&lava with the consent of the sages and 
she gave birth to Dhanvantari in due time. The boy was 
taught Ayurveda by Bharadvftja and others. That the 
progenitor of Vaidyas was born of a Yaisya mother and 
Brfibman father can be proved by the following passages 
from the Law books and the PurSnas : 

s*?nfwsinj^: 1 

Brahms yairarta PorSQs, Brahma Kha^da, Oh. X. 

?iwwt VpSW I 

Vrhat Oharma PnrSpa, TTttara Eha^da^ Oh. XIII. 
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The renowned Dhanvantari is said to have married the 
three daughters of Asvini Kum&ra : SidhavidyS, Sidhya- 
vidyi and Ka§tas&dhyavidy§. He became the father of 
fourteen sons, Sena, Disa, Gupta, Datta, etc. He learned 
the Ayurveda welt but became indifferent to worldly pros¬ 
perity. So he was made king of Benares by BharadvSja, 
Oatava and other sages at the request of Brahma. He 
taught Susruta and other disciples, viz.y Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra and others. 

Now we have here two stories of the birth of Dhanvan¬ 
tari. According to the PurSnas, he was a Kratriya king 
of Benares. He taught Ayurveda to Susruta. In the 
second version, he was the son of a Brahmana father and 
Vaidya mother; and he was afterwards made a king of 
Benares. In Susputa SaihhitS there is internal evidence in 
support of the latter view. He has been styled ftrfijwwis 
qiiiu: (S.S., II. ix.), and this remark could not apply to a 
Ksatriya king, the son of a reigning family. It has also 
been objected that Sutruta the son of the royal sage YitvS- 
mitra by a vaidya mother could not possibly offer a salutv- 
tion to a Ksatriya king but could do so to Dhanvantari 
the son of GSlava, a Brahmana. 

Another version of the birth of Dhanvantari is that 
he rose from the ocean when it was churned by Devas and 
Asuras for Ampta or nectar. 

[See Visnii Parana, William’s translation quoted in Dowson’s Mytho* 
lo«y, p. 18 .] 

" Then, seated on a lotus. 
Beauty's bight goddess, peerless Sri, arose 
Out of the waves ; and with her, robed in white, 

Came forth Dhanwantari, the gods’ physician. 

High in his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 
Life-giving draught—longed for by gods and demons. 
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Then had the demons forcibly borne off 
The cap, and drained the precious beverage, 

Had not the mighty Vishnu interposed. 

Bewildering them, he gave it to the gods ; 

Whereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they with strength, renewed. 
Quaffing the draught, struck down their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ! ” 

r>i I 

qyt : h 

iwvdtqfsiwsi; n 

Bramha Vaivarta Pura^, III. li. 

Again it has been argued that perhaps there were two 
men called Dhanvantari,—one is the K^atriya king of 
Benares, and the second is the progenitor of the Vaidya 
caste; and that both of them were medical men who 
propagated the science to the public. Bbavamisra held the 
view that the teacher of Su§ruta was Dhanvantari, the 
Ki^atriya prince bprn in the family of Vahu. 

vinnwdt srjsilxFrsT i 

n* *i wvn ?iin d u 

Bhava Praka§a, I. i. 

Pmftufr jd ' 

* # # 

nw *rw ftdtw. i 

w ff II 

Ibid. 
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T ^ e theory of two Dhanvantaris no doubt reconciles both 
the versions but there is no evidence for believing that there 
were two such Cien. Both in SnsrutaSaibhitSand PnrSnas, 
mention is made of a single Dhanvantaris the heavenly 
physician ; as for example we find in Snsruta Sam hits: 

viwTt efttr* vnidtw i 

8. 8., II. i. 

3ww' fyi: i 

wiwwiiiflftfileeigil: n 

8. 8., V. Tlii. 

eewflvl i 

rrats»w5f n 

8. 8.,VI. xxxiz. 

Diteiples of Dhanvantari .—He is said to have initiated 
and taught one hundred disciples in the science of medieine. 
In Sudruta SaibhitS, I. i, we find the names of Aupa* 
dhenava, Aurabhra, Pau^fkalavata, Karablrya, Gk)pura 
Rak^ita (some commentators think Oopura and Raksita 
to be two persons), Vaitarana, Sudruta and others. By 
“others *’ are meant such persons as Bhoja, Nimi, KafikS- 
yana, OSrgya and QSlava. So we get names of twelve 
students. 

WTwm: i iwfti ^ iflsinpr. i 

siii g dl f cil w c t ffu i *wfii 

f»ifii-arwws-inm-irwat tfu i figa fwwi: mf: m i 

DallvanAcArya 1. i. 

In the Bower MS., Muni KSfiirSja appeai-s as the 
teacher of Suiruta. Dhanvantari is again referred to there 
as teaching Kefiava (or Vispu) the doctrine of Plumbago 
plant (Bower MS., Ch. XIII, p. 169). 

40 
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Formalas attributed to Dhanvantari:— 



Name. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

1 . 

Dh4Dvantara Obfta 

Dhanvantari 

V. M., 



or Clarified Butter. 


iSatadlokI 
Bower MS. 

101 

2 . 

PSfiupatarasa 

>3 

R. S. S. 

227-8 

8 . 

Mftunjaya Ijauha 

a 

99 

896-7 

4. 

VSriwfanatasa 

9} 

99 

404.6 

6 . 

Rasa RSjendra 

99 

99 

138-© 

6 . 

Vyhat Purua Candra 
Rasa 

^ KSsinatha 

99 

476-8 

7. 

PittSntaka rasa 

Kadi raja 

99 

335 

8 . 

RasSbhra Guggula 

Dhanvantari 

A. R. 

261 

9. 

AsvagandhSdya Taila „ 

G. N., I. 

47-8 

10 . 

Saptavith^ti Guggula I 

Vatikft J ” 

99 

129-30 

11 . 

DvSbrithmka „ 

99 

99 

130-1 


]. Dlianantara Ghrta. 

Mwwn I 

^iwnWirft' ?pa: ^ u 

qnw* I 

’wire n 

i qw^ dw qqmswqfwt i 

f^qtqqpt 51 % *15^1(5*11« 

qgwtnwSq*! usuqwwqfliKilfl 1 
vn 5 % q%?T nfiq* q %sw' qim qqiq^ii u 
fvqqft fqwdlqqin qaw wftqifn w 1 
waww qwiqwqq^qr wfqqrn^ m 
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'#»^Trw: ii 

vin' I 

ffsw si^ II 

^ wf«i«t fwT^i 

^fq: ^15* i 

*TOW?i^ wigwi: w» n 

The DhIkvantara Clarieied Butter.’ 

(282-240) Take qight handfuls of Danil {JSaliospermum 
Montanum) and plumbago-root, twenty choice chebulic 
myrobalans, six pala of deodar, (233) also six pala each of 
the larger and smaller kinds of Kadamba {Anthocephalus 
Cadamba), Varana {Crataava religiosa), Hajavriksha 

{Euphorbia nerifolia), Punarnav§ {Boerhaavia di^usa) and 

rind of Chirivila {Eongamia glabra), (234) and add one 
Stjhaka each of the two Pancha-mula (or ' sets of five 
drugs’). Then boil the whole in one drona of tank-wator 
over a gentle fire, (285) till it is reduced to one-fourth 
of the original quantity. Now, boil this decoction once 
more in one acjibaka of clarified butter, throwing in also 
pastes of one Karsha each of the following drugs : (286) 
long pepper, root of long pepper, Chavya {Piper Chaba), 
black pepper and the five salts. (237) This jor^ara/toa ^ 
clarified butter called the DhSnvantara (or * Composed 
by Dhanvantari') is a remedy for all diseases. It cures 
the five kinds of abdominal tumours, the eight kinds of 
enlargements of the abdomen, (238) swellings, consumption, 
piles, and the twenty-one kinds of morbid secretion of 
urine. It also relieves chronic diarrhoea and dyspepsia, 


‘ Bower Uanosoript, Hoernle’s Edition, pp. 101-2. 
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and ourep tbe many kinds of skin-diseases. (289) It conn* 
teracts the venom of snakes and mice, also every sort of 
artificial poison. Taken with any meal it is an unfailing 
agent for increasing the bulk of one’s body. (240) This 
clarified butter, composed by Dhanvantari, is most excellent 
and highly esteemed by Brahman. Whoever makes suitable 
use of it will attain the highest prosperity. 

2 . PSsupata Rasa. 

ftSi: Prt i 

vifitinnmjgii i 

araaa* fwml vetn vn w 

H *• 

iWT anTOtwi i 

an i 

■aiaialiN i 
dtamr^ B^ar«at ?i«iaiara»nam: ii 
w. awadt am aai: aaraanaat; t 
dtaa; araat w: adt afai taa.t^ ' 
m«i;dktaa waamaama: i 
dtaaHanflart aadt awama: i 
dtaaai-araT-a'^lga; ’nd faaw^^t t 
vnif atm a aim tamam awiaa»a' i 
awiftd ^aam v^-dtaaanfma; i 
a av i a im a lda faavla ftpfaaa ( 
fam^^sdlita %artlam aiaatin i 
an: aaaft aitai aamf<adl aa: k 
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8 . Mftyunjaya Lauha. 

I 

w‘ ant^w* w' m’ 
*wnff qai’ Qtninrag? \ 
fwix' 3 T^’ ■ W 2 »m nr* I 

Pnwai iTOwr§^ i 

ftfiprarftiifvai fnirowTOtl? i 
^Mww ?»wrew*iftwn ^ Oiang^i i 

<r»nf*i www i fii ^^feaiT i 

O' 

^i5^raiT%*ra w/tit: ^ i 

*i¥^: nw«*rfaf afean *n<mnm; i 
iRW«i i«i I 

waiftH uwai?!rw i 

Stinn anw* faaawT i 

f^aai faiawa Tf»n aiafai i 
^m^aifwniw gai i 

wnarafiia n 


4. Virifio^na Rasa. 

’agfasrfwun: ?Rftaf i 

awwwiii ^ t ; aw?: »nwai i 
^gf'itfawr' aflan 5a: i 

waflIvReaw’ «nraw' aaia aa i 
mrtiwa’ liat aaa«‘ i 
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«jn‘ i 

wun ^imr firei«w i 

^im' ^iwiiJhMr’ gn: i 
^pininr «rf *rfN’ i 

?iwwr« si 5 *jbi’ fiwn ^twiwrat y?: i 
’Ts ?wai’ *iim’ i 

CK 

mEfirsn K%^ li 

ww itTs* gnt^Tj I 

qi*wf«?i^ arai gmw’ i 
TCw fiitiBW I 

'apHi lit gulwt i 

^nltn^’ «TiT|tii’ I 

ftgr^ngro «w^ ^rreim: 1 
a««K^ 9 ^ifM iwn fnwB wn^: 1 
fflRgmiU^iiift 1 

v< f%it «%ir ^ww. I 

f^ gisH j ufiwt gKwn 1 

<fiiw»ft?ra‘ fu' €fwwr I 
’TO' ?if’ ?w siwPS hw: i 
''I lit nwmftinTOli I 
#rt» in^ iratnisi’ ftgrzlwwnnrei 1 
9 ,?rctst iratufi^wng’i Pritgii: 1 
grw grwf«»gf«n»irei 1 

ifyfr g gn ^ 1 ftin ' t<n : I 

WifiRiiiu: ^ TRu^u* w. 1 


n^i«t f*r;«^' fijgwiK: n 
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5. Rasa Rftjendra. 

wnihr: ( 

91 9?n8I ^4 9WWIWII 
99* *191* 99* w* 99* 999919^ I 
99* 9lf99 W 9^«t9ir 9K^ I 
9?'^91991909 915991 599 9 I 
91W9ro99ia59199lf99f999; I 
9f''^fiwf«99f993t59t6l9191 I 
f9itS»4 ^95195^ 999f599^9: I 

991919 59 591H 959159^ I 
t99lf599lf 9 9ir5^ 9lf5 99% I 
9f99T5j 991 919991191 9 9951 I 
#9*i 9f99g9 915^9ig 919^9 I 
t9^ 991919; Ii9t9 9 9199: i 
919ft9 991 4199^9 9 991 595: M 

6. Vrhat Purna Candra Rasa. 

I9ira999f 59: I 

45919 999991 99919 f59nf99i I 
^9991991919* 9lf^9 95ltf991 I 

firiita 59999 9iP99i !59nr99i 1 

999 9499199 919* 9lt9l9 99^99* I 
91?ft9i9l9’S39t9n9r9 af459f I 
91^5* 9f991f[94 99 99* 59^599^^1 
9^ 9059^4 9n9159f99f^*l41 

9194991 95194?): t3919 5t9 9 I 
959tq95lt9I 919 5lf9f)594W i 
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^ ftiw g i 

gntir wia«d»i ^‘gwt anf^wfiNT i 
an^Nrinr *nfiw; t 

«wSt ena: i 

tfar «iiwgwgCtw' I 
^n*ni^ gi€hap ^ « ft’nujswf \ 

wapwfli I 

*n?i: <roR: =5^ ftrafl i 

iwTt»i *j<t wft ftM; I 
twj wJtWTOflfara: i 

»rg»re» gnf¥ »ig*rei w»l i 
a^Rt agi|5N w’ fj: I 
g?Npngigqannf ga{«n<n« tr^at i 
^Nwwnnwn^ «ii»it gw^Jret i 
<ltt gfwfiwin: i 

amitn f*r»Pn wwqftiH i 

wat <tw*rratt i 

PiJflwggR:: ^5: ggi t*q?t i 

««: <«T*iw: n 

7. PittSntaka Rasa. 
Ivnw^CT: I 

an^rtrt'im# *rt^ grrf uwJNvwf i 
»nftl¥ w' wtfiiai I 

g^igsif aiA g»»' giPwn \ 
ftgwn git gn^n Pm^fggiftiH i 
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finn«iwf^w «i «iroiki5i*r *nfim: ii 
8. Rasabhra Ouggalu. 

?iW W8 ?nB»m I 
gwwj*; II 

’wiw 'irafMt I 

Hiw’ *rT»!H*(re firtni ^ ii 

*N. 

n««B «irw:^ i 

ftin»T^qi»i?i; II 
’iwni I 

’^eRnflw' f«twf*rtt»nijiff ?wi II 
wt^ s|w‘ii ^?r3it# i 

w*iwaw n 

wsiJlim ii 
ww^fynTi w 5^ H 

9. AdragandbSdya Taila. 
vnwra flwi I 

^|!nf*i "iiwwpn: »iJi ^?i?i9<ot: si?i*T 

nww' wmat ?«niig?'VI i 

vjfvn^n n^«sf«t3»iPi 11 


41 
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wrt ^ anwir* i 

^ ^finrof’; >^1 ii 

»iftret *i«R qji jTwff ii 

^ ^ ?ra«rt i 

JTW’ h 

^ w: i 

^ iii% *flai% II 

*in w ftiiwaj’ if*#' f»rlr?^^: ui t 
las^^rarss ^ n ?i«nsi t u 
wTss«nt 'wwhn%«f^ i 

5 irjWWf TOl II 

ftfwig ^ i 

5^ ^ fiwt nai II 

#rt» -flf I 

*nnnRi ^ w. n 

^ wto: I 

»5TOB^ wmj qra^w JTO fiww II 
»rh‘ Htw’ ^ I 

10. Dhanrantari’s Guggala Pills coDtainin? 
27 ingredients for Leprosy. 

w^rflin y»iR*i(ciqii i 

^Nt< ffw' fvn ^ tapftfsw i 
fit*'w ^fir*re?l 11 

in^^<Rnft ?BTfw mf^ q^i 

^fjtn wS* !ifeitt II 
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HpiWH V 

^CTIWWI *«W: wif*i ^ I 

^ir«TO «fi|in w‘ « 

*I^6WI 4l4l(Mmi ^ nf^nw^ii I 

't i 

»’»wn% ^ ^ 4t»r%n' irt1sifl»i i 

9ai 4rt*ni!!i* n ti**!^?* ^ ftsfw I 

fw?nfsraan^»l 4)ii«n^ ^ ftwrwft n 
tftm *iniiwni wnpi^f^iwui 

11. Guggula Pills containing 32 ingredients 
for AmavSta. 

ftw' fvw ^ I 

^ it 

g*yc‘ finnan i 

^iPiran 41^4 ^ ^wn II 

«ai<J ^ ft^n ^ I 

wnSl^t wnHScsi g«>' «an g gig^ ii 
niit g ’sfe'^t i 

gr g ^grfl gg»n gr gtNgig[ n 
’Hw* f^jgggkggw^f gg»nl^ i 
^ ggtgng ggwfg ^ n 

iwdTf -n tfg'«’«w’mT?n<igi*rtn»(i 
41ii' ^Wwg' ' «ig«Twnll' ggi n 
gun wtgggsiTB g ggg^: gtfggt mng i 

gpggjfeigt dig; gdwtg fg^: u 
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Hit woria - 

In the Bramhavaivarta PurSsa, three medical treatises 
are ascribed to three authors : Dhanvantari, DivodSsa and 
Ksfiiraja. This is in agreement with the genealogy given 
in the Vi^nu Pui^a, These books are, however, not extant. 

1. CikitsS-Tattva-Vijfiaiia—by Dhanvantari. 

2. Cikitsa-DarSana— by DivodSsa. 

3. CikitsS-Kaumudl— by Kasiraja. 

See Ward's Hindus, 1. 497. 

To KiSirSja is ascribed another work : 

4. Ajlrnamri^ftmahjarl, i.e., Nectar of Indigestion by 
KiSiAja. 

5. Boga NidSna: Pathology of Diseases—by Dhan¬ 
vantari. 

6. Vaidya Cintamani: by Dhanvantari. It treats of 
nervous affections and derangements of the urinary 
system. 

7. Vidya PrakSSa CikitsS : by Dhanvantari, but it is 
undoubtedly a modern work. 

MS.: L. 1446. A treatise on the treatment of 
diseases: 

Beginning : 

f*ifk: gjSr; n 

End : 

• ^ lOrrait fWifl i ffir ii 

Colophon : 

’ afil wnn i 
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8. Dhanvantari Nighanto : A Dictionary of Materia 

Medina and Therapeutics,—by Dhanvantari. Dr. Mitra 
says: “ It is a modern compilation ” in nine chapters 

(Vargas). This work has been printed in the AnandSfirama 
Sanskrit Series. 

Beginning : 

M i 

(?) ii 

End : 

tfb r<r?w? wm: h 

_____________ 

Mss.: £ik. : 1392. 

I.O. : 2736, 2737. 

Ox. Cat. : 451. 

GOML. : 13283—13294. 

9. Vaidyakabh^karodaya: a treatise on medicine 
attributed to Dhanvantari. 

Reference : Bhandarkar’s second Report of Bajputana 
Mss.. P. 59. 

10. Cikits^ara Sarhgraba : A Treatise on Pathology. 
The eight different ways of diagnosing diseases are 
explained in the beginning. In the colophon the author 
is stated to be Dhanvantari. 

Mss. : GOML., 13137-13145. 

Beginning ;— 

... ftwwte 
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mg: ^rst »w ^ ^ n 

4lsiin< *n^ i 

«twnt’ll S«t 

End :— 

'•fliBf4^ IRTW^ I 

^«irv<iqt »tH' *iti g «rarevp*^i( 

grggt ftr g »^Wts4ft ^ i 

gifiratt ««raiic^< ?rai «<tg a 
4)4gii*i n*y<i‘ nas *i%g i 
tnitvat^ fidftrt ?ra^it‘ «riwA«|iliT ii 
Coloj^hon :—• 

tfii ^ fi a faa e rtKd gf nw wgfta t w . i 

In the GOML. Mss., we find the following names cited 
as authorities: Dhanvantari, Judhiethira and his four 
brothers, Rftma, Asvins, and in the Ms. No, 13146 : 
RasAroara, Bahama, PSrijitta, Kanmudl. NSgaija^, 
KAfAla, Dgmodara, Rasa PrasidhasSra, Fillata, Kalyina- 
bheffaja. Samgraha, Kap&lamindunStha, Gu^acintSma^i, 
Vlrbhadrlya, Vedadlpaka, SomnStha, NandanStha, Cikit* 
sitam, YaidyaniuklSvall, Keru^ Cakravarti, SomarSjiya, 
CandmjfiSna, Caraka, and Nighantu. So the work is modern. 
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> In the Brahma Vaivarta PurSna, III, li, the following 
story is narrated about the dispute between Manasi, the 
goddess of the snakes, and the king Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician. Once upon a time, Dhanvantari, 
while going to Kailfisa, accompanied by bis thousand 
students, saw on bis way the hideous snake Taksaka 
coming towards them in an angry mood. One of his 
disciples, proud of his attainment in medical science, 
caught bold of the snake, took the jewel from the 
snake’s head and threw it on the ground. Vasuki, the 
king of the snakes, was informed, and he sent a large 
number of poisonous snakes under the command of five 
generals, viz.^ Drona, Ksllya, Karkkota, Pundarlka and 
Dhananjaya. he disciples of Dhanvantari became panic- 
stricken, and being unable to withstand the poisonous gases 
evolved by their respiration, became unconscious. Dhan¬ 
vantari stimulated them to life again by the nectar that 
he had in his possession, and caused the snakes to be sense¬ 
less. VSsuki soon became aware of the danger in which 
his army of snakes had fallen and sent the goddess ManasS, 
the disciple of Siva. Both she and Ga^ura were iSiva’s 
pupils and Dhanvantari was a follower of Gatjura. She 
went where the physician was and caused bis students to 
fall in a trance from which the physician failed to resuscitate 
them. ManasS tried her best to injure Dhanvantari with the 
help of her charms and arms, but without success. At 
last she took the javelin which Siva gave her. The instru¬ 
ment was invulnerable, and as she attempted to throw it on 
the physician, Brahms and diva appeared in the battle-field 
and appeased both the parties. Dhanvantari worshipped 
ManasS who also blessed him in her turn. The snakes 
returned home, ManasS and Dhanvantari went to their 
retreat, and the Devas to their heavenly abode. 
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In tbe MahSbhirata I. xlii and xliii, we find another 
story about Tak^aba, a snake, and KSsyapa, a physician 
well-versed in the science of Ophiology. iSingl Muqi, 
son of the sage l^mlka cursed RSji Parlk§iita to die of 
snake-bite within seven days, as a retaliation against 
an insult to his innocent father in the shape of twining 
a dead snake round his neck by the king. To fulfil the 
Brihmana's curse, Takmka, as he was going to kill the 
king, met KSsyapa on the way. KSsyapa was going to 
the. king to save him from the effects of snake-bite, and 
thus gain honour and riches. He domonstrated his skill by 
imparting life to a tree, after it was destroyed by the 
bite of Tak^aka. The snake won over the firShmana by 
giving him riches and presents. K&§yapa then went home. 
The NSgas assumed the shape of Brfihmanas, and Tak^aka 
contracted himself into a minute filiform worm and 
remained concealed in a fruit which was offered to the 
king. The king accepted tbe gift of tbe BrShmaiias, and 
as he attempted to eat the fruit, the snake appeared in its 
own shape and killed the king. 

In both these stories, we find that the enemies of the 
kings were the Nigas who are described as snakes. It is 
difficult to tell whether these stories have any sub-stratum 
of truth, but the legends may possibly be relics of stories 
of battles fought between the two kings and some foreign 
race, called Nagas, who may represent the snakes of tbe 
PniUnas. But there is no doubt that tbe science of 
treatment of snake-bite was successfully cultivated by 
the Ancient Indians, as we learn from the records of 
historians who came to India with Alexandar the Great. 
The marvellous cure of snake-bite by tbe Hindus was also 
well-known to foreign travellers. Even now, stories are 
told of men who possess this power of curing patients from 
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the effects of bite by poisonous snakes. The science, is 
known as Sarpa-vidyi, Ophiology, or Yi§a>vidyS, 
Toxicology, and is described in the Vedas and in the 
Aynrvedic works. Snake-charmers are now commonly 
found in all parts of India, and they are said to be 
provided with medicines which cure them when bitten by 
snakes. 
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NIMI 


Nimi, a native of Videha, is the name of an ancient 
physician, who is quoted as an authority on Salakya Tantra. 
Videha is the modern Trihut and he is styled as visifs 
I C. S., I. xxvi, 'Nimi, the Royal sage of Videha’ 
In AstSAga H^daya SaihhitS he is also mentioned as an 
eye doctor and called there a muni or ‘ Sage ’ (VI. xiii) 
W SWti But a little 

earlier he is quoted as or King of Videha, i(«‘ 

I And in Caraka Sathbitft (I. xxvi) 
he is described as Baja Videha or King Videha, or Nimi 
Vaideha. Nimi of Videha iftt PrfiT (C. S., I. 
xxvi). But we are not certain as to whether Videhi- 
dhipa, i.e.. King of Videha, may not refer to King Janaka 
of Mithili. In SuSruta SaihhitS VI. i, Videhsdbipa is 
quoted as an authority on eye diseases: msins nwfilfkm 

i Dallapa understands by VidehSdhipa a refer¬ 
ence to Nimi; wnfe i t 

But he mentions a rival reading in Suaruta SaihhitS' 
and its commentary by Dallana who refers Janaka to be 
the King of Videha and the authority in l^lskya Tantra: 

I si*iwt *iw vajift qri qafsn 

m9l*r<if(r w i But this reading is not accepted by 
FafijikSkSra and so Dallana rejects it: qw Wiqq ft t a n s tTCl 
w uafir TOwraifiiq qfeqt «i i The King of Videha is 

again mentioned in A^tSAga Hfdaya Saihhil* (VI. xxii) 

I and also in VaAga- 

sena, L. viii. 
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la Caraka SaiiihitS (I. xxvi) he is mentioned as one of 
the conclare of nine physicians who disputed about the 
questions on the number and nature of the “ rasa ” or taste. 
He maintained the existence of seven tastes, viz., the six 
tastes usually recognised, with the addition of k^Sra or 
caustic (as distinguished from lavana or saline) : ibutht 

wohikt:— sweet, acid, saline, 
pungent, bitter, astringent and caustic. 

In Arunadatta’s Commentary 'SarrShga Sundarl’ 
Janaka is mentioned as the authority for Sslakya: Bnhr- 

In Caraka SaihhitS lY. vi, the opinion of Janaka of 
Yideha is mentioned as regards the part of the foetus formed 
first. He is said to have held the view that the organs of 
sense being the seat of intelligence, are the parts formed 
first’: iwi i 

Now who was Nimi ? He is generally identified with 
Nimi, the twelfth son of IkfSku the founder of the 
dynasty of Mitbili, about whofn the myth is told that he 
died in consequence of a curse of Yadis^ha, and was then 
placed by the Gods, in spirit form, in the eyes of living 
creatures (see Dowson’s Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, p. 222). For the legecds of Nimi see Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Yol. I, p. 316; 'Wilson’s Yisuu Purina, 
4to ed., p. 388; fihSgavat Purina, IX, 13,1-13. The 
myth had its origin in the fact of his being an oculist. 
But do the names Nimi, Janaka and Yideha refer to 
the same person ? We should remember that Janaka 
was a family name used by many kings of Yideha. In 
the Yideha line we find Mithi-Janaka and iSlradhvaja 
Janaka. The latter is the famous Janaka of Mithili—the 
father of SitS and a contemporary of Daiaratha and 
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Lomapida. There is no reference in the BimSyana that 
diradhvaja was proficient in eye diseases. Whereas if we 
take Janaka to be the Rimily name, Nimi, Janaka and 
Videha may refer to a single person. 

That Mithi Janaka, Videha and Nimi might have 
referred to the same king, we have the testimony of 
RSmSya^ (vii. Ixvii) where we find that, owing to the curse 
of Vasif^ba “ iw ” “ Be thou without your body ”, 
Nimi ceased to have any corporeal body. The sages 
then performed ceremonies in the forest, and a son was 
born to him who was styled Mithi, Janaka and Videha. 

lf*t: ituttl WSTO iw I 

TO < i snww ; % I 

^vrnnt fircnro: i 

’iTOsw TOwiwT *wnwt I 

ffiw Wwtifil II 
sntdrtH’twni 

wwt TOWi*rwt w: r 

wnt fiirnfifii wwt spnswinwtsiwii i 
« Ritraqr.! 
nwiR^: iH* TO tw'TO to: i 
ft t TOTO R 

ftrftmfn TOpWf W! i 

But elsewhere in the same book (BimSyana 1, Ixxi) 
Nimi is said to be the &ther of Mithi and grand*father 
of Janaka. 
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There is another name quoted in the commentaries, 
MahS-videha or Videha the Great; and as such he is twice 
quoted in YyikhyS KusumS Yall. In the later commentaries, 
however, Nimi, Janaka, Yideha and MahBvideha are often 
quoted separately by name without supplying ns any clue 
as to their identity. Sometimes they are quoted one 
after another, as in YyftkhyS Madhu Ko^a: 
s i nsmlk »nd a few lines after i 

(NSsSroga NidSna). In Siraroga Nidana Nimi is quoted 
n si wi q fiifq:, and immediately afterwards etc. Again 
the same subject is differently written by Nimi and 
Yideha; compare couplets No. 6 Nimi in YySkhyS Madhu 
Ko§a and No. 19 Videha in Nivandha Saifagraha. So it is 
highly probable that there were different persons fafir 
, and n'vtfatv i King Janaka was also a very 
learned man and he became a BrShmana. (See &tapatha 
BrShmana; Muller's Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 421 ff. 
Bfimiyana, MBH., Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol. 
I, p. 426.) 

In the Mahft BhSrata, Nimi is said to have introduced 
the drSdh ceremony (offering oblations to fathers) in 
honour of the dead relations. He belonged to the family 
of Atri, who taught him the efficiency and desirability of 
performing SrSdb. (Annsfisana Parva, Ch. 92.) 
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Genealogy of Nimi (RamSyapa I, oh. 71) 


Nimi 


Mithi 

I 

Janaka 

I 

Udavasu 

I 

Nandivardhana 

I 

Saketn 

I 

DevarSta 

I 

Vrhadratha 

I 

Mahavfra 

I 

Sndhrti 

I 

Dhr^^keta 

Haryyalva 

I 

Mara 

I 

Pratindhaka 

I 

Kirtiratha 

DeTami<jlha 

I 

Vivndha 

1 

Mahidhraka 

I 

Kirtirftta 

I 

MahSroiiia^ 

Syar^aroman 

Hrasvaroman 


Siradhvaja 


SftA Urmmlte 

m. m. 

RAxna Lak^aij^a 


MftndavT 

m. 

Bharata 


Kusadhyaja 


Sruta kirti 
Satraghi^a 
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The following books are ascribed to King Jauaka 

1. Vaidjaka-Sandeha BbanjanI or “ Solution of 
Doctor’s Difficulties *’ by RajS Janaka of Mithila. 

'Reference. —Bramhavaivarta PurSna. 

2. Janaka Tantra,—A quotation from this book 
occurs in the glosses on the margin of MS. of Astahga 
Hrdaya Samhita. See 1. O. 2653, fol. 38a. 

No work of Nimi is available now. We have collected 
the quotations from Nimi, Yideha, Mahs Yideha and 
Janaka as given in the following books :— 

Nimi in YySkhyS EusumS Yall — 

1. I 

wfk aatwn ii p. 452 

2. i p. 540 

3. vrfifk* ftwe’ ai i p. 564 

4. afafc: i 
fa<a¥‘ aiara afaa’ut ii p. 586 

5. w aa*fld a araafa araai i p. 589 

6. a am*! g law a wan: i 

faw: atanaia aiawatw’ anfwaifaatii it 
fq^ aiwdaat arai arert fata i 
wfawa aatw* anq aaiar' ar fqtafa n p. 590 

Yideha in Yyakhya KusnmS Yall :— 

1. ^takaat««ftt praataaa^: ^ 

saaa qwaaifa awaalaanafa ii p. 57 

2. aifwanfaaaftiawiaittaKaaiaa: i 

aw af qwaw w fai aaw 'm ." P- 62 
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3, \ p, 85 

4. qwt g i 

siwgigflfqgi g grwg n p- 437 

5 «q!€lgfi»*Owt *ig^: i 

gw: WafwgitlW WVWWW ^<tWl H p. 440 

6. *»w flro^gg^ 1 

<3inwwrt ^n wiftiw* ^krtsr’ twng h p- 448 

7. ^ifwrw sftgw w s|g^: wqf«’*i^ i 

wwaf iN^: wq> gw< i g ii 
€higi^: wiss^ggifgwif ii p. 449 

8. wicwrft ^ifqri i 

^*n3i‘ ftrn €% ii p. 450 

9. qwqt^iwt ww fgtrg i 

wqqTTOnF qt wwiS qisw«pi’ ajwg n 
nngg^fgqt wifq' «9n«wrwii 
«^Jgnss’9tw: twqtBiwgqtngqgii p. 454 

10. fsnrowiT «nF sNtiqqrafg i 

wtnNnr’ inhjfw nwqgi^rfwwnin: i 
^tw»r‘ «wk' fqrwr* wqw’ ^wn' fwg i 
Pmtwfqqwfft*t%»f tfn ii 

gg wt^tqni' n g' ?ran?gtfKqtTO*ni ii p. 476 

11. wtfinTtwf tg ggg^ ggg: i 
wTgtqmfWfl^ gw' wftsggwgfn ii p. 569 

12. s^snn% gq' gi gqmt (giggr) g gwigtg i p. 589 

13. ntftwi fggg % qg’ft'n g^sfttw: i 

g« wgpit ggifg fg%^ ft’ggfwi: it p. 594 
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14. I 

<OTi ?i«it *rai *n?n iwi ii 

'nawf ■ ^sf^i f%5nn»i m ^ i 

ftfisBit g »iwt ii p. 595 

15. f*r#l%w aiwg: froiftawT. i 

givis% 11 p. 595 

16. iJN' »it€' irer 'm ai^ i 

g^hnftr: vrrvTc^r:«»i«i »rem: (*ira*n) n 

W^f »t«g *i«b: (snvn)» p. 595 

17. gja« i 

giSJ wiJBiii niBfBftgB: ii p. 597 

18. to 4 «'OT^nrai: nfimi; ir^rtsB.. 

BfW. 58«t %*l Bl II 

«- * 

*rei g grnw fwrot bt; ii p. 598 

19. nrft «f??fannwi ft«# ^ bbi i 

IWH% ftfB: u 

g ^ BB BTOBl II p. 599 

20. B^B: ITBBl I 

bibT : bNbj g% ^rofeniPw; ii p. 601 

Mah&videba in Vyakhya Kusuma Vali:— 

1. ManffBBiBTre^ b uBiBBUPBnfB ft i 

m^fiwr Bri«B aiftifrwftBf wtg n 
BgftII 

anBTff B Bmaj’ Bftmi'^BIBII P- 588 

2. ifft: ws; alBtBfti Bfttift «Bg i 
BJaBfBIBBtBBBl BBT ^WlBTS gt II 


48 
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s*n 

vn: ^ u • 

Pifi^ Kwftwt: i 

7i«it ^ I 

wrft »iw4t w ’ftai ^ *T^: II 

^ I 

ftrfijft II 

ftftiit a^f fitCtaam I 

wfwi ftaifH ^ ^i*i: viwPi« 
a ^ w% afw^Bin: alam^mjasjiai; i, 
a«iw,wi» 

afw < qataW'qjRT ^1 I 

i6*0«iy*h a w ^^: Jrratftr »TPni: i p. 590 

Yideha in Nivandha Saibgraha :— 

1« g*^ 1 9 «wiw< K8i; 1 

aala' an *n m gatd irga^ ii 
ag«R 3 fa^Niat a?a< k3i: i 

aa at a^ n 5 ar^at Ba.a?t n p. 702 

2. See 15 Videha in V. K.. V. p. 1199 

3. See. 16 „ „ p, 1199 

4. ti^ana: fati aaii ^aafag fiiafa i 
aa: af*ftaa aai aia^ aan araWH ii 
aa; aw«renana' aa\aiaaaaa*i i 
^^aiaa^aia aajfa^ ^aisfaatiRt i p. 1308 

5. aiafiBrfstaaia^ afinnaietianaft i 

awi aTwwarfa ii 
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firortinPrfi 
^RBirPr?^ »iw ii 

m flfwn mi If* 2TOTi§tq»ni i p. 1310 

6. ^ *t Tw sf ftw»it’0ffl%ra’ I 

W fiiwW II p. 1312 

7. ms 3»r: w. i 

nsirk' Prai^r*ifif f^rff fts u p. 1312 

8. Tint tt »TtTr«w:i 
«tftnn^ iftmnrt TOi?Si»ii«5^ il p. 1315 

9. Twn^fnw 8t^ f5r|»n*f ireRqt i 

p. 1318 

10. ^«ra(a ^ fqfijat\im: i 

anim?»raaTaK' w firtmftra' vitn n p. 1319 

11. TPtjinfiiTm’5 i 

«*ra*i' jn«i tfs’ ii 

?reit f«rT««wwt fl'PW: i 

»ra*i‘ fW : ii 

nwwi WWnfH II 

iTfTR^ i!itM»ra.^i 

♦ V 

T«nfw^ t ftnn^vqwrtftim ii p. 1324 

12. »ni5*wjp^ ^nrft ^ nnftPnm: i 

»«3iwifl*T n I p. 1333 

13. 

'aqnia aiTT* m «in *«’ anqtini’ ftm’ i 
?ra*g^ feqt nn*t i 

fiirat: qipSn: TO t a w if^ a r; i 
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firtrtNt IRT «q»nfTOT TOWIT ^ I 
^^vw f«r«r^: i 

OT’ to: ft ^ I p. 1338 


14. pITOrt. ^\ I 

*itTO‘ «fiiqrat^?pn^' u p. 1388 


16. iniNiTOW^ WTO firo«‘ ^[iwtapni i 
wq^ € TOf’ %\ »nir qroipr’ wttni h 
TOwg^ 1^q% anfw* wwrowwqui i 

toto^tokSw r p. 1393 


16. ifNiwTOfiiftt^s %if? qmraqq^:? 
wPrai^tfTwqc^TOr*i«iPnj^; qi qftroaiTOj wnf^ ftqwroftr- 
^WTOnw^aWTOrwfqfqTOqi^TOTOlilVtq Stflq ’nTOTTOt?* 

17. q^n qw frorof w^wqwt qrWsw*i' towr’ w#qw 
qrt^JTOTOWWB ?i^s*twk’ q<T '^jfts9»R«iwSt ftwr qPi: 

qftqfwwtfPj fmit: tot* qSiZRrftfr. i p. 1408 


18. qiTOwqfqmrot w i 

w4 qf’ TOrn^Jf w f»r‘ tww»qq?i ii p. 1411 

19. ^^q qiqi-pi fq^ Pwftr fqqft i 

q«iw 5raiqT«*q» qft»l’ firetTOm ii 
qrelfit qf^ ^ ^wrofq fipiw^ \ 

TOf qS qintfW qigPW^t i 
Pnr q ifiiqq i ^P t to: ^toPt troi i 
TO fronfrorara: qinq’qftqira: t p. 1435 
Videha in Vskhyi Madbu Ko^a :— 

1. TOTOI qqlflqawfq i. p 16 
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S4S 

2. m i p. 27 

c ^ 

3. qw<fl< ; w^gf*iMlffa ; i 

«?prPTO»rfara*. i 

?i?pn5W»r«R^: iK«nf: liiwwir u p. 79 

4. fq^»» finifm «T?I 

II p. 109 

5. firtw' I p. 136 

6. TO TOi#l • 

top^T ^ *i<TOrafw:fi'« n p. 136 

7. ^if^: I 

Ti# arTOTO tfta i p. 138 

8. Sfeu?^: €iarm: m i 

at^orf^n: qfipwf « ii p. 138 

9. TO 'ra artg: qro i p. 146 

10. TO«»f TO*nai#I ^'s ^ I 

TOWW^ift TOnroni troi: n p. 297 

11. qSTOTO' «TO»ai’ I 

TO* 311*1% awlTO wq ii 

%t5: qrain qtqnn i 

«finn«' TOViffl' a;T*r‘ ftt^iro to n p. 297 

12. w^f nmtsv TOi««n i 

^qro: ai;SJ wro % *ift*9n n p. 322 

13. tiiC j Ki S ^ TO W- wfTO!I% 1 

TO 9 ft:fTOiv anftKufn to^I: ii 

TOK WtTOT* qi ai^TTO^ TO I 
?PlftTOP««j‘ ^1 WTO*OTTO II 
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4 \ 

«nra#^r ar^: ii 

wnftw €qfnrt ^5Ji: 5ar% «pr«p. 322 

14. See 18 in Ni. S. p. 323. 

15. »qfi«T an gar: n p. 323 

16. airqtfimaref^5’!i‘«f%?r i 

wanfvwsrt i 
am: n^a ^ at asan* gftr^tar^ i 
gf^wag ^ mtim' n p- 328 

17. g^^Mipq irfan^n^ aaftwfar i 

m^iwnam* aw: snag it n ’ i 

gagwrar: fsR«: g^cwm n p. 332 

18. awt ganrfansrraaa^Twi: ag4im: rn^ar: i p. 333 

19. awT*nar»ait grg^nar: wntsft m i 

agflfii ^ aw I i 

aiarrfawnlanat ftar’ aim: ii p. 340 

20. a^amiar aorta’ ^nffw*anirfam’ arta^ i 
^vian^mrai sail ^ PiaFafrsar i p. 343 

21. «im>ffr qi <ara cT< aai’ ftagaairf «taj i p. 343 

22. «rai^fa^aBaTiiw: i 

anm: Pr fwaia ai n a f^aqaaramaiarianai ii p. 344 

23. mm aaart sfe^afeiqzaifeiai: i 
^giaRiai mSar* a»ar* a^art g h 4 p. 346 

24. “fW miinarta^ g armai’” nmw “ata 

anm: ¥9ar: aiimt amPr angn nflftaaf” ifir m p. 349 
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26. See 12 Videha in Ni. S. 

^ OTWiWWR«i«ft II p. 353 

26. inwtwftffji: ^ W iBUWTil i 

^ sn«i’ ii p. 357 

27. I 

^wi«*g ^ f^?n7i m p. 358 

28. »iTg: ii anif^-1 

«II p. 358 

29.5»gipt q^wi: «fVqi?nn ^qstswPi ft^in «rttsf^«f5«if i 

p. 359 

30. JTw'ijjRW g i 

5^ nr?' nn srnn: i 

ggw an^mpcnt Am n^nnwrai: i 
nnff ^nn'wi: qnfjn i 

dniT. ntwrangfarar i 
ftilnnfjiini n 1 %sit ii p. 360 

31. TOwnn’nn^il g i 

n^ifef^rfnsi siro^i i 

?n«rwrgi^^«fk^i?5nmf«T; i 
nfUifqn g n'giW n nwr: i 

g am^sPswraifn' i 
gi^g firfi ngi^g ii p. 360 

32. See 5 Videha iu Ni. S. p. 361 
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33. »n ^WT ^ 1 
sn«i% ^fiiqumj Ww II p. 362 

34. ^rfe»i! W q^Pf qroi itsfq qi i 

ftsqn ii p. 362 

35. ai: W i 

ov 

3inj?t «f»pn?N ii p. 362 

36. See 6 Videha in Ni. S. p. 363 

37. w mn qw qtqtqW w(\ i 

qiftR^nfiiH ^nq' »g iq q ^ (q n p. 364 

38. imtftpTsqqi w€ q w tn ^ qq: sq: i 
qqftfiiniqqjfq’ q^iftqftrfq PfftfIJif ii p. 364 

39. qig: qtfqqqiqrq finnqt qg^fwiq: I 
qiqqjq^ q‘ tm qw'fq f^qftqq* i 
q^fqqiqftqiwj ^qiqqiqnsiq ^>qqt' ii p. 366 

40. qqi qwwq q qgifqqiwranfq I p. 367 

41. ^q?4qwfi» gSw fqCtfwiqphnn i 
jj^bnqiqqiqq fqtl^ qqiqiii ii p. 370 

42. qjq!qqfqq4rat q«nifP^ qqfq qf fqqtj^ q nqiqiiftfit i 

p. 371 

43. ftq^sqqt qrq* grfqqi qiq[qt oqi i 
q qw q«i^ q*S1 ^tq’^zqqiqq: i 
qpiqqiqqqqfqqq’qiqqqwt i 
qqqqwft^^ ^st^: qqnPwng i 

qqi qjqiq q qqiqpi qqiqqrepf ^qf H p373 

44. ^?r ij^qqi ftq inrqtnfqqifq«‘ i 
Iqqqfir wSt q^aqftgPm ^jqiq’ i 



NIMI 


?J f*ww5^ Mlf%^ I 
»iw fiKf% I 

3rii^*r aJNfii i p. 373 

Nimi in VyikbyS Madhn Kosa:— 

1. 5 ^ Pwst^pjra «)ii: litftRTHtTO I 

"SIW^ Bi^*?rrai: fciTtW. I 

*w?rf*ii g % ^in® ftfiwi i 

a froig ^qra a«R)qam n p. 324 

2. TOggifbwn i p. 344 

3. itawTOfbw»re i 

a^ig iftr’ apn: n p. 344 

4. an^ fwa ana feqzifara: i 
Mg^wzaun^ finraw: ^ i 

Bsii^aa aninat anta: ama^ alirai ii p. 347 

5. aanftats^ai: aiia' faaafi aaifirec i 

ana fv aar‘ a anWfa ir(frtaA ii p. 356 

6. fwftaiarat f»watgarai*naat i 

^aat faaig ’W g i 
aifgea Timaigai taaa rfa a *n»^ i 
ataat fwRara aa: Canfaa^fa i 
aiaftar a ann^i’ irfaaant i 
a a n »B >a P; »n ^' taaw aanafa n p- 371 

Videha in Tatta Candri^:— 

1. aa^afir: aag fva^rta^ atih^i 
aafa: aaftiafft aaigaa^gga: n p. 210 
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2. ^ 'nw nq i P ili I 

p. 290 

3. 'OT^wrenr' I p. 296 

4 See 8 Videha in V. K. V, p. 297 
5. f9»' «n?rf^siw I 

*1^ ftwrai' II p, 317 

Videha in BbSva Prak^a :— 

1. See 20 Videha in V. M. K. 

2. q«i1?nn i p. 976 

3. See 19 Videha in V. M. K., p. 1002. 

Nimi in Navanitaka (Bower MS.) :— 

1. See formula 1: Remedies against Cataract. 

p. 161 

Janaka in VySkhya Madhnkosa :— 

1. iRu tan^ I SRI* jRn 

fanfwpi' « ^ wfinfNq” *fij 

I p. 331 

The following formulae are ascribed to Nimi^ Janaka 
or Videha : 



Formula. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

1. 

Remedies against Cataract 

Nimi 

Bower Ms. 

161 

2, 

MahStraiphala Ghrta. 


G. N., I 

13 

3. 

TriphalSdyti Ghrta 



21 

4. 

Piasaranl Oil 

Janaka 


36 

5. 

Triphali Yoga 

Nimi 

„ 11. 

450 




NIMI 


;i5i 

Formula. 

Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

Curnanjana 




Kunkumadya Oil 

Nimi 

G. N., II 

459 

ai^ara asm 

Videha 

V. M. 

412 


1. Remedy against Cataract. 

(883 and 884.) Take one part each of white antimony 
and cuttlefish bone, also one part each of white pepper 
and long pepper, (884) and add one part of salt, equal to an 
aksha. This, in the form of a fine powder, makes a 
capital remedy against cataract, highly esteemed by 
Nimi, and fit for people of respectability.’ 

wwt »n»Pi i 

wi>ils^sr ^ i 

*t II 

'2. Mahatraiphala Ghrta. 

JW* I 

^ If®', IT®' a; i 

ai^Ti II 

fire* i 

nw' n®' n 

aarawi' ® ®«s‘ firaiwift ® i 

^SWt 
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3. TriphalSdya Ghfta. 

firtiren«i ^gim i 

XHim' TO wroa a i 
e't ai« Kvn6 n 
a to' anfTO: i 

aw srai t^niren n 

aaaf ^hcroft^n fnftfiaai \ 

an to’ sm: nr^witfw: wf*nn»ii 

tow: aw* a«a to' ftfiratt h 
afti n^a- ^ a ^ nat i 

aww nn^ anStTOWff a h 

wfftatfnn «na’ wi i 

wafwTT aM aaaatfaaaa»i ii 
fawnar a’ji faa aaSlaaanaiia n 

4. PrasSrani Taila. 
ain< is> a^' Rwc^ltnaa^ i 

^^^qiaaianiTar aiaarct naw^a^i 
liifiim aaa^ arant aafaa^ ii 
aa^l^ aan aian aai aaaaia% i 
aarrtt a^?i a rto: arfaawan it 
OT » aa R a T» [ atataw aafaa^ i' 
aaig# a^pdara^Hroi n 
aaiaaa*n4 g naaa aro^ i 
^ Ra% a (^ ana aw aifa <ta% ii 
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^ HWIII 

^ «g?n H 

f^inf qirtIWft siwro' *iH I 
wiftrei: u 

?f>nwsinrenn*tt?rai ^ i 

^i3^ns«*ir?w iw« vftpn ii 
q?Rww«i‘ mn i 

xiS ii 

‘WiWti I 

nfsif ^ ^'8*n^ II 

wiTO'ir^ ^Pii ^«n’*itwtJi m\ \ 
iraspw^tt ii 

vW?raf?»an5i KluT^aiKiw Iftiainsi i 
Wnfir: ^ wifl ««il^«iw«H(ii ii 
^wnr' ^ ?ra^ -s? i 

^ si’n *r?rTO™ ?n: fera: ii 

^s«n ^ ?w?l Jiwg^nn *1 «*w: i 

(iwnnreitq^m wi ii 

^ aw api^gftwn 1 ?) 


5. TriphalS Yog3. 
fitfat faqsw^: i 
firfast Twaf wfir wn: anaa^ a i 
aiiaiwiaia^ ^ aws^ aa: u 
ftianaRT a faaat ^afaat 
laaarattafat afqtiSfi 
Iregat anpwt 
asaaiat ftwfta gfaia: ii 
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»iH*n ^sPr II 

^«ini ftrrmfeqrat fnfii i 
»i9*n ^ 

»ire^^ fintreiK: Pi«nn*rewf 1 ?^^ i 
^^Ptanq wqqrfllfii: il 
fqqreniifq«ir«»^ w i 

ftii pTSng^ II 

sRnqftqm qq tqmqnn irat qTjj»ratq qiqq: i 
qjitrefqfenB^q^mt qi n 

fq<« 9 nsqtK^tq€t«fq:^qwPqqi i 
sftftnm 3*0 11 

^ 5^ fqqiqrr umqft* q^tqrisfPraqi qqiqftr 
fqqqqinrej qtqi *t«(^ *w’ ^qtnfqfirofl fq?j?t 11 
?rraqi^ q^*jq«qq^ 
qrq* ^qqnfq qfqq^wimi 
€ gqpt aPni^qnV 
II araqi q^: m 

snqr ttqi fqqsupq q «rqfqi qrqrqq 1 
fqiqqnqi: qtqrtqi snqqqqqTKuna^ ii 
5 R(q^: qmfqhqStPr: i^P* 5 ^J 
fqqq^qf^ qiMqfq f?l%ofqr qi € 51 ; I 
^ qifqqqi ^ qq[^'‘fq i 
qiW^q ?pnft fqfqqrt^ aiqtqft i» 

6. Curnanjana. 

^qrfqjqq i 

<»\ '» 

5Tqi ^ iwq ^ q i 

wPq^TO qWM qqwsil fqqq^q n 
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7. KunkumSdya Taila. 
giw*n?i 

5*^*1' 5irai u 

^rr^hj ^ ^wfqsw^ ii 

«iqtqqi<{i; yqqi wt: qtrw ii 
fsqqp®wf%^; qtqiq: qiftw: qqw ii 
3ren^ fqqwsq qT^tq»»^«tnii 
»ifa«T «rwi ( m ) if jn^feqn ii 

qrqjiJim l^rer grfq* u 
q»reffq»n q^ il 
’qwrqiqw* qt*'w?i’q^igq'5q«T<*mii 
’^qffqfitqrTanrmwiqTtq *n«r^?l ii 
qqq’ Mtfqrqqraftrwi ii 
9R^»TWiSi^ Sw* %Tj qfrfqfWjuf ii 



SAlihotra. 


Ayurveda according to Caraka (I. xxx), is the science 
of life. It gives ns an insight into the phenomena and 
different manifestations of life; its origin, development, 
and decay; its existence in man and other animals, and 
plants, in health and diseases with prophylaxis and treat¬ 
ment ; its duration and the means of prolonging it; its 
relations with the body and mind and the inter-relation 
between them; its misery and how to avoid it, and its 
happiness and the means of its augmentation. This 
definition is sufficiently comprehensive and includes for 
its consideration the various divisions of medical science 
as a whole (FurnSnga) and its various branches, the 
octopartite (A^tSnga) and the three-shouldered (Tris- 
kandha). The Ayurveda in its narrow sense treats man 
as its object, and we have well-known treatises dealing 
with it, viz.f Caraka SaibhitS, Susruta Saibhits, and other 
works, too numerous to mention here. For a detailed list 
of such works I would refer my readers to my contributions 
to History of Indian Medicine,” which is in course of 
publication by the University of Calcutta. The treatment 
of plants or Sthavara Jiva or ‘ Fixed Beings ’ is a subdivision 
of Indian medical science, and notices of it (Vrksa 
Ayurveda) are to be found in works on Botany, which are 
only available to us in a fragmentary condition in the 
writings of VatSha Mihira (Chapter LIV), in the Agni 
and other puiSnas, in the Upavana Yinoda by SSranga- 
dhara, and in the contributions of Caraka, Susruta, 
Ri^bava Bhatta, and others, in the Amarakoiga, and in the 
Nighantus of medicine, e.g., Sabda Pradipa, a dictionary 
of medical Botany by Surelvara, Court Physician to King 

856 
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Bhimapala of Bengal^ and * Nigtantii-Sesa/ a botanical 
glossary by Hemcandra. 

In my work on the Surgical Instruments of the Hindus^ 
Vol. I, pp. 130-1, I remarked : In the Siddhisthana, 

Chapter XI of the Caraka Saihhita, there is a passage 
showing that veterinary medicine was well-known to the 
ancient Hindus at a very early period. This portion was 
edited by Drdhvala and it is impossible to decide whether 
the passage refers to Agnivesatantra or not. It runs as 
follows : Then the disciples asked : ' how are clysters to 
be made in cases of animals such as elephants, camels, 
cows, horses, lambs, and goats ^ ? To this the sage Atreya 
explained the clysters for animals, etc.” In the Harlta 
samhita (III. ii, P. 118), Atreya is said to have delivered 
his lectures on the science of treatment for men, horses, 
elephants, deer, buffaloes, camels, snakes, mice, trees and 
plants 


^ ^Wt WITT i 

HSrIta Sai&hita, III. ii. 

Animal anatomy was thoroughly understood in the Vedic 
India as each part of the body of animals had its own 
distinctive name. Thus we find that in Ancient India, 
veterinary science was a subject in the curriculum of 
studies to be learned by the young aspirant to medical 
fame. Treatises on the treatment of horses, elephants 
and cows exist even to the present time. Of all the 
sages whose names are mentioned in connection with the 
teaching of the veterinary science, iSslihotra stands 
pre-eminent. He is said to have learped the science from 

45 
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Brahma, the fountain-head of all medical lore, and to have 
expounded and taught the science to his disciples. He 
lectured on the subject of ‘ Horse and its treatment,’, 
the ‘ Hayaurveda' ‘ Asvdynrveda,’ or ‘ Turangama ^astraJ 
Some chapters of his book are quoted in the Jgni Putana 
(ch. 281). Haydurveda is also described in Matsya (cb,. 
189 and 191) and Gadura (chs. 197 and 207) Purdnas. 
Oarga was another ancient writer on horse. His work 
is not available to us now, but he is quoted by Oana 
in his work on A'svdyurveda. Sukracarya in his Nlti~ 
tdra treated the subject in detail, and he is largely quoted in 
the commentary on the Asva-Vaidyaia. King Nala had a 
surname 'ASvavit,’ i. versed in the science of horse. 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the twin-sons of Msdrl, were 
taught by Drona in the art of training, managing and 
curing horses and cattle respectively. In the Mahahhdraia, 
Virdt Parva, Chapter HI, when the Paiidavas entered 
into the services of King Virata, Nakula declared himself 
well-versed iu the science of management and treatment 
of horses, and Sahadeva referred to his scientific know¬ 
ledge about the cows. To Nakula is ascribed the work 
called ' Asvacikitad ’ or ‘ Treatment of Diseases of the 
Horse ’ which is still extant. This book is also called 
Sdlihotra. It has been edited by Pandit Umeschandra 
Oupta Kaviratna and printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
as a supplement to the Aava Faidyaka by Jayadatta Snri 
in 1887. Reference is also made in the Ahnalakaa'g.a hastra 
to a big treatise on the subject by Siihbadatta (wwiirereQ?* 
d WiRvl*! nlftrni) G.O.M.L., Vol. iviii, Ms. No. 13318. 
Vfttsya was. another sage, versed in the. veterinary 
science. Jayadeva also wrote on the treatment of horses 
and he is quoted by Jayadatta. Mallinatha Surl has 
quoted verses from Kaya Lildvatl. Bhoja was a writer on 
the same subject {Tdji CHkitad), but no such work of his is 
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known to scholars. In Juktikalpataru^ draught and other 
animals are described by King Bhoja. This book has been 
printed in the Calcutta Oriental Series, There is another 
work Asvavatdya hastra by Dipahkara. In Kavi Kalpa- 
lata we find some descriptions of horses, and in Basantaraja 
(I3th Varga), prognostications are indicated from the 
characteristics of horses {Ra^a Sakuna), Sarahgadhara 
is the author of Tiiranga Pariksa and Vajl-Cihitsa. Even 
as late as 1812, King Indusena wrote his Sdrasaiiagraha^ a 
short treatise on veterinary medicine, based on iSailbotra’s 
work. Manapriyamaiam is a book on the characteristics of 
good and bad horses with hints for ascertaining their 
age, etc., 

Palakapya expounded the science of treatment of ele¬ 
phants. He lectured on this science— Gajai/urveda or 
Rasti-Aynrvcila —to King Romapada, the contemporary 
of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya. This work has been 
edited and published in the Anandasrania Sanskrit 
Series^ Poona. Another book oh the ‘ Treatment of Ele¬ 
phants Ms quoted by Alberuni (see Sachau’s Preface to 
Indica, p. xi). ‘ Gaja-Nirupana^^ ‘ Mataiiga Lila ' (pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandnm Sanskrit Series) and ^ Gaja 
Cikifsa^ are other works on the subject. The topic also 
finds a place in the various Puranas, e.^., Agni 
Pnrana /'chs. 289-91), and in Kautiiya’s ^ Artha Sdstfa 
and Kamandakl’s Nltisdra. Gajapaddhati and Asvapad- 
dhati are chapters in the Subhasifasndhdnidhi^ an 
anthology, compiled by Sayana. 

The fifth chapter of the Syainika Sasira, a. book on 
hawking by the royal poet Rudradeva of Kumaon (Bid. 
Ind.) is devoted to the considerations of the kind and quality 
of the liawk^s food, their tending in different seasons, and 
the treatment of their diseases. In the Tanjore CaL^ 
Lix, (12, 305) D, ff. 8, is noted ^ Aivalaksana^ said to be 
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from the Akaaabhairana Tantra and ' Gajasanth (12, 
297) D. ff. 4 from Akahabhairavagama. 

In the literature of the Jains we find descriptions of 
vegetable kingdom and a comparison of the life-history 
of plants with that of man. It is said that the cultured 
women of the time were versed in the different kinds 
of sciences (72 in number), in the list of which, mention 
is made of the science of horsemanship, management of 
elephants, medicine, chemistry, and tarucikitsS or ‘ Treat¬ 
ment of Trees.’ The women were also proficient in the 64 
kalaB or arts which are enumerated, and in the list we 
find Aranaropana (Gardening), Gajapanl'sa (Examination 
of elephants), Akvaparlksa (Examination of horses) and 
Vaidyakriya (Practice of Medicine). 

In Magadha, horses and elephants were used for war. 
Khys Davids remarks: The testimony of Indian 

records ascribe the pre-eminence in the training of horses 
to the extreme north and west which then belonged to 
Magadha, and the pre-eminence in the training of 
elephants to the east, which is precisely Magadha. This 
use of elephants in war may have been an important 
factor in the gradual rise of Magadha to the supreme 
power.” 

That the Indians were proficient in horsemanship, we 
have the testimony of foreign writers on the subject, ^,y., 
Megasthenes and Arrian. The greatest proficients use 
their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a ring ; 
and in truth it would be no trilling feat to control with 
ease a team of >four high mettled steed when whirling 
round in a circle.” 

The Atharm Veda is the repository of the medical 
science in its infancy, and we may trace the origin of 
veterinary medicine in its pages. In II. 32, we find a charm 
against worms in cattle (cows): it really describes some 
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parasitic diseases of cows and their treatment. 1 have 
described the scientific explanation of the hymn in my 
contribution, ^ The Unman Parasites in the Atharva 
Veda^ which is in course of publication. The treatment 
of cows had always been a fascinating and useful subject 
for study in India, and Go-Vaidyas or cattle-doctors still 
practise t heir profession. But to such a disgrace has the 
practice fallen in recent times, that the word Go-Vaidya is 
rather a term of reproach to physicians wlio are not suffi¬ 
ciently proficient in their art. Voelcker truly^ observes : 

^^Comparatively little is known in India on the subject 

of cattle disease, and yet it is one of great agricultural 
importance, for, when an epidemic breaks out, the cattle 
perish in thousands, and do not seem to have a power of 
resisting it equal to tliat possessed by English cattle. The 
Natives believe the cattle epidemics are visitations of the 
goddess Mata, and they can onlv get rid of the epidemic 
by propitiating the goddess. The variety of names by 
wtiich diseases aie known to the Natives in different 
parts makes it hard to ascertain how far they really 

recognise the particular ones and the respective symptoms. 
To a certain extent it appears that the people are 

aware of the advantages of isolation, and make some use of 
it. The herding together of a lot of miserable half- 
starved cattle on the ^ village waste * is, as I have 
previously remarked, one of the most potent means of 
spreading disease.” Ueporl on the Improvement of 
Indian Agricultt{re, Second Edition, Calcutta, 1897, 
p. 212) But such was not the condition of its 

practice in ancient times. In the Law Books we have 
unmistakeable testimony of the practice of the science 
according to scientific method. In the Mann Samhiia 
public lands for pasture are described (VIII, pp. 237-8), 
Todd {Rajadhana, Vol. II. Marwar, ch. xvi, p. 145) 
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describes the Gaswali to be a graduated tax on cattle^ or 
as the term imports^ the right of pasture. A sheep or 
goat is estimated at oue aiina^ a buffalo eight anaas, 
and each camel three rupees. 

In the Parafiara Samhiia it is ordained : If a cow is 
kept confined for treatment of her diseases, or for the 
rectification ot any abnormal present tion during delivery, 
and, notwithstanding all possible precautions taken for its 
prevention, the cow dies, then no expiation would be neces¬ 
sary. But if a number of diseased cows are kept under 
control, and if one of them dies, after being treated by a 
cattle-doctor who is not proficient in his art, expiatory 
ceremony must be performed.” Apastamva and Sambarta 
also give us similar directions. Visnu lays down that ‘‘ those 
who have hurt a man or a domestic animal shall pay 
the expense of his cure” (vs. 75 and 76). A physician 
who adopts a wrong method of cure in the case of a patient 
of high rank, shall pay the highest, in the case of another 
patient, the second, and in the case of an animal the 
lowest amercement ” (Vs, 175-177). Farasara again re¬ 
marks : If a cow is killed by any man, tlie blood of the 
dead cow must be examined, for it becomes necessary to 
know whether the cow was diseased or weak before her 
death. For the ceremony of expiation would vary accord¬ 
ing to the state of health and disease of the cow.” Such an 
examination of the dead cow to determine her health and 
disease during life foreshadows our post-mortem reports in 
a court of law. But it sebms strange that though 
such an examination is recommended by the law-givers in 
cases of accidental death of cows, no such procedure is 
mentioned in the law books as far as I am aware of in 
cases of accidental death of human beings. It may be due 
to the fact that cows were held in high veneration by the 
ancient Hindus as the modern Hindus do at the present 
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time. But human life was always held sacred by the 
Hindus, and possibly similar post-mortem examinations were 
the practice in cases of accidental and homicidal death of 
man, but notices of such practice are not forthcoming*. 

But though we do not find any reference to post¬ 
mortem examinations in the law-books and medical 
literature of the Hindus, we find it mentioned in the 
Arthasastra ot Kautilya as Asumrtakaparii:{}a Examination 
of bodies of men who have reqently died.’^ Report of such 
an examination was necessary in higher courts of law 
Kantakasodhana Courts during the reign of Candra 
Gupta. Bodies of men who committed suicide by 
hanging, drowning, poisoning, etc., were kept in an 
Examination Room which was set apart for the purpose. 
Such examination rooms, corresponding to our morgues, 
were established in the different provinces of the empire. 
Here all accidental eases, homicidal or suicidal, were 
kept for examination and reported as to the cause of death 
to higher authorities who dealt with the cases accordingly. 
To prevent decomposition, dead bodies were kept 
immersed in oil or oleagenous preparations {Ahimxtaka^ 
parlkqa in the Arthasastray pp. 215-217). At least we 
know of two instances of the use of oil as a preservative to 
dead bodies; when Dasaratha died, as Rama was away 
in the forest and Bharata was away in the house of his 
maternal uncle, the dead body of his father was kept 
by the ministers immersed in oil in an iron pan. Similarly 
the dead body of Nimi was preserved in oil. 


BSmiya^, AyodhyakSnda, Ch. 6B. 
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wreiw t 

fir^nr ’g;*TO?qir«#g«tftreiqifl 

««rai»rW ii 

f%?r«n?«^rf«rgf »t5T^<i ft«n?{ ii 

tQ?WTP« qT^^*rq»Rn^gf^<fir«*I^<t{q?l 11 

wifwtJn^ ?(n« f^Rnn u 

PipBr^ ft<na^ ii 

fqqqH \\ 

fqf^Hq^jnqqfqqmifqR:# a Oi?na^ ii 

qjRqfn qa' q-qi ar q*a«ai^?wr fasm^ro’ ftota u 
^9in$q q^: q^taa i 

^qi^^aiiqt qf%q’ f^rqzmRf’eq'fq’q a \ fqqgqj' fq?na^ n 
qajqi aqqaqaj’ qi a«i qftqnrqfaa ai qaTqi?5«qiqfaai«ra i 
?:«lqqaHarqqjif' qi ^^ra qrqraifa^aaTfwasart «it i 
aaa q^qar^J qftaa u 

*<i fqqqn’cg^S awa . 

aaqt ai aftaTara^a:, araaiai qfaq^ia; 
q^gjqaitaa^iqr at faaia qaiawaraaai ^a^a ; 
alafafaat ata: it 

Examination ov Sooden Death. 

‘'In eases of sudden death, the corpse shall be smeared 
over with oil and examined. 

“Any person whose corpse is tainted with mucus and 
urine, with organs inflated with wind, with hands and legs 
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swollen, with eyes open, and with neck marked with 
ligatures may be regarded as having been killed by suffoca¬ 
tion and suppression of breathing. 

‘^Any person with contracted arms and thighs may be 
regarded as having been killed by hanging. 

^'Any dead person with swollen hands, legs, and belly, 
with sunken eyes and inflated navel may be regarded as 
having been killed by hanging, 

^^Any dead person with stiffened recfum and eyes, with 
tongue bitten between the teeth, and with belly swollen, 
may be considered as having been killed by drowning. 

^‘Any dead person, wetted with blood and with limbs 
wounded and broken may be regarded as having been 
killed with sticks or ropes. 

“Any dead person with fractures and broken limbs, 
may be regarded as having been thrown down. 

“Any dead person with dark-coloured hands, legs, teeth 
and nails, with loose skin, hairs fallen, flesh reduced, and 
with face bedaubed with foam and saliva, may be regarded 
as having been poisoned, 

“Any dead person of similar description with marks of 
a bleeding bite, may be considered as having been bitten 
by serpents and other poisonous creatures. 

“Any dead person, with body spread and dress thrown 
out after excessive vomiting and purging, may be con¬ 
sidered as having been killed by the administration of the 
juice of the madam plant. 

“Death due to any of the above causes is, sometimes 
under the fear of punishment, made to appear as having 
been brought about by voluntary hanging, by causing 
marks of ligature round the neek. 

“In death due to poison, undigested portion of meal 
may be examined in milk. Or the same extracted from 
the belly and thrown on lire may, if it makes ‘chitchita’ 

46 
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sound and assumes the rainbow colour, be declared as 
poisoned. 

“Or when the belly (Hfdayaip) remains unburnt, 
although the rest of the body is reduced to ashes, the dead 
man's servants may be examined as to any violent and 
cruel treatment they may have received at the hands of 
the dead. Similarly such of the dead man’s relatives as 
a person of miserable life, a woman with affections placed 
elsewhere or a relative defending some woman that has 
been deprived of her inheritance by the dead man may 
also be examined. 

“The same kind of examination shall be conducted 
concerning the hanging of the body of an already dead 
man, 

“ Causes such as past evils or barm done to others by a 
dead man, shall be inquired into regarding any death due 
to voluntary hanging. 

“ All kinds of sudden death, centre round one or the 
other of the following causes :— 

“ Offence to women or kinsmen, claiming inheritance, 
professional competition, hatred {gainst rivals, commerce, 
guilds and any one of the legal disputes, is the cause of 
anger; anger is the cause of death.” 

Katitilyah Artha^tra—Trantlation by B, Shamaiadry, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., Librarian, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore. 

Salikotra’s works: 

Now let us consider about Sslihotra, the veterinary 
surgeon who is described as the father of the veterinary 
science in India. The comnlete work of SSlihotra is not 
available to us. 

1. ^lihotra.: Mss.: 1.0.: 2761. 

Dietz : A. M.: 2041, p. 155. 
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Begins : 

uw (!) I 

ftw" !R^f*i g<in^ m# 

*reTffn' i 


q«i'« fqjJK' wi‘ 

g<»n««t fqfqffieg' n^y 
?ig[qiq t 

qi^ fireinn: qq' g^»n: qfwqiftq: IIS II 

qiTfnqKftwTqt %qt i 

w. iwm t ^1 qiqira gq i 


?Rt: wfii qq^i«i)'«j’^ suif^^ II <11 

nn#qf qqm: 8tf<iq' gqqiiq: i 
SJTOV5 fq' q«nq' JnHqtqiWqf%g‘ ii«i 
q?r: iwfir qwnt *rai ot: i 
qfWfqq^qr* q^' quit qqft ft ii«^i 
ira: qqpT 7l qqr qnp^ qv%; q i 
qfiqqrqrqqtqlsqi; iJtqqwWtf^v. ii<ii 

V# 

qqquumT^sqi «qTfqfiiqi H i 

nqfqf qqmr irennq qm q?i iito# 


qtptqiq— 

mfti^q fqrqwi^ qqqfqgq: qfVi: i 
qsqq^Wqqt q qt qqqqii qgqq: imii 
qwTBtwfqq qwsf wtui qwqi «» i 
m fqjqnqqr: ^hn: qftqtfqm: s^qii 

qt^ qnfqq[qt qft qff qrt^q l 

q4 qtw qqi 3^ >?qqi WI Hiw 
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*r K^irfwn: i 

»i?»i qfam 11I811 

^?i?n I 

*iiir ftf qw?! qftti ^sn^i^' g% iiuii 
s.qrrq^sr sjiSts^* 1 

11 Uh 

qfqt ^«rq€i^T(!) q«ji m'oii 

t?i?! q^q?i: ( 1 ) I 

9W« (!) ’mg*4?^«Hiqr: in«:ii 
^q 4 t?^qfq»ng »4 1 
^qn: am«wr»« qqrqsjHiqfifq ^ 11 kh 
qm^ii qftwfq?t 1 
’!iK<mg?n ?4 (i) iiqoii 
g g f i 

*ngg gig^ (l) tt gg?g y^tli 

ggtsiwf g g ^*t ft (! I) 1 

gfgiT gftji® gqinn qft^yftiti ik^h 

qig^ ^g g g^qj’ 1 

’StqB q'g^ (!) fst mftfl \\\\n 

gg^g gre^ifti gr^ gg g qfgg 1 
gwai fg g«ng ^qfg giagsgi iRuy 
g‘g»gn^ gg: gg giglqtg' fgfti%g»i 1 
ggg' gfigfgftraji g ggi giggj^g g iigmi 
ft«s?t<gi«fgftfeoT ftggg' ggg g i 
ggigg Jjgftgii gi 4 tg!ggg«g‘ iig<# 
ggrgagg «^q ggtg; qft^tgg; 1 
gnggt ftgi4>qr. »7g g^g ft«’' iig«ii 
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^ ^ *rtxr qTOi^?«if i 

ft»wra»rai: f<aii: sn^iPn ftfwifij ^ h^^cb 
^’*nPa ^ sj^ I 

5t«i5^ ii5qjn*ra% ir<u 

^W5if^ II^•11 

liwsqjif x% ftiT ^Tifqiisi i 

qq qnqf^OfiWi ’q qfnrsn ii^^n 

nvsm qi*! q^R: ^fn; i 

^iqij «ra% '91% qq^ ?rai i 

itq % qw' arfn anw^’ liqqil 

f%wlqq5f^fqi?Hi « fqr»1ft qn qq'ft i 
qjiqlR 3iw7t qisq' ftsvqfn (i^qii 

q'q fq fqi fRq q i 

^JIT^ 

( There is evidently a lacuna here, the definition of the 
other 4 headings being omitted). 

qiei?p«T« qnqqfqi j?’!! qjnqifq irsm 

gqq Haiti qsiiti^vit i 

anffqqr aq>q’ g ’qgq g M^!i,ii 

qgtl fsre«q5d q«' ^ig'nKtTi^ I 

gmi ^ gg f^iqg fgfg^isi g gqg'« 
^Hfgsngsrqgq^: ii^<ii 
Analysi.s. 

This MS. contains only the first sthSna, of which the 
chapters are :— 

•g«nqint 5Rg‘ gtgqs^qsn^ gji^ fgqig ^ i 
qng^ggigqfg ftajr-aiiqg^q g iit'ou 
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1. >39^ 3vi: i 

n KtsJt siaisnfn =3 i 
33^ Wst JI<tTti1^W»lf3: 11 ^<11 
>wt: g«nPo g'siOi 31^311 

*n33?j' ir?n«n3t ftaaiftaa 3«n n 8»ii 
3*tt«nr«si<i‘ fii?r ^nfei^ntS^ ^ i 
»n^Tn*t f«i>iii4t»i: sRwi ii 

?B3t iqn' 3?:; iiaiii 


2. g ^«55!»?«gw«n i 

ggifg^rtt stgf^ H^at f?ifirni^ ^ i 
^tRf«nwfii<R«i{«fg*st5gg3fl* i 
<n3?tgifiww3 3g<: ii 

3ir<?ai ggi ’ai’? wtg?ij9 gaa ^ t 
gaiJftaiT q^ -q u 

’la ?i«n afzqffqNgsut i 
qraig^xj;.?«r'ij am sftPna qfaqr u 
qifVmnfqfqrgm a «n?t«!qtfgrar%f^ f 
ftajrt gqaijfhrf gesqffaHqag n 
aai a tapiaw^q ^ i 

sqaia' fwita« fgm' fq«« » 
mf^aqfw (i) tmflqag^q ^ \ 
qmq?M atw* fa^g’ wnnaf aai u 

S. jn^Kaf g q^a^sa qt aa i 
aafgqftra aa^ a’ftKfaaawn n 
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^inunfViw i 

?pt«i»rt 11 

(?) ^ ■ 

s’^ni i5(5«f^ftirJi%t) ii 

II 

Jnf*i^«n irenraii ^ i 

!t«?in*it g II 

4. ajTw. (j) • 

(t f3itrw«t i 

fsiK«’«H^ II slokas ending. 

fj. ftssrt’cssP^F^wgT f»i’!i» ugg’ »jtg i 
^n?gji«g: fltwt 3RT«n?»«g: mk : ii 
m*n’ang; afii 4 slokas ending. 

TOT toF^Prwt ^ ii 

<>. TO»?T<1 (!) g« ^»r I 

TOT’*! sitffl*t f-sa: flgro g«iT ii 

TOT ^ ^{to'^IT^ ifkTTOfinqT I 

ml’jTf’TTO'*, ’rog^T’Bf M i 

qg^ eTOt^itii 

7. gr*^^gKTt*T^TOWTfg^gfOTnT; i 
shtotot grflaiTqTig' g m i 
fTOTWtgfg? g)TB ^TOT >1’® ^TTgg ii 
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8 . ^ to: qt I 

ftfrofTKira^whif' n n 

^ 11 

wqqi<ut TOT qq ^ i 

fqqisnjnqTHii qf«ii: ^faqnqr^n to ’q ii 
^raqifq f?55if*i qraftqiTOi^q ^ i 
fsjqn n TOm«rt qitsTOt ?TOf«?ji ii 
wn^TO* TO! qtw fqfqw Kqiqraroi i 
^4to 5qqnn fwm w 
TWiqPiq’TOi i 
swTO«*i ^’i' 11 

(? qaiq: «^»iTef«?: i 

^qiTOTOfii^* TOn TO ’qgs w: ii 

’srt’ft snra^i toa; u 

3 *r: to i 

fip^qTO*!’ m»( ss’qmq i?w ^ u 

The MS. is called ^alihotra , a work on veterinary 
medicine. Salihotra is described to be the son of Hayaghosa, 
and the father of Susruta, in answer to whose questions 
he expounded the Haya-Ayurveda revealed to him by 
Brahma himself. It is a work on the treatment of 
horses. It is a practical farriery, a complete guide 
to all that relates to the horse; its history, varieties, and 
uses ; breaking, training, feeding, stabling, grooming* 
bow CO buy, keep and treat a horse in health and 
disease, etc., forming a complete system of veterinary 
art as practised in ancient India, and there it was accepted 
as the standard work on the subject, ^lihotra gives his 
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name to the art, and to this day horse and cattle doctors 
are known in the North-West Provinces under the name 
of Saluter. 

The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight angas 
or parts (Astafiga or octopartite), namely, Salya or Major 
Surgery, !§alakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles. 
Kaya-cikitsa or Inner Medicine, Bhutavidya or Demonology, 
Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described 
as Kisora-vala-cikitsaj, Visatantra or Toxicology, 
Kasayana or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajikararia or 
Treatment to stimulate sexual power. There are eight 
sthanas or main sections which treat of these eight angas. 
Each section is virtually a book in itself; it is sub-divided 
into many chapters dealing exhaustively with every phase 
of its subject. 

In the Introdiictory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father Salihotra to teach him the 
origin and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed 
Susruta as his son and said that horses were birds 
originally, : »). But as 

they came to be gul»milted by men as bt*asts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equine race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahma 
himself. I severed their wings, and now they roam over 
the earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The 
Vedas were uttered by the Sayainbhu and I learned it from 
the Self-existent. He described its four-fold divisions by his 
four mouths to the four directions of this world. Ayurveda 
was developed from the Atharva Veda : 

(?) I 

(?) ii 

47 
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Brahma originally described the science in one lac and 
twenty-five slokas but I abridged it and described in 
18,000 lilokas.” 

The eight sthanas mentioned above are:—1. Unnaya, 
2. Uttara, 8. ^rlrika, 4. Cikitsita, 5. Sigu-Bbai^ajya, 
6. Uttara-uttara, 7. SiddhistbSna, and 8. Rahasya. Only 
the first of these eight sth3nas, and even this not quite 
complete, is contained in the I.O. Ms. 2762. It appeared 
necessary to transcribe the whole of Sanskrit passages 
from the /. 0. Cat., that the reader may form a just 
estimate of Salihotra’s work. I have also attempted an 
analysis of its contents in English with my identifica¬ 
tion of diseases described therein. The other sections are 
not available. In the Monthly General Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal held on the 4th March, 1925, 
MM, H. P. dastrl showed us a valuable find of manuscript 
in the shape of the eighth sthana of iSalihotra's work, the 
Rahasya sthana, from Udaipur in Rajputana. The MS. 
is in very good preservation and well-written. The 
manuscript is no doubt unique, but his opinion that this 
was the only part of ^lihotra’s work known to exist, 
required modification, and when I pointed out the 
I. 0. MS. and Tanjore Cat. MS., the MSS. were afterwards 
verified by him. The MS. consists, of 5,000 wlnlriu 
and is in the possession of MM. iSsstrl. Afterwards I 
learned from him that with the instinct of a scholar he 
made a gift of the MS. to the Library of the Society 
and it is now available to scholars; The entire MS, 
of ^lihotra exists in Baroda and will be published soon. 
In the Triennial Cat,MSS., Madras,\^\Q-l^, R. No. 2342, 
we find 1-18 chapters of the eighth section or RaJuuya 
sthana and 1-9 chapters of Unnaya sthana. 

Relation of Salihotra to Suhruta: Now in the I. 0. Cat. 
MS., and in the Ctrl’s MS., Sufiruta is said to be the 
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son of Salihotra Muni who addressed his lectures to his 
son (putra). Susruta also calls f^alihotra his father 
(verse 2). But in the SmriUn Samhila, Sufiruta is said 
to be the son of the celebrated sago Visvamitra: 

‘ Brahraarsi-puttra (S. S., 11^ i), ' Visvamitratmaja * 

(IV. ii), ^ ViSvamitrasuta ’ (VI. Ixvi), ^ Vaisvainitra ’ 
(VI, xviii). In the Mahahharata^ Aiiusasanaparva 
Ch. 139, vs. 8«11, Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra 
(see my History of Indian Medicine^ VoL If p. 282 (r/), 
I have shown Susruta to be one of the sons of Visvamitra. 
Thus there is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta. 
If Visvamitra was his father how could iSalihotra call 
Susruta his son. Botli the views can, however, be reconciled 
if we accept Visvamitra as Susrula’s father and Salihotra 
as his guru, A guru can address his disei))le as son, and 
a disciple can likewise call his preee})tor father. Such a 
practice is sanctioned by sastras, and also by usage. In the 
Harlta Sam/iita, Atreya addressed his disciple Harlta as his 
son, I See also Ildrita SamJnia 

II, i, ii, hi, vii ; III, iii, v, xi, xii, xiii, xxii ; IV, i ; V, i. 
In the Madras MS., we find, in the Rahasya sthana, 
Susruta to be a disciple, and not a sun, of ^alihotra. 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence 
of this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony 
that ^lihotra was Susruta’s preceptor. In Nakula's 
Ahimcikitsd and Jayadatta's Aecatuitdyaka we find no 
mention of Susruta as a disciple of !§alihotra who is 
described as the source of the scieiice. Jayadatta quotes from 
Salihotra, Nakula, ^arangadhara and Jayadeva. Gana in 
\ri^ Asrdynrveda {Nepal Cat. 705, p. 151) refers to Sali- 
hotra as his source but does not mention Susruta, In G.O, 
M.L. xxiii, 13319, (lana in the coloplion to his A^vayur- 
veda, professes to summarise the treatises of Saliiiotra, 
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Sufirata, Garga, etc. ^ i|n i 

l^lihotra and PSlakSpya are quoted in later treatises on 
topics in relation to the veterinary science. As an 
instance I may mention that SibodSsa Sena in his Tattva 
Candrika, a commentary on Cakradatta’s Samgraha, 
quotes §8lihotra and Palakapya, but not Susrata. In 
the Agni Piirarui, however, we find that SuSrUta is said 
to have learned the science of horses, elephants and cattle 
from Dhanvantari, who is represented, in the Smruta 
SanbAita, to have taught his disciple Susruta Major 
Surgery only. In the Bower MS., 1. i. (p. 11) Su^mta 
is represented to have approached Muni Kasiraja with 
the inquiry about the ‘nature of a plant with leaves dark- 
blue like sa pphire, and with bulbs white like jasmine, 
crystal, the white lotus, moon's rays, conch-shell or 
mica’ or garlic plant. Kasiraja addressed Sudruta and 
set forth its virtues (p. Id). Thus we find that Susruta 
learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz., surgery, 
botany and veterinary science from Dhanvantari. Thus 
we find that ^alihotra is said to be Susruta’s father and 
teacher of veterinary science in this MS. of Salihoira only. 

Sftlihotra, according to Nakula, expounded the 
science of medicine for horses for the benefit of the 
equine race. He wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the 
request of Indra, for whom the sage maimed them by 
cutting their wings. The original Saihliitd of ^lihotra 
consisted of 12,000 slokas:— 

sjw: in^ uiw ii 

*nwi9T« qt I 
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t t iMTPtf I 

vwR* j(Rts5^ ^»n4WK: II 
?t<lt sflWfRI I 

^nfwt ii«i^i#*i nifg^Til *reiBi^; n 
a w* nai I 

?n*n; qftsan II 

wraaj fw i*tfjRti *i: qna®?: aiiwsqi 
s|?S(^Pn »i%m: ii 
?l9ri5ftw WT ailfaif anf^aim i 
awi gp?^ Sfaigi’^ ii 

9iqanft««igan^ | 

rSTtniwH wit II 

u«iw: muftaanfai arfarofij aian 

gi^Kain arei tt afhaf 3iarag II 
* * * 

ftiaap ?n*r «a^iaj aTfg^a^^tanar i 
-I?* ar?^' «f%art ii 

* * * 

^lihotra is said to have lived in Salatur, a country 
near Gandhara, the modern Kaudahara. As such, 
he is identified with Panini by some, and with 
Dhanvantari by others (see Dr. Mitter’s opinion 
in the Proceedings of the A. S. B., July, 1835). 
Cunninghana {Ancient Geography of India, pp. 57-58) 
identified ^IStur with modern Lahore (Sslatur, HalStur 
AalStur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence. Hiuen 
Tsiang's ‘ Salatulo ’ which is situated at a distance 
of 20 li or about 3J miles in a' north-western direction 
from the province of Ohinda corresponds to Salstura, the 
birthplace of PSnini (Sslsturlya), in which designation 
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he is referred to in the copperplate inscription of the 
Vallabhis found in Kathiward {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
I, pp. 16, 17 and 45). According to Nakula he was the 
son of Uayagho^a or Tur&ngaghoaa, which are merely 
descriptive synonymous names. He lived in SrSyastl 
and was a Brahmana by caste. 

qraf: ?r gfk; tt 

Nakula, ASvaeikitsita I. i. 

He explained the science at his retreat in the forest 
of Campaka (the Campakabatl forest in Magadha Desa) 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountain : 

snfeiia i 

irwq^nfti5t3i^‘ ii 

Burnell’s Tanjore, Cat. of. S. MSS. 75., 

Hayagho.sa or Turahgamaghosa is said to have been 
the father of I^Slihotra. Hayagho^ has been identified 
with Asvaghosa from the similarity in the names which 
are synonymous (liaya=Asva, ahorse). Hayaghosa may 
thus he identified with the celebrated Buddhist preacher 
and writer A5vaghosa Bodhi-satva, the author of Buddha- 
Oarita or ‘ Life of Buddha for the Northern Buddhists’ 
(edited by Cowell) and Saundardnanda Kdvya (edited by 
H. P. Sastri, in the Bibliotheca Indica), He is also the 
author of many philosophical treatises (see Nanj 
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Oatalogue of the Ckinene Tripithaka) —the total number 
being 7 (Nanjo), or 8 (Suzuki), or 9, if we include the 
Vajrmuei in the list. There is evidence to connect 
Asvaghosa to the court of the renowned Indo-Scythian 
monarch Kaniska of Peshawar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end of the first century A.D. His 
work Buddha Carita was translated by Dharmaraksa into 
Chinese in the fourth <;entury A.D. His other work 
{Ka .eoi/am-yan~1cim-lin) was translated by Kumarajlva, a 
Chinese pilgrim, about the same time. His name appears 
as the twelfth patriarch of the Buddhists from the Venerable 
Budhha, third from Pai’Sva, the President of the Buddhist 
Council during the reign of Kaniska, and NigSrjuna’s 
name occurs as the third from .4svaghoaa in a descending 
line. He is described as an inhabitant of Saketa, the 
ancient name of a city in the modern Province of Oudh, 
a Brahniana by caste and as the son of Snvarnak.sl : 

llayaghosa is also described to be a Brahmana Muni 
who had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of 
the Himalaya mountain. Thus the age of iSalihotra may 
be known, but neither Asvagho.sa nor Salihotra has given 
us any clue as to their identity. Again Susruta, to whom 
iSAlihotra addressed his lectures, flourished long before 
Kaniska, unless by Susruta is meant N5«rarjun8, the 
celebrated Buddhiist chemist, the redactor of Susruta 
Saih/iita, who flourished during the second century A.D. 

Translations of ^lihofru : “ A work on veterinary 
medicine ascribed to Salotar, said to have been the tutor 
of SuSruta, was translated from Sanskrit in the year 
1381. A copy of it was preserved in the Royal Library 
of Lucknow ” (Max Muller’s Science o/‘ Language^ Vol. I, 
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p. 167). In the footnote, he comments that 8alotar 
is not known as the author of such a work. ^aXotartya 
occurs instead of ^alaturiya in Baja B^hah'^t', but 
Salatyrtya is a name of Panini, and the teacher of Susrufa 
is said to have been Divodasa. Professor Weber, in his 
Cat. of Sanskrit M88., (p. 298), has pointed out Sftlihotra, 
who is mentioned in the Pancaiantra as a teacher of 
veterinary medicine, and who is quoted by Garga in the 
Aivdyurveda. ^Slotri is the every-day Urdu and Hindi 
word for a horse-doctor. Professor Aufrecht has dis¬ 
covered a work on medicine by Sdlikotra in the Library 
of the East India House. A medical work by ^lindtha is 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, of the College 
of Fort William, p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on veterinary medicine by CSnakya is mentioned by 
Haji Chalfa, v, p. 59.” The work of jSslinStha referred to 
above is called Rasamanjart, which elaborates a system 
of treatment of diseases by mercurial preparations. It 
is not a book on veterinary science and has been printed 
by Kshemaraja Krishnaraja of Bombay. The Sutra of 
^lihotra exists in two recensions. 

There is a similar work known in the Berlin Library, 
No. 944. ” The information gathered iC the Berlin Cat. 

by Prof. Weber regarding the . adaptation of such works 
in Arabic and Persian may here be completed by the 
quotation of an English book published at Calcutta in 
1788 under the following title: ‘‘ A Treatise on horses, 
entitled Saloter, or, a complete system of Indian Farriery, 
in two parts: the first, containing a particular descrip¬ 
tion of the different colours and marks of horses, etc., 
the second, a description of all the disorders they are 
subject to, etc. Compiled originally by a Society of 
learned Pundits, in the Sanskrit Language, translated 
thence into Persian, in the reign of Emperor Shah Jehan 
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by Abdullah Khan Firoze Jung, an Emeer of his Court, 
vrbich is now translated into English, by Joseph 
Earles.” 

Cf. also Garcin de Tassy, Uistoire de la Litterature 
Hindonie, 2nd edi. iii. 294. (Gaikawar.) 

Two Persian translations hearing the name of 
Salnteri have been noticed by Sir Henry Elliot, but it is 
not known if they are translations of Nakula or of any 
other author whose work he abridged. 

Elliot informs us that the Persian rendering “ Kubrat- 
ul-Mnlk" of the Sanskrit original “Sdlotar” was done 
during the reign of Gbiyasuddin, son of Mahammed Shah, 
in the year Hegira 784 or 1381 A.D. Then Peroze Shah 
Tughlak was the reigning emperor. He was distin¬ 
guished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his public works. He ordered several 
Sanskrit works to be translated from Sanskrit. But Feroze 
was the nephew and not the son of Mahammad Tughlak 
whom he succeeded to the throne. Ghiyasuddin Tughlak. 
the founder of the House of Tughlak reigned from 1321-25 
A.D., and Ghiyasuddin Tughlak II, the grandson of Feroze 
Tughlak, was raised to the throne in 1389 A.D. and 
after a short reign of live months was deposed and 
murdered. 

The translator in the preface to his book thus remarks 
about the necessity of his translation : “ The translation 

from the barbarous Hindi language to the refined Persian 
tongue is finished. This translation was attempted to 
avoid reference to the books of the un-believers.” The 
Persian work has eleven chapters and thirty sections. A 
short analysis of its contents is given in the following 
table. 
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Chapters. 

Subjects. 

Sections. 

I 

Names and races of horses , 

4 

II 

On the smell, nursing and 



riding of horse. 

4 

III 

On the management of 



horses. On wasp-hives 
in stables. 

2 

IV 

On the colour and varieties 



of horses. 

2 

V 

On defects of horses 

3 

VI 

On anatomy of the differ¬ 



ent members of the body 
of horse. 

2 

VII 

On diseases and their treat¬ 



ment. 

4 

VIII 

On bleeding and Incmor- 



rhage. 

4 

IX 

On the food of horses. 

4 

X 

On the fattening of the 
horse^s body. 

2 

XI 

On the determination of the 



ages of horses from their 
teeth. 

1 

Another work on the treatment of animals 

was tran 


slated ia Arabic. It was done by Saiyad Abdulla Khan 
Bahadur Feroze Jung from a Sanskrit work which was 
secured from Chitor during an expedition to Mewar ia 
the reign of Shah Jahan. The translated book is called 
Kitah-ul-Faitart." It consisted of 16,000 slokas and 
was twice as big as the “ Kubrat-wl-Mulk,’' the Sanskrit 
original of which was known as “ Salotari” 

The work of SiXlihotra was translated in the Tibetan 
tongue and it exists in its Tibetan garb in the celebrated 
encyelopajdia, the Tangyur^ and is mentioned in Cordier’s list. 

The Hindi work Balihotra from which the Persian 
translation was made in the 14th century cannot be 
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definitely identified but Mitra refers to a Hindi SaUhotra 
by Cetana as the possible original. 

The book has been translated into Bengalee ‘ Salihotra 
Asua cikitsa Sara Samgraha ’ or ^ Epitome of the Treatment 
of Horses according to iSalihotra' by Nidhiram Mukerjee, 
Chandi Press Calcutta, 1*296 B.S. The author states in 
his Preface that he derived his materials from iSalihotra, 
Nakula, Bhojaraja and Jayadatta. 

An analysis of the contents of the l^alihotra as given 
iu the I. O. MS. 

1. Ayurvedotpatti On the origin of Ayurveda 

(fol. ha) and of the science and 

treatment of horses. 

2. Vidyadhyayanaih(7fl, h) Initiation of disciples. 

/.— {/nnaya sthana. 


1. Sambhavah 

(20a) 

On the origin of horses. 

2. Garbhasainbhavah 

On pregnancy and uterine 


(286) 

development. 

3. Prakrti 

{33a) 

On the nature of horses. 

4. Varnavijnanaih 

(386) 

On the colour of horses. 

5. Caturvarnaifa 

(416) 

On the four castes or classes 



of horses. 

6. SarvfiDga saraparlkfa 

On examination of all parts 


(48a) 

of the body of horse. 

7. Pradesa 

(5 la) 

On description of different 



parts and their names. 

8. Vyanjanatii 

(556, 

On signs and characteristics 

64a) 


of horses. 

9. Avarta 

(766) 

On whirls of hairs on the 



body of horse. 

10. Vayasa jnanaih 

(876) 

On the age of horses. 


11. iSarlrotkarSanam (91/>) On improvement of horse^s 

body. 
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12. Gatih (966) 

18. GkindhSh (9i6) 

14. PufpSni (94i) 


15. Puiiidiiini (98d) 


16. Satvamukfini (I02ii) 

17. SBrada (1076) 


18. MSnasutraii) (1116) 

19. KQlSdhjSya (1216) 

20. Vikrtavikrtacb 

(I25a) 

21. DadangSvijainadi 

(126ffl) 

22. Mi6rath (141a) 
28. Varnalaksanath 

(145a) 

24. MStrajnSnaib (149a) 

25. VidhByogah (152a) 

26. Sobha (154i) 

27. iSokala (159i) 

28. Db&bitaih (166a) 

29. Krayab {to end of AfS.) 

30. RajopavSbyah 

31. SaugandhI 


On motion of horse. His 
paces generally. 

On the smell of the horse’s 
body. 

On coloured spots which 
differ from the general 
colour of the body. 

On marks and signs like 
sukti, conch-shell, etc., on 
the horse^s body. 

On the inherent qualities of 
the horse. 

On the four types of deasaase 
called Sarada in which 
there is difficulty in drink¬ 
ing fluids. 

On measurement and size of 
the horse. 

On the pedigree of horses. 

On horses in health and 
disease. 

On the ten members of the 
horse’s body. 

On miscellaneous topics. 

On the signs of the race of 
horses. 

On dosage of veterinary 
medicines. 

On appropriate remedies ? 

On the beauty of the horses. 

On the management of 
unruly horses. 

On running of horses. 

On the purchase of horses. 

On horses fit for kings. 

On good and auspicious smell ? 
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32. Vedhanaih ... On puncture. Venesection? 

II, — JjUaratthana. 


1. Mahfiprasnah 

2. Andajasambhavah 

8. Trividhaib rogavijiiS' 
naib. 

4. Durmanojfi&nani 


5. Vartatisara (vata- 

tisSra ? ) 

6. VartSh 

7. Praskanna 

8. Lingitani 

9. Catardosfth (catnr- 

do^ah ?) 

10. Abhisyandam 

11. Anusyanda 

12. Sa^artukaib 

13. PSdaroga 

] 4. AbhitSpah 

15. HikkS Svasah 

16. Jvarah 

17. HSridrakaih 

18. Ajfilnaib 


On questions. 

On the origin from eggs ! 

On the three methods of 
diagnosis of disease. 

On the science of symp¬ 
toms, such as morose- 
ness, etc., indicating 
approaching death in 
healthy horses. 

On colic pain with diar- 
rhcea ? 

On the varieties of colic 
pain. 

On some disease of the 
chest. 

On lameness of horses. 

On the four kinds of de¬ 
fects in horses. 

On ophthalmia. 

On the keeping and feed¬ 
ing of horses during 
the six seasons. 

On diseases of the feet. 

On beat ? On fever of horses. 

On hiccough and asthma. 

On fevers. 

On jaundice. 

On tainting and insensi¬ 
bility. 
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19. 

Krmi 

On worms. 

20. 

iSuIad) 

On colic pain. 

21. 

SiibghSuakah 

On running from the 
nose. 

22. 

Kasah 

On cough. 

23. 

Atisarab 

On diarrhcjca and dysen¬ 
tery. 

24. 

Ksirasaihvrhanatb 

On galactagogue medicines. 

25. 

Katukapiriicchiki (katu- 



kapindika ?) 

On bolus consisting of 
katuka (Picrorrh iza 

kurroay Benth.) 

26. 

Vsladaki 


27. 

^udabhraihSa (Gada* 



bhrarii^ ?) 

On prolapse of rectum. 

28. 

^nitapittakam 

On . hiemorrhage from 
the internal organs. 

29. 

Adhidanta cikitsa 

On the treatment of a 
tooth which grows upon 
another. 

30. 

Padoluka eikitsitath 

On swelling in the leg in 
kurcca (incurable). 

31. 

Vijnanaifa sarpajatlnSih 

On the different varieties 
of snake and its charac¬ 
teristics. 

32. 

DaaUvySnjanabbe'ajath 

On symptoms and treat- 
meut of snake-bite. 

83. 

Vigarhanlyarft 

On the defects of horses. 

34. 

Yegavijnanaib 

On the speed of a horse. 

35. 

Vyanjanaib visapitasya 

On the signs and symp¬ 
toms of poisoning. 

36. 

Digdhath viddhasya 

On signs when pierced 
by a poisoned arrow. 

37. 

(jrabani 

On chronic diarrhcea. Sprue. 
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38. 

Vandhavidhah 

On the method of securing 
or tying a horse ? 

39. 

Vi^opasaraa 

On toxicology and treat¬ 
ment of poisons. 


111. — Sartrakm. 

1. 

Garbhotpattih 

On the formation of the 
embryo. 

•1. 

Sarlranicayah 

On the anatomy of the 
different parts of body. 

3. 

Kayotpattih 

On the formation of the 
body. Development of 
parts of body in uterus. 

4. 

Sirovyubah 

On the vessels and nerves 
of the horse. 

5. 

Desapramanika 

On the habitat of the 
hoi*8es. 

6. 

Hinani 

On horses belonging to 
a bad type. 

7. 

Riktamaclhyatmyam 


8. 

Karyakaryam (krltyi*- 



krtyam ?) 

On various measures. 


Nipanikaib (Nipanakarii ?) On the construction of 

stone reservoirs for 
drinking water. 

9. 

Adhikara cikitsS 

On treatment. 

10. 

Jad^ndbavadhiratu 

On the dumb, blind and 
deaf horses. 

11. 

RasaskandhSh (Rasas* 



kandSh) 

On diseases of shoulder 
joint ? Tetanus ? 

12. 

Yavasanaib rasah 

On grasses as food for 
horses. 

13. 

^va^athu|;i 

On swelling or intume- 


sconce. 
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14. Dvivranlyaiii 


15. MutrakSvaraoSni 

(Matrakavaro* 
dbani ?) 

16. Ladighanaii) 


17. Vrihhanaifa 

18. M&^bagarbha eikitaitatb 


19. Pranaftasalyodharanaih 

20. Salyodharanaib 

21. Ns4lbbagna cikitsS 

(Nfidlrrana) ? 

22. Arbuda cikitsitaih 

23. Vslardita 

24. Yonidoftth 

25. Vf^afiukracikitsitaib 

26. Lakfanaih prasakSnSth 


On two kinds of wounds 
caused by external and 
internal causes. 

On urination and its re¬ 
tention. 

On fasting and other 
methods to make the 
horse light and nimble. 

On the methods of mak¬ 
ing a horse strong. 

On the management of 
difficult labour due to 
malpresentations. 

On the extraction of dead 
or deep-seated salya or 
splinters. 

On the extraction of 
foreign bodies as arrow. 

On the treatment of sinus 
and fistula ? 

On the treatment of tumours. 
On facial paralysis ? 

On treatment of diseases of 
female organs of genera¬ 
tion. 

On treatment of diseases of 
semen of horse. 

On signs of mares. 
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IV. dkitaita stAanaih ... Oh Treatment. 

1. VySnakah ... On some nervous disease ? 

2. AsvanyonirSnakah ... On some disease of comer o£ 

(NirySnka) eyes ? 

8. AvSluklravantakl ... On treatment of a disease of 

(AlSbuka, Beven- mouth; the horse suffers 

taka ?) from swollen palate, and 

so cannot eat grass. On the 
influence of Bevanta ? 

4. JihvSstambhah ... On treatment of sores on 

tongue causing its paralysis. 

5. Ghfnih ... On a treatment of sores 

within the nostrils, and 
running from the nose. 
Glanders ? 

6. Saluki (Galasaluki) ? ... On treatment of tonsillitis? 

Ulcer in throat ? 

7. ^irasSntapah ... On treatment of headache. 

11 slokas wanting, then ending : 

8. Adhmanah ••• On treatment of tympanitis 

or flatulence. 

9. AtisSrah ... On treatment of diarrhoea. 

V. KiAoracikitsd : Treatment of a colt: 

1. Miirakaih ... On miscellaneous topics, as 

diseases of ears, etc. 

2. Grahabhupab ... On Planets and their influence 

on horses. 

3. JarSdhySyah ... On the different varieties of 

(JvradhySya ?) fever. 

4. FSmSdhyayah ... On diseases of skin ; scabies ? 

5. Ki'mi kos^he ... On Intestinal worms. 

4 slokas ending : 

6. Bhagna cikitsi ... On fractures of bones. 

49 
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VI. Utlarottaram- Supplement: 


1. HayamSro VSstuvidya 
(HaySgaro ?) : 
i. Revantasya pujanath ... 

3. Grahanaii) santikadi ... 

4. Srlyah S3iiipujanath ... 

5. Svatl sanipata 

6. NirSjaua kriya 


7. Lobabbibaranaih 

8. AsvSnadi Yices^itaih ... 
VII. Sidd/dsthanam : 

1. Sneba vy3pat 

2. Ksira vySpat 
8. Suravyapat 

4. Db&nya vyapat 

5. Lavanadi vySpat 


On the construction of stables ? 
Worship of Revanta. 
Expiation for the evil 
iniluence of nine planets. 
Worship of Laksthl. 

On the iniluence of Svatl star ? 
On waving lights before an 
image. Sprinkling of water 
for bliss and peace and on the 
expiatory ceremonies for the 
cure of diseases and safety of 
horses and elephants. 

After Nirajana of horse, the 
same ceremony was per¬ 
formed before the king in 
his arms. 

On measures for horses. 

Complications of treatment. 

On diseases caused by the 
use of oleaginous articles 
of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of milk as article of diet. 
On diseases caused by the use 
of wines as articles of diet. 
On diseases caused by the use 
of rice as article of diet. 

On diseases caused by the use 
of salts, etc., as articles of 
diet. 
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6. NSgl vyfipat ... On dangers from the use of 

tubular instruments for 
enema, etc. 

VIII. Rahasya $lh(i,nam : On some mysterious topics. 


1. BekhSniryinaka]^ 

2. Aynr JnSnaih 

3. Bi^tikSdhySya 

4. Kalparis^kaih 

5. Upasai^Sriftakaih 

6. Naksatrahataristakaih 

7. HarltakinSih kalpah . 

8. Rasona kalpah 

9. Gngguloh kalpah 

10. Sar^apinatii kalpah . 

11. liBk^SySh kalpah 

12. TriphaliySh kalpah . 

13. SvarjjikS kalpah 

14. RasSyanani 


On lines, their positions and 
import. 

On the duration of life. 
On signs of death. Prognosti¬ 
cations. 

On kalpas or various pres¬ 
criptions of medicines. 

On complications foreboding 
death. 

On signs of death caused by 
the influence of stars. 

On the preparations of 

harltaki (myrobolana) or 

Chebnlic myrobolana. 

.. On the preparations of 

Rasona (garlic) or Allium 
sativum. 

. On the preparations of 

Guggulu ( Balsamodrendron 
mukul. Hooker). 

,. On the preparations of 

sarsapa (mustard) or Bras- 
sica Campestris, L. 

.. On the preparations of lac. 

.. On the preparations of 
TriphalS. 

.. On the preparations of resin. 

.. On remedies to prolong life. 
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15. VijlkaranSdi ... On remedies which stimulate 

sexual power. 

16. iSiksi AlvSnadt ... On the trainings of horses. 

17. VSlSnSdi damanakriyS On the management and 

nursing of foals. 

18. BhSrSdSnaib ... On weights to be carried by 

horses. 

19. Vividha ranakalpana On various arrangements of 

cavalry in war. 

20. RathSvandah ... On the methods of yolking 

horses to a chariot. 

21. VSsasarakriyS ... On management of stables. 
(YSsagSra ?) 

22. Mantrayogah ... On mantras, charms or 

incantations. 

23. Kriyayogab ... On remedial measures. 

24. Rahasyopanisad ... On the Rahasyopanisad. 

1 have attempted the following restorations in the 
contents : 

Words as they oecur iu the MS. Suggested alterations. 


1. 

VartStisSra 

YStatisara 

2. 

Catardosa 

Caturdofa 

3. 

KatukapinchikS 

KatukapindikS 

4. 

SudabhrSihda 

Oudabhraihfia 

5. 

NipSnikam 

NipSnakaih 

6. 

MQtrakavaranSni 

Mutrakavarodhani 

7. 

Nicjibhagna 

Ni^ivrana 

8. 

Avil ukiravantaki 

Alftbuka Revantaka 

9. 

Hayam&rovSstuvidyS 

HaySgarovastuvidyS 

10. 

Revath (!) tasya 

Revantasya 

11. 

AdvanyonirSnaka 

AsvanyoniryySnaka 

12. 

JarSdhySya 

JvarSdbySya 

13. 

VSsasarakriyS 

YSsSgarakriy& 
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MSS : Taiijore Cat., LVII, BaXihotronnaya. This seems 
to be a recent compilation. (12,802) D. S. 302. Recent. 
Ends with Ch. xxviii avSrtySdhyiya of Lak^anasthSna, Gr. 
1880, Begins 

*iw«li « • « I 

see page 878. 

They ask: Sambhavoh katham asvanSib ? 

It is in the FaurSnic form of a dialogue between 
^lihotra and SuSruta. The first third is purely mytho¬ 
logical ; then some chapters on age, colour, marks, castes, 
horses suitable for king, etc., Svarta, which is the last 
xxviii), but several chapters appear to be wanting. 

Two other books are attributed to ^lihotra: 

11. Ahvaprahamsa : A short essay on the importance 
of horses said to have been taught by iSslihotra to 
Sufiiuta. 

MS.: G. O. M. L. 13317. 

A short essay on the importance of horses said to have 
been taught by Sslihotra to Suiruta 

Beginning : 

*i tiH wtn n 

^ ye-' SJTT 34 %44nwRn II 

^44 444 II4WI4 J»44Bf I 
4^^4441 3^ dtrr fd4(w W.) II 
(4444 *l%44: I 

4« 4134’ 44t 44Bl444n4Td4*44: || 

4 rf 4 r*lt 3 rei firef 4 T 4-34444341:1 

44«4; 444’ 41% 414t r 4 44 4f 44 4 |l 
4f5?41 4 444141 4f44t 41444% I 
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Bad : 

nfiprffiB »n% t^wro • 

»n% ^ *nft! in*i n 

mfsRt qw nar ?nf5r»i: i 

^ % inr *1 <nc im «r q’v ^ H 

Colophon : 

ffii ^wnrewifl: n 

Aivapraiamsa is, however, a chapter of Gana's Sara~ 
$aiingraka ; sen Burnell’s "anjore Cat., LVI, pp. 73, 74. 
(11,087) Te. 42. (asvaprasamsS only). 

111. Aivalah§anasa»trarh with Telngu meaning: 

MS.: G. O. M. L. 13318: A treatise on the different 
breeds of horses and their characteristics with hints for 
finding out the good specimens among them, the duration 
of their lives, the marks on their bodies, their vital parts, 
etc., and for feeding them, etc. The work is attribnted 
to l^alihotra. Reference is also made to a big treatise on 
the subject by Siifahadatta : 

A Telugu rendering is added. The name of the Telngu 
translator is not given, but he gives introductory and con* 
eluding stanzas in Sanskrit. 

Beginning : 

TOiwwv fii-f' afinw 'hm ^*11 

nwwi h 

9WW w»t nw gvna 9% u 
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^wwipgl ?mwrd«nw«w?n ii 

* * * 

* * * 

WfWfl^WT 11 

# x- * 

HTBw gK»iT fprg i 

«wwarei*gi ifa «Rn«in«^ ii 
*n6»5iww i 

*>«••*• 

fflfiiiai wftiqi v?(a)?i: i 

«iT?n; ^«nra«if v. u 

* * * 


Colophon : 

tfn *iw im^sHiw; n 

~* * ♦ 

fpR^nt wirft gfirnwt ^ u 
* *■ * 

lillTOW\iif«lWf>W9tW0fe«11 
grcfimi iwi U 

injw?'g>T I 

# * 
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«WIT I 

fii?i ^ n<tt n 

End : 

vnf ^ 3^: 3?'*w tra wi • 

fl^Bvat wwu: wqfvT ifn 3pi: n 

« « * 

^ g^Piwt n 

¥■ * * 

w*n^?j: »WsnitK^r*f ^ ii 

tmnft ?mT?nl^ wnl^ m 

o 

WPi ft'BW ^wif*i ^ *raT3»n ii 
* * * 

Colophon : 

fft wfwnit »nin^swiw: h 

nmii?W'ST«nana»*nviT ii 

(f^) i 

«’fi: n 

^nww' 

Analytit : It is complete in eight chapters with the 
following topics: 

1. A6vaparlk|a—On the examination of horse. 

2. VarOaparlksA—On the examination of colour of 
horse. 

3. PupdrapuspagandhfidiTarnanam.—On the des* 
cription of marks, spots and smell of the horse. 
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4. SubhSsubhSvartvicSrah—On the good and bad 
whirls of hairs. 

5. HayavayojfiBnath—On the knowledge of the Bge 
of horse. 

6. RekhByajiiSnidivarnauaih—On the duration of life 
of the horse as indicated by lines, etc. 

7. ASvaposanavidhih—On the nursing and feeding 
of a horse. 

8. Oarbhavibhagah—On pregnancy. 

The MSS. 1321, 1322 and 1323, G. O. M. L. XXIII, 
treat of ASvayurveda based mainly on ^lihotra’s work. 

Reference to Saliliotra .—In the Liivga Parana (Chs. vii 
and xxiv), a list of the different A vataras of i^iva, the VySsas 
(YogScSryas) and their disciples in the A^araha Kalpa 
of the (Vaivasvata) seventh Manvantara is given.' In 
it we find the names of ^alihotra, Agniveda, YuvanSSva 
and &radvasu as the four disciples of YogScirya Rk^ 
or Rak§a and Sull was the AvatSra of Siva in the 
Naimifa land in the 24th yQga. The occurrence of the 
names of Sallhotra and Agnivesa as disciples of the same 
teacher undoubtedly points to the remote age in which they 
fiourished. In S. R. BhSndarkar's Collection of MSS. 
1899-1925 {f/ist of MSS. collected for the Govt. MSS. 
Library t published by Otiental Research Institute, 
Poona, 1925, p. 54) we find a MS. called Sdlihotra, 
No. 581, described as a Kofagrantha or Dictionary by 
Yikramfitmaja. We have no knowledge of Salihotra as 
a writer of dictionary. 

Salihotra is quoted in Tatta Candriha : 

p. 22, where the author says that “ Susruta and 
Sftlihotra read ‘ Erandamula* instead of ‘ Gaksum ’ in the 
Dadamula. Caraka however reads Goksura. 

Salihotra is "quoted in ^ikasarvasva a Commentary 
on the celebrated Namalinganubasana of Amarsiibha by 

50 
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SarvSnanda, which was composed between 1417 and 1481 
A.D. (P. of MS, 26, 187. See Rep, Sant. Tamil. M88., 
1893-94, No. 2, p. 81). 

The progress in veterinary medicine achieved by the 
ancient Indians may be compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the cultured European nations about a century 
back. The age of Salihotra is unknown, but as Sulruta 
was his disciple or son, he must have flourished about 
1000 B.C., the age of SuSruta. I have discussed 
about the probable age of Susruta in my work 
‘ Surgical [nstrumenls of the Hindm^ Vol. 1, p. 11, 
and 1 would take the liberty to refer my readers to its 
pages. The reference in the Aava-dtcitsS, the treatise of 
Kuntl-suta Nakula, undoubtedly lends support to a very 
early age, the age of the celebrated battle of Kuruksetra. 
Animal hospitals or ‘ Pinjrapoles ’ still exist in India. 
The early European travellers mention their existence in 
Surat and Broach for the support of old animals and cure 
of their diseases. I have described such institutions in 
Chapter II ‘ Hoapitals and Ditpensariet ’ of the same book. 
In Europe, on the other hand, we have no trustworthy 
history of the art and science of farriery which can be traced 
to such a remote period of time. In France, veterinary 
schools were established at an earlier period than in any 
other country in Europe. Bourgelat was its first director 
and the principal projector; and be has been justly regarded 
as the founder of the veterinary art based on anatomico- 
physiological studies. His Anatomy appeared first in 1769. 
Attempts were made at a much earlier period, to diffuse 
a knowledge of veterinary anatomy, principally by Ruini, 
an Italian, in 1598. His book was the source of SollyseTs 
celebrated work which was published in 1698. The earliest 
English writer on Farriery is Mascal who flourished 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. Oervase Markham, 
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the most celebrated of ancient farriers, published his 
‘ Masterpiece ’ in 1666. The work of Snape, Farrier to 
King Charles the Second, based on Sollysel’s book, appeared 
later, and a host of writers, Layard, Bracken, Bartlet, 
Osmar, Clark and Taplin wrote on the subject. In 1792 
the Veterinary College was established with Sainthel as its 
Professor. He was succeeded by Coleman and Morecroft in 
the professorial chair. In 1807, Morecroft came out to 
India to superintend the breeding stud of the East 
India Company. 

Now for the training of students in veterinary science, 
there are colleges, provided and maintained by the Govern* 
ment, at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Lahore and 
schools at Insein and Tunggyi in Burma. The scheme for 
establishing a college at Lucknow for the United Provinces 
is now receiving the attention of the Government. The 
Madras Veterinary Department publishes a bi-monthly 
mt^zine entitled the Madras Feterinary Journal which 
educates the public in veterinary matters. The Im¬ 
perial Bacteriological Laboratory, Mukteswar, and the 
Research and Experimental Station at Badshabhag, U. P., 
are doing useful work for he observation and study of 
diseases and methods of research. 
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Id the llasti-Ayurveda, PSlakapya is described to be 
the SOD of SamagfiyanSkhya Muoi by a female elephaot 
which drank his uriue containing his seminal dischai^es. 
He was invited by King RomapSda who wanted to 
subdue elephants for human use. RomapSda or Loma- 
pftda was king of CampS, which has been identified by 
Cunningham witli PatharghatS, some 24 miles distant 
from the modern town of Bhagalpur. RomapSda was the 
father-in>law of R;yai$rfig<i> Muni and was a contemporary 
of Dadaratha, father of RSma. Fa Hian describes Campa 
to be a large town containing many Buddhist Stupas and 
VihSras. Campa or Mslini, the capital of the country of 
Anga, was called after king Campa, sun of Prtbu-lak^a. 

The autlior of Trikandasesa identifies PSlakSpya with 
Dhanvantari, the founder of the Surgical School in India. 
Sudruta is said to have learned major surgery from Dban- 
vantari; but from other accounts we learn that SuSruta 
also learned the veterinary science from Dhanvantari. So 
if we accept them (PSlakapya and Dhanvantari) to be 
identical persons, we get a solution of the difiSculty. But 
the evidence of their identity is by no means complete, and 
is far from satisfactory'. 

Pdldhapya's work: 

1. 'Hatti-Ayurveda or Palakdpya .—rit is a voluminous 
work on elephants, describing in detail their diseases and 
treatment, both medical and surgical. 
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MSS: 

Bik. MSS.: 1395. 

Tanjore Cat. MS.: IX., p. 75. 

Editiom : 

1, The book has been edited and printed at tbe 
AnandSfiram Press, Poona, in tbe Anandidram Series. 
Translatioru: 

1. Hasti-Ayurveda: translated in Bengali. Only 
a few chapters have been translated by Maharaja Soshi- 
kanta Acharya Chaudhury of Mymensing. 

An analysis of tbe contents of the PalakSpya has 
never appeared in the English language. Burnell in his 
Catalogue of the Tanjore MSS. refers to the work as 
Gajavaidya and says: “ This name appears to be not 
very certain; it consists cf dialogues between a king of 
Arn^a and a muni called Palakapya, who is the offspring 
of a Rithi and a pious female elephant. There is a great 
deal of mythological matter about tbe creation, the origin 
of elephants, who were originally winged, and were 
deprived of these .appendages by the curse of an angry 
saint, who was pestered by their tumbling down on him 
from the trees round his hermitage, on which they used to 
perch in order to graze on the leaves. The rest refers to 
the points of animals, as usual, very fanciful; their 
castes and dispositions ; the way of taming them; their 
diseases and the way of treating and curing them. The 
number of their diseases appears to be put at 106. There 
can be no doubt that this is a very modem compilation, 
even later than the Sdrasamgraha (on horses). Some of 
the verses, however, which are found here, occur in 
Cdraivgadhara as by Palakapya. See Aufrecht’s paper 
in the Z. d. D. M. G., Vol. XXVII., pp. 1.120. ” 

No detailed analysis is given in any. catalogue, and 
therefore I have attempted it in the following pages: 
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Analtsis or CoirrENTs of PiiiAKIpya. 

I. Makarogatthanam : Major Diseatet. 

1. Vaniuuoaritaib ... Salutation to Oanela. To 

subdue the wild elephants, 
King Romapada of Campa 
holds a meeting of the' 
sages, Gautama and others. 
They send a messenger to 
^alakapya Muni and the 
elephants. Romapida's 

questions to PilakSpya at 
Campa. The wings of 
the elephants were severed 
owing to the curse of 
Dirghatapa. Origin of 
Haiti’Ayurveda by Brabmi. 
Birth of Pilakipya: his 
mother was a female elephant 
who drank the seminal 
discharge of SSmagiyanSkhya 
Muui. The story of Ruci 
who was cursed by Brabmfi. 
Matahga Muni’s curse and 
the origin of the science. 
The cause of the appear¬ 
ance of diseases among 
elephants is said to be due to 
the change of environment: 
their freedom in the forest 
and their captivity under 
men. PSlakSpya promised 
to remain in the court of 
Romapida and the Muni 
was ordered to teach the 
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Sa^es the soieoce of 
Haiti-Ayurveda . 

2. Annasamacarah .. On the smearing of oil and 

ghee and bathing in 
water; time and measure 
of feeding elephants with 
rice and treacle; time of 
giving them solid and 
liquid food and their quan¬ 
tity. 

3. SStmyaviniA:ayah ... Causes of 15 kinds of death 

of wild elephants, such as 
fall from a mountain, etc. 
Natural food of elephants: 
leaves of trees and grasses. 

4. ^istrasaihgrahali ... The 4 main sections of the 

book : (I) Major Diseases, 
(3) Minor Diseases, (3) Sur¬ 
gery. and (4) the Supplement 
The number of ciiapters are 
18,72,34and 36, respectively. 
The total number of diokas 
would be about 30,000. 

5. Gajarak.^anavinyS3ah .. Bulogy on elephants; their 

qualifications; their use in 
war, “ the ornament of the 
army. " The 8 characteris¬ 
tics of the owners of ele¬ 
phants. 

6. di^yopanayanah ... Initiation of the disciples. 

The requisite qualifications 
of a good student; the 
ceremonial rites to be 
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7. Rogavibhaktili 


8. Jlvarotpattih 


observed. Qualifications of a 
good teacher; tlie relation 
between the teacher and his 
disciples; their mutua] res¬ 
ponsibilities. Origin of the 
science from the Atharva- 
teda. The fitness of stu¬ 
dents belonging to the 
Brahmana^ Ksatriya and 
Vaisya castes. The 
teachers are prohibited from 
teaching the atheists the 
science of elephants. 

. Two classes of diseases—in¬ 
herent and accidental. 76 
nervous diseases ; 27 bile 
diseases; 32 phlegm diseases; 
15 blood diseases; 22 sanni- 
patic diseases; 14 nervous- 
bile diseases; 16 ner¬ 
vous-phlegm diseases > 7 

nervous-blood diseases; 
names and number of mixed 
diseases; the total number 
of inherent diseases ; names 
and number of the accident¬ 
al diseases. Classification 
of diseases : curable^ incur¬ 
able and curable with diffi¬ 
culty. 

... On the origin of fever; its 
signs and symptoms. War 
between the gods and 
demons; the Devas approach 
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the higher gods Siva and 
Visnu who created fevers. 
The demons being oppressed 
with fever prayed Bi*ahmS 
to cure them. He then sent 
away fevers to the House of 
Death. 


9. PAkalah 

Jvarahetuniscayah 


10. SkandSdhySyah 


11. Puranak rsarogah 
(PSndurogah) 


12. AnShan 


13. Murcehah 


On the different names of 
Fever in different animals; 
Pakala is the name of 
the fever of elepliants. 
The different classes 
of fever or pakala; their 
origin, signs, symptoms and 
pathology. 

... On Tetanus ? Three kinds:— 
Antarayama (Emprostho- 
tonos), Vahirayama (Opis¬ 
thotonos^ and Vyaviddhas- 
kanda ; the first variety is 
curable, the latter two in¬ 
curable. 

... Anaemia or chlorosis ? Origin 
and treatment of the varie¬ 
ties of the disease as caused 
by vata, pitta and filesma. 

... On flatulence. The different 
varieties of the disease 
according to different causes:, 
excessive eating, rice-eating, 
earth-eating, etc. 

... On swooning or fainting. 12 
kinds of the disease: caused 
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by excessive food, eating of 
rice and incompatible food 
stuffs, water, wine, grasses, 
v§yu, pitta, slesma, etc. 

14. SirabhitSpah ... On the diseases of the bead, 

dirorogah 27 kinds ; caused by vata, 

pitta, slesma and their com¬ 
binations and by worms. 

15. P4darogah ... On diseases of the foot, 30 

kinds; diseases of the foot 
of the wild and domesticated 
elephants. 9 kinds of ac¬ 
cidental diseases. Aetiology, 
pathology and treatment of 
the different varieties. 

16. Astavyapadroglih ... 8 kinds of dangers from oil, 

ghee, fat, milk, wine, rice, 
water and irregular admini¬ 
stration of diet; their origin 
and treatment. 

17. iSophah ... On anasarca; its 7 kinds; 

their origin and treatment. 

18. Svedah ... On the different modes of 

sweating. 

!§antiraksah ... Religious rites to be performed 

at the beginning of treatment. 
AksirogRdhyayah ... On the various forms of eye 

diseases; their origin and 
treatment. 

1 T. Ksndrarogastkanam : On Minor diseases. 

1. Vaiiiathurogah ... On Vomiting; its two kinds: 

(1) doi^aja:-—due to defect of 
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humours; (2) agantuka :— 
external or accidental: their 
origin and treatment. 

2. Atisaracikitsitath ... On the treatment of Diar- 

rhcea; its two kinds— 
gastric and intestinal; their 
prognosis and treatment. 

3. Madanajagdhaka(i ... On swooning caused iy the 

use of Madana plant (Randia 
dumetorum. Lamk.), Its 
pathology and treaihient. 

4. TrnadosI ... On wasting caused by the 

exce^iVe eating of unwhole¬ 
some diet: diseased grass, 
poisonous plants and fruits. 

5. Karmatinltaoikitsitaih On diseases caused by excess¬ 

ive work, their pathology 
and treatment. 

6. Visapariksadhyayah On poisons. Protection of the 

elephants from poisons ad¬ 

ministered by enemies in the 
stables. Signs of the poi¬ 
soner; methods of detecting 
poisons by the cats, crows, 
and other birds, water, fire, 
oil and milk. 3 classes of 
poisons ; symptoms and treat¬ 
ment of poisoned elephants. 

7. Dusivisab (incomplete) On poisons which derange the 

system of the elephant; 
their origin and action. 

8. Vi^alaksmanadi ... On the signs and symptoms of 

poisoning. The symptoms 
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vary according as one or 
more of the ten essential 
structures of the body 
are involved, viz-, skin, 
flesh, bones, etc. The ele¬ 
phants suffer from 3 stages 
{Tega) of the poison, but 
the other animals suffer from 
7 stages; the treatment by 
medicines and mantras or 
charms. 

9. Digdhaviddhah ... On signs aud symptoms when 

elephants are pierced by 
poisoned arrows. 

10. Sarpadaiptah ... On snake-bite and its treat¬ 

ment : 8 methods of bitiOg ; 
4 kinds of snakes; treat¬ 
ment varies accordingly. 

11. SphotikSdhyayah ... On boils; their origin, prog¬ 

nosis and treatment; Yasis- 
(ha’s curse on the animals; 
origin of the spiders. 

1^. Apavadavaddhah ... On the influence of the planets. 

13. PurvSvaddbah ... On elephants which were not 

restrained or trained pro¬ 
perly when young. It is an 
incurable mental disease; 
forest-life in the company of 
the female elephants,—ite 
charms and beauties. 

14. VisarpSdbySyah ... On erysipelas: its 5 kinds; 

their pathology and treat¬ 
ment. 
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15. HfdayasphSll ... On nervous and anxious heart 

caused by fear. 

16. Vslaksanlrojrah ... 2 varieties; Dc§aja and 

Agantuka. 

17. Me'jrakfani ... 2 varieties; external and inter¬ 

nal ; their treatnaent. 

Hastagrahanarogah Its prognosis and treatment. 

18. llastoumathitah ... On elephants agitated by 

mental disorder; its origin 
and treatment. Prediction 
of the time of death from 
the study of its pathology. 

19. Udavartah ... On the stoppage of urination, 

defaecation and flatus; its 
origin and treatment. 

20. Utkarnakarogah ... On Farcy. Its 3 kinds due to 8 

humours,and their treatment. 

21. Vatagati ... On unnatural movements due 

to the derangement of rata. 

22. Manyagrabah ... On wryneck; accidental pain 

in the shoulder and neck. 

23. Madak^Ina ... On weakness due to undue sti¬ 

mulation of the animal during 
rut or by intoxication, 

24. Kt^hyayah On the thinning of elephants 

and its treatment. 

25. Valaksinah ... On loss of strength ; on weak¬ 

ness of elephants. 

26. Slesmabhissnna ... On the phlegmatic appearance 

of 'elephants due to a diet 
which causes an increase of 
phlegm. 
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27. MukbodvSraviso- On the purification of 

dhanah y mouth of elephants by the 

Vanasatmyanulomika ^ natural food of the forest. 

28. Talakasirogah ... On the wouads of the plantar 

surfaces of the feet of 
elephants. 

29. „ cikitsitath ... On the treatment of plantar 

wounds. 

30. Galagrahah ... On inflammation and pain in 

the throat. 

31. Tr^Q^rditah ... On the signs of a thirsty 

elephant. 

Siddharthakarogah On the prickly tongne of 

elephants. 

32. Bhiitagrabah ... On the signs and symptoms of 

possession by supernatural 
beings such as Kamakhya, 
etc., and their treatment. 

33. UnmSdah ... On Insanity; its origin and 

treatment. 

34. ApasmSrah ... On Hysteria or Epilepsy. 

Adoration of 9 planets to 
rectify their evil influences. 

35. VStakundalika]^ ... Acute rheumatism?—Its ori> 

gin and treatment. 

36. Bharonmathitah ... On the excitement of elephants 

due to heavy weight. 

37. Luptacikitsitadi ... On the wasting of muscles; 

its origin and treatment. 

38. Fatrakfmih ... On the signs, symptoms, patho¬ 

logy and treatment of the 
disease caused by eating 
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39. 


40. 

41. 


42. 

43. 

44. 


4.5. 


46. 

47. 


48. 


49. 


wormi which live on the 
leaves of trees. 


Urahk^tah 

Urastambhah 


On chronic inflammation of 
the lungs. Its origin and 
treatment. 


donitandah ... On inflammation of the scro¬ 

tum ; Haematocele? Its 
origin and treatment. 

YavagandaiSirah .. A variety of disease of foot; 

severe inflammation of foot 
and nails. 


Carmakllah ... On warts; their causation and 

ireatment. 


Vi^dhacikitsitaih ... On the treatment of old age. 

Avasanna ... On tired elephants; on lassi¬ 

tude. 

Jatharakah ... On diseases of the digestive 

tract; dyspepsia ? Its origin 
ana treatment. 


Vslacikitsah 

R&triksiptah 


Mutrasahga^ 


Sutik&h 


... On the care and treatment of 
the young elephants. 

... On insanity during the night ? 
Its cause and treatment. 
Influence of Rakfografaa and 
its remedy. 

... On retention of urine; dysuria, 
strangury; bloody urine; its 
treatment; incurability of 
rupture of the urinary 
bladder. 

... On puerperal fever; its patho¬ 
logy and treatment. 
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50. Dutarogah ... On the diseases of the teeth. 

4 different classes; the number 
and treatment of the diseases. 

51. CetoThramSah ... On mental derangement caused 

by fear; shjness ; oppression 
with fear. 

58.' dslSdbySyah ... On colic pain; its 8 varieties; its 

primary origin from Siva’s 
anger towards Mad ana. 

58. iSsradth ... On the 4 types of the ^arada 

disease; its main cause :—want 
of exercise; its prominent symp¬ 
tom :—difficulty in drinking 
fluids. 

54. MadhumaksikS- On the bites of the honey-bee 

da^tah and their treatment. 

55. Cchavidosah ... On the 11 kinds of defects of the 

body of elephants, such as ring¬ 
worm, vitiligo, psoriasis ? etc.; 
their origin and treatment. 


56. 

Mfttikah 

... On soils and on the habit of earth¬ 
eating; the diseases caused 
thereby with their treatment. 

57. 

Grahanloikitsi- 

tam 

On the treatment of the 8 kinds 
of chronic diarrhoea ; Sprue. 

58. 

Amidhyayah 

... On the treatment of dysentery; 
its causation and pathology. 

59^. 

ELrmiko^thlh 

... On the intestinal worms; their 
origin and treatment. 

60. 

KsayadhySyah. 

.. On the 4 kindsof weakness, 10 kinds 


of wasting; pathology and treat¬ 
ment of phthisis pulmonalis. 
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61 Prabhinnah On the discharge of mada of ele- 

Madasravah. phants ; mada is the juice which 

flows from the temples of an 
elephant in rut. 14. causes and 
5 kinds of the disease. 

62. Karnavalakrmih... On the worms which frequent the 

hairs and the ears , their cause 
and treatment. 

63. Karnarogah ... On the diseases of the ears; their 

csuse and treatment. 

64. AbhaktacchandTh On anorexia and loss of appetite 

and its treatment. 

65. Bhaktagrasopa- On the digestive fire; its seat and 

ruddhah. functions. 

66. Dronikadophah ... On the 5 kinds of inflammation in 

the chest and abdomen. 

67. Atijatah ... On animals which have been un¬ 

reasonably worked out; an ani¬ 
mal whose strength is spent 
up. 

68. Gulmah ... On tucuours; its 5 kinds and their 

treatment. 

69. Hrdrogacikitsi- On the diseases of the heart; 

taih. their 3 kinds and treatment. 

70. GStrarogah ... On the diseases of the skin ; their 

4 classes and treatment. 

71. Agantukagatra- On skin diseases caused by ex- 

rosrah. ternal causes, or accidental skin 

diseases. 

72. GStrarogah ... On the 12 kinds of skin diseases 

and their treatment. 


52 
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III, ^alfattAanaih : Surgery. 

1. Dvivranlyalji ... On two kinds of wounds caused by 

external and internal causes. 
The subject is dealt with in detail 
and the author describes it under 
the following beads : signs and 
symptoms of 3 kinds of Yoni 
(caase)> 8 kinds of Adhifthana 
(seat), 2 kinds of SrSva 
(discharge), pure and impure; 
24 varieties of Wounds according 
to Vastu (substance), 3 kinds 
of Atmanah (nature), curability 
or incurability, 2 kinds of dalya 
(splinters), 5 kinds of Upakrama 
(treatment), 6 kinds of Do;a 
(defects), and medicines for oint¬ 
ments, steam, granulation, eto.| 

2. Sadyak^ata- Symptoms of fresh wounds in- 

laksanain dieted by lions, tigers, etc. 

3. Sadyaksata- On the treatment of fresh wounds; 

cikitsiiaih. signs indicating death; prognosis 

from the messenger; auspicious 
time for the attendance of the 
Vaidyas; action of digestive 
fire. 

4 . Sa^atyayopaoSrah On the 6 kinds of surgical proce¬ 

dures. 

5. Vranopakrama- On the origin and symptoms of 

Iak9anah. ulcers; 21 kinds of ulcers; 

suppurating and non-snppurat- 
ing ulcers. 44 methods of treat¬ 
ment. 
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6. DvSdasopakramalb On 5 elements. 7 dbStus, 4 kinds 

of animals, 5 prSnas, 4 minds. 
On the functions of the body 
and digestion of food; treat¬ 
ment of animals. 

7. GarbhasambhaTah On pregnancy; on the formation 

of the foetus: its growth by 
months; the structures deriyed 
from the father and the mother. 

8. GarbhSvakrftntib On the pregnant woman; men¬ 

struation; signs of pregnancy; 
formation of the foetus; its 
development; the sex of the 
foetus; white and black spots 
on the skin ; the 8 types of 
elephants. 

9. ^Iravicayah ... On Anatomy: the number and 

descriptions of teeth, nails, vital 
parts, vessels, nerves, bones, 
ligaments and joints; the seat 
of the 8 humours, 

10. l^trSgnipranidhibOn the sharp instruments and 

actual cautery; their uses; the 
modes of their application. 

11. Yantrahidhih ... On the blunt instruments; their 

uses; their manufacture; the 
trees and pillars to be used with 
them ; prayer to gods. 

12. dalyopaharanah On the extraction of foreign 

bodies, splinters, arrows, etc. 
•Teachers of medicine from 
Brahms downwards; symptoms 
of injuries caused by fialyas 
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which pierce the external and 
internal structures respectively; 
extmction of arrows from special 
regions ; incurability of wounds 
on the vital parts. 

13. Vidradhirogah On abscess; its 4 kinds; their 

origin and treatment. 

14. Yranacikitsitam On the treatment of ulcer; its 

two kinds and prognosis. 

15. N^Ivranaclkit- On the fistula and sinus; their 

sitaih. origin, prognosis and treat¬ 

ment by knife, cautery and 
caustiLCS. 

16. Siravyuhavyadhah On vessels ^nd Venesection ; 700 

vessels; their location; vessels 
conveying 7 dhStus and 3 
humours; venesection in special 
cases and their treatment. 

17. Dantanidicikit- On the treatment of sinus cflused 

sitaib. by disease of the tooth. 

18. Adhikadanta- On the treatment of extra tooth; 

cikitsitSih. the normal number of teeth is 

16; 2 extra teeth are found 
sometimes. 

19. dirScehedah ... On venesection; 107 vital parts; 

their descriptions ; the number 
of vital parts, which, when in¬ 
jured, cause immediate death 
and death after some time res- 
. pectively. 

20. MarmapramSnah On the vital parts; their descrip¬ 

tion ; 107 in number. 
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21. Erandakah ... On the bite of dogs; 4 races of 

dogs; the cause of their poison¬ 
ous nature; the 3 stages of 
action of the poison and their 
treatment. 

22. Marmasthana- Description of wounds of vital 

viddhah. parts in detail and their treat¬ 
ment. 

23. „ The same subject continued. 

24. Dosavicayah ... On defects. On the origin of 

pakala or fever in young ele¬ 
phants ; description of the 
seats of the humours. 

25. Agnidagdhacikit- On the treatment of burns by 

sitaih. means of fomentation, un¬ 

guents, etc. 

26. Lutadhayah ... On the spiders; their classi¬ 

fication ;—21 kinds, names, 
their poison and treatment. 

27. Visakl^acikiteali ... On the treatment of bites of 

poisonous insects; their 
names, number, etc. 

28. YySlada§tah ... On snake-bite; classes of 

snakes, their bites, pathology 
and treatment; symptoms 
in an incurable case. 

29. PradesajnSnaih ... On the different members of 

the elephant’s body; their 
number is 15 ; names, parts, 
etc. 

30. Ssstravidhih ... On the method of using 10 

different kinds of sharp 
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instraments, knife, bistoari, 
etc.; extraction of arrows. 

31. E^SrSdbySyah ... On the preparation and use of 

caustics or potential cautery. 

32. Bhagnacikitsitaih ... On fractures and their treat* 

men!; their causes, classes, 
descriptions, prognosis and 
treatment. 

33. Miujhagarbhapanay* On difficult labour and its 

anafh. treatment; signs of a dead 

foetus, methods of its ex¬ 
traction by excision of 
obstructing parts, etc., 
favourable and unfavourable 
cases and their treatment. 

34. Dantoddharanaih ... On the extraction of tooth of 

elephants; the rite to be 
observed; the difference in 
structure of the different 
teeth. 

IF. Uttarastkanarhi the Supplement. 

1. SnehajAnah ... On drinking of oleaginous 

medicines; 2 kinds of fat, 
animal and vegetable, and 
their differences; ghee and 
oil, time of their adminis¬ 
tration, their measure and 
dosage. 

2. Snehapanvidhikatha- On the modes of drinking the 

naii). oils and fats in detail, the 

proper and improper times 
of their administration ; the 
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good and bad results of their 
daily use. 

3. Annapfinavidhikatha- On the methods of taking 

naih, food and drink. 3 kinds of 

animals,—good, intermediate, 
and bad; the difference of 
ages; 4 kinds of food¬ 

stuffs ; (1). to be chewed, (2). 
to be swallowed, (3). to be 
drunk and (4). to be sucked ; 
3 divisions of the food to be 
sucked up; measure of rice 
and treacle as food ; defects 
and merits of wine as a 
drink; milk and dadhi as 
articles of food; Sali rice, 
barley, pulses and wheat as 
articles of diet; on washing: 
of the body, cleaning of the 
head and washing of the 
teeth and eyes. 

4. Snehayidhikathanaiii On snehas; their 9 kinds; 

Gargya’s opinion ; time for 
drinking oils; on fat and 
marrow; influence of seasons; 
on the administration of 
fresh oleaginous medicines; 
enemas and their use; oils 
and their use. 

5. Vastidftnakathanaih On the administration of 9 

kinds of enemas. 

6. ^ISvidh&nath ... On stables; their size, con¬ 

struction, soil, planetary 
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influence, seasons, fitness for 
the 3 kinds of elephants, 
ceremonial rites to be 
observed, etc. 

7. Nasyadanavidhika^ On snuffs; their use and 

thanatii. abuse; consequences of its 

use in sufiBcient, insufficient 
and excessive doses. 

8. YavasSdhySyah ... On the use of grass as food; 

use of green and dry grass 
according to the season and 
month. 

9. Aristajnanaka^hanaiii On prognostications; signs of 

death; symptoms which 
predict unfavourable results. 

10. DantakalpanSdyhSyah On the modes of artificial 

preparations of the elephant’s 
teeth to fit them for use in 
war, fight with animals, 
for self-protection and 
beauty, etc.; the teeth fit for 
such operations are modelled 
by the artists; different 
classes of the teeth, their 
measure, etc. 

11. RasavIryavipSk^hy- On the derangements of the 

ayah. ra»as of the body,—the chyle, 

{Incomplete.) senaen,- etc., and their 

defects. 

12. Iksudanavidhikatha- On the mode of feeding ele- 

naih. phants with sugar-cane. 

13. Nasyakarmavidhih... On the modes of giving snuffs 

to elephants in detail. 
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14. AfljanSvidhih 

15. Rtucaryadhyayah .. 

16. KSryakaryavidhih .. 

17. ApSnagunadhikara 

18. Souvlrakapanavidbih 

19. SurapratipaDavidhih 


20. Guggiiluvidhih 


On tho various methods of 
using collyriurn to elephant^s 
eyes ; VijayS gutika its 
preparation and uses; diffe* 
rent kinds of collyriurn and 
prescriptions for eye diseases. 

On the nursing of elephants 
during the six seasons ; their 
food and drink in difPerent 
seasons; on baths and 
fomentation, etc. 

On the reason why the drink» 
ing of water during a meal 
is not recommended. 

On the use of salts for diges¬ 
tion of food-stuffs and the 
use of condensed milk for 
increase of muscles. 

On the use of sour gruel as a 
drink. 

On the good and bad effects 
of wine for drinking by the 
three classes of elephants; on 
some counter-drink after the 
drink of wine; on the 
mixture of salt and treacle 
with wines; on the good 
effects of wine w’hen churned 
with five kinds of salts, 
lac, etc. 

On the method of administer¬ 
ing guggul u ( Balsam oden 
dr on muknl Hooker) accord- 


03 
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ing to season; on the 
mixture of gnggulu with oil. 

21. KfIradSnavidhih ... On the use of condensed milk; 

quality of the milk of cows 
and buffaloes. 

22. Gajasatfabhavah ... On the origin of elephants; 

war between Devas and 
DSnavas; Siva’s boon to the 
son of RSvana; on the 
mounting of an elephant. 

23. Kimarthakinamadby- On the reasons of giving oil, 

Syah. ghee, etc., in detail. 

24. ParicSrakahetujhS- On servants to look after the 

naifa. elephants ; how to know if 

the elephant has been suffi* 
ciently oiled, medicated and 
sweated. 

25. Trividbih ... On the 3 kinds of means; (1) 

two kinds of grasses as food; 

(2) three kinds of eating; 

(3) thi;ee kinds of country. 

26. PathySpathyavicSrah On good and bad food accord¬ 

ing to the three humours; 
duration of life of the three 
types of elephants. 

27. Karl^amutradhyiya^ On the urine and fseces of 

animals, as cow, buffalo, 
elephant, etc. 

28. LaSunakalpah ... On the origin of Lafiuna 

(garlic, Allivm sativum, 
Linn.); on sweet and bitter 
tastes of the various parts 
of the plant, viz,, root, 
seeds, etc. 
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29. Lavapayoga^ ... On the use of salts with 

medicines, such as, pippall 
{Piper longum, Linn.) and 
Sfiigavera {Zingiber of/ieinale. 
Rose). 

30- PSihsad3naib ... On the use of ashes for ele¬ 
phants; 4 kinds of ele¬ 
phants. 

31. MadSvasthi ... On elephants in rut and 

excitement; 7 stages due to 
7 dhStns. 

32- Nigatantukagrabah On the two kinds of grSha:— 

nSgagrSha and tantnka- 
griha; their origin and 
treatment. 

S3. Jalahastilaksanatb ... On water elephants; gifts of 

food on auspicious days. 

34. Jalaukadhyayah ... On the leeches, 12 varieties of 

leeches; 2 classes'poisonous 
and non-poisonous; their 
origin and characteristics. 

35. Upasarganirupanaib On some complications. The 

Bhfitas frequent the stables 
as diseases; on fever or 
p&bala; fear of the elephant; 
worship of l^iva and Vi^nu 
to cure fever. 

86. GajadSntih ... On expiatory ceremonies. 

NirSjanavidhi, or sprinkling 
of water for bliss and peace. 
On auspicious moments for 
the rite. Worship of Vi^nu 
for protection of elephants. 
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In the introductory chapter the names of the sages 
who were invited by Romapada in an assembly to learn 
the science of treatment of elephant are given as 
follows:— 


Gautama. 

Agnivesa. 

Prince Vaakali. 

Kasyapa. 

Mrgasarmana. 

Bharadvaja. 

Souvala. 

Kankayana. 

Gavgya. 

Raivya. 

Vrhaijpati. 

Arimeda. 

Mandavya. 

Kumuda, 

Yajnavalkya. 

Hiranya. 

Bhrgu. 

Angirasa. 

Parasara. 

Acu(ja. 


Matanga. 

Urmimall. 

Sarasvata. 

Cyavana. 

Pulastya. 

Pulaha. 

Kratu. 

Visvamitra. 

Vasistha. 

Yamadagni. 

Bbargava. 

Agastya. 

Trisanku. 

Marlei. 

Atri. 

Sup.'ii vana. 

Dirgha. 

Parikara. 

Kapya, 

Narada. 




RAVANA. 


Ravana, the son of YisravS, a Brahmana^ by his 
wife Nikasa, daughter of Raksasa Sumali, and the 
grandson of Rsi Pulastya, expelled his half-brother 
Kuvera and became King of Ceylon. By his penance 
he received the boon from Brahma, by which he became 
invulnerable against gods and demons. 

In the Ramayana he is described as a sui)ernatural 
being with ten mouths {Daaanana^ Dahasya), ten necks 
{Daaakantha atid Panktigrlva)^ twenty hands :— 
epithets derived from his prowess in wars and conquests. 
He was defeated by Vall and MandhatS and once be 
was taken prisoner by K&rtavirya. Even the natural 
forces, sun, moon, lightning, oceans and winds obeyed him 
through terror. He carried off Sita Debi, wife of Kama 
from Dandakaranya, in retaliation of his wars against the 
Raksasas. Kama with the help of Sugriva and Hanumana 
built Rama’s bridge and after many battles, defeated 
and killed Kavana and rescued Sita Debi, His chief 
wife was Mandodarl, daughter of Maya Danava. His 
sons were Meghanada or Indrajit, Kavani, Aksa, 
Trislra, Devantaka, Narantaka and Atifcaya- Knnibhakarna^ 
and Biblnsana were his brothers and Silrpanakha his sister 
He was cursed by Yedavatl who burnt herself to death 
to avoid his immoral proposal. He tried to oppress 
Apsara Rambha for which he was cursed by Nala Kuvera 
to meet with death if he would try to insult any other lady 
against her will. So Sita Devi was saved from dishonour. 

BSvana. the famous king of Ceylon, whose wars 
with Rama are celebrated in the Itamayana of V&lmiki 
is said to have written works on medicine. 
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His works : 

1. Kumara Tantra: He is said to have written a 
medical treatise on the diseases of children. 

RSvaua’s Kumara Tantra is quoted by many medical 
authors :— 

1. anfw ifq ww i 

Cakradatta, p. 338. 

wiHI twisseimwiiwuTf ^ «iwww w. i 

Tattva Chandrika, p. 338. 

2. It is quoted in Trimalla's Yogatarofhginl, MSS.> 
I. O. 2706, 2706. 

3. In the Fangatena, a Kvmaratantra is ascribed to 
Pirvatl in one place, while in another, we have reference to 
a Kumaraiantra attributed to the son of Ravaua. The 
section, in which these quotations and references occur, 
seems to be an extract from the Kaumara Tantra, if not 
the Kumara Tantra itself. MSS. :—I. O. 2698-2700. 

4. The Kumara Tantra is perhaps given entire in 
Vindyaiija’s Sukhobodha. MSS. :—I. O. 2679. fol. 
242-245a. 

5. In the Yogatarhgraka by JagannStha, “ we 
notice that the particular method of healing children’s 
maladies by the recitation of magic spells, referred to 
in other works as “ Ravanakftatb Kntairatantraih ” is here 
mentioned (fol. 1246) under the title of '* Rfivanakftir 
VSlatantram.” MSS. :—I. O. 2682. 

6. It is also mentioned by GayadSsa in the Ndya 
Canirika. 

See Cambridge University Library MSS. :—2491. 

7. In the Folaeikittd O.O.M.L. (Madras), MS. No. 

13175, the treatment of children is descnhed according to 
RSvana. fww i 
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II. Arka Pmkaha :—It is also called Arka Cikitti ,— 
a book written by a physician named RSvana. He ex¬ 
pounds a nenr system of treatment by means of tinctures 
and extracts. 

Begint ;— 

5«jerw: uw mi[ ^ i 

Ends :— 

But in the end of the printed Bengali edition where 
the translator has added a supplement containing other 
prescriptions from various books, we find. 

»ni*rt jfireMt gu? qK*i i 

The book is also called Rajmdrtanda in MS. L. xi, p. 96. 
There, it is said that RSvana, king of LankS, recounted 
it for the edification of hie wife Mandodari, soon after her 
confinement.” It begins and ends differently as fdlows;— 

Beginning :— 

st waww w. i 

mw faw ?rE»n*iar:« 

End 

"CTBWT g waauwa' « 4W*m: i 

HuiwiiPriw at^gfaufl i 

Colophbn :— 

lin ’JlawTawaviiitlswaant aigiliwB i 
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The book treats of opium, and so cannot be very old. 
Mercury with Samkhadravaka is prescribed as the remedy 
for Phiranga>roga ; the term Yasada is used to indicate 
zinc. A tinned copper-vessel is recommended for the 
operation of distillation. The dtle of the book is the 
Sahscritised form of the Persian Arrak (essence). So the 
probable age of the book is 16th century. 

MSS : L. ii. 27, xi, p. 96. 

Ul. 1614. 

Weber., p. 291. 

E. 409. 

Editions :— 

1. Arha Praiasa hy RSvana with a Bengali translation 
by Kaviraja Sures Chandra Gupta l^ftstrl B. S. 1300, 
Calcutta. 

HI. ^adl Parlksd : Rivana is said to have written a 
treatise on Pulse. The book has been edited by VinSyaka 
Padrnakara JoSi and published by Jadavji Tricumji Aeirya 
in the Ayurvediya Granihamdla in 1912. The editor 
quotes a couplet from Jauirdana, the author of Sadvaidya 
Kaudubhn to show that RSvana was an authority on pulse t 

gn: si^ 

II MS 

Ravana refers to authorities on the subject 
flwfam) and especially to Nandi (flltn 
At the end of the book, the author, curiously enough, 
refers to the name of Rama, his mortal foe, as the best 
medicine for patients in a moribund condition. 

IV. Vd^tbaianlram : This medical work in ten 
chapters is also attributed to RSvaria. 



CHAPTER XII 


ATRI. 

Atri is one of the seven sages (Saptam), the mind-born 
sons of Brahma (manasputra), Dowson, in his Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology^ p, 32, describes his life thus: 

“ Atri. ‘ An eater/ A Rishi, and autlior of many Vedie 
hymns. ^ A Maharshi or great saint, who in the Vedas 
occurs especially in hymns composed for the praise of 
Agni, Indra, the Aswins, and the Viswa-devas. In the 
epic period, he is considered as one of the ten Prajapatis 
or lords of creation engendered by Manu for the purpose 
of creating the universe; at a later period he appears as 
a mind-born son of BrahmS, and as one of the seven 
Rishis who preside over the reign of Swayambhuva, the 
first Manu, or according t-o others, of Swarochisha, the 
second, or of Vaivaswata, the seventh. He married 
AnasuyS, daughter of Daksha, and their son was DurvSsas.’ 
— GoldstUcker. In the RSmayana an account is given 
of the visit paid by Kama and Sltft to Atri and AnasuyS 
in their hermitage south of Chitrakuta. In the Puranas 
he was also father of Soma, the moon, and the ascetic 
Dattatreya by his wife AnasuyS. As a Rishi he is one 
of the stars of the Great Bear/^ 

His works : 

1. Atri Sarh/nia : A treatise on medicine ascribed to 
Rsi Atri is well-known in the Punjab and is said to 
be as old as the Caraka SaihJiiid. 

2. Atri Samhiid : Atri is also a famous author of 
law book, Atri Samhita. 
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Atreya or the son of the sage Atri, is also called 
Punarvasu. We find three Atreyas mentioned in the Caraka 
SaThkita —Atreya Punarvasu, K^na Atreya and Bhiksu 
Atreya. Punarvasu Atreya is the speaker in the Agniveia 
Tantra which was edited by Caraka. 

Atreya learned the science of medicine from Indra. 
He composed several works bearing his name, among which 
is the book called Atreya Serihkita, in five parts, containing 
46,500 verses in all. He is one of the oldest authorities 
on Hindu medicine, and several later writers have based 
their works on his treatise. His six disciples were Agnivefe, 
Bhela, Jatukaroa, ParStera, KfSrapSni and Hairlta, all 
of whom distinguished themselves as authors of 
medical works. The Agnivehg Tantra as redacted by 
Caraka and Drdhavala is the well-known Caraka SaUnJiita^ 
The Bhela Saihhita is mentioned in the Tanjore Catalogue ; 
it has been published by the University of Calcutta. 
The Harlta Sarahita has also been printed. The works 
of Jatukarna, Paridara and KsSrapSni are not available 
now. 


Analysis of Atreya SaHn^itd : 

" Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. Ch. 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. Hilrita, one 
of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and treatment 
of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayurveda, meaning 
medical science, could not be fully communicated within 
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the limits of human life, and that his pupils must therefore 
content themselves with a brief account of the smallest of 
bis own compositions, which is composed within 1,500 
slokas (or verses). 

Chapter i shows the general division of his work into 
6 books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the 8 constituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases, as: 1st, curable; 2nd, incur¬ 
able ; 8rd, curable by charms; 4th, scarcely possible to cure. 
This chapter also distinguishes the patients to whom physi¬ 
cians must attend, and on what terms, and signifies to 
what persons they ir.ust refuse assistance. 

Ch. 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and season ; 
on age and temper, and on the influence of the winds. 

Ch. 5 enumerates the 6 tastes: as sweet, astringent, 
bitter, sour, salt, and pungent; and enumerates the influence 
of each on the human body. 

Ch, 6 treats of the medical qualities of different kinds 
of water : as the water of the Ganges, which comes from 
heaven; water which comes from the sea ; water which 
comes from clouds in general; and water which comes 
from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use of 
hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Ch. 7 discusses the physical and medical properties of 
milks,—distinguishing themilkof kine,goats,ewes,buffaloes, 
camels, women. It states the cases in which the drink¬ 
ing of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and concludes by 
discoursing on the medical properties of butter-milk. 

Ch. 8 continues this subject. 

Ch. 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar-cane, 
and of preparations from it. 
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Ch. 10 on sour gruel. 

Chs. 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, barley, 
and other grains. 

Ch. 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor^oil 
plant, and others. 

Chs. 14,15 and 16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Ch. 17 discusses 4 kinds of put-herbs, according to 
their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Ch. 18 is on sweet fruits,—^as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa-coriander, and of the Mimusops Elengi. 

Ch. 19 treats on 4 kinds of spirituous liquor as made 
from molasses, honey, meal and nogweed. 

Ch. 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned beasts 
of prey, birds. Ashes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. Many species are given under each 
division, and the medical properties of their flesh are 
described. 

Ch. 21 gives dietetical rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka consists of 8 Chapters. 

Chapter 1 treats on the moral causes of disease. All 
diseases are said to spring from men’s actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are ■ assigned; 
as, if a man kills a Brflhman, he will be afflicted with 
jaundice; one who kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 
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The subject of the 6 remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 

The third division of this work is called Chikitsd, which 
means, we observed, medical treatment. This portion 
treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display much 
accurate observation, which can only be glanced at in 
these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as of 
4 kinds, returning at an interval of 1 day, 3 days, 4 days, 
or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatulency, caused 
apparently by over-eating; and accompanied by sleep¬ 
lessness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. The 
Stb chapter is devoted to the sound and unsound con¬ 
dition of the digestive Are (Agni) of the stomach. The 
Iflth treats of sharp pains, especially in the stomach, 
produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, sorrow, 
cold food, etc. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes.” 

Mr». Manning : Ancient and Mediaval 
India, Fol. /, pp. 840-42. 

Books :— 

1. Atrega Sarhhtia : In the Harlta SaHakita, Atreya 
is said to have written five treatises on medicine, for 
an account of which see Pseudo-Uarlta. A very old 
copy of the Atreya SarhMtd is mentioned in Or. 
BhSndirkar's Second Ttejm'tfor the Search of Sanskrit Mss .— 
p. 46. There is another Ms. noted in L. 2633 which 
resembles Ul. 1618. 
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Reference :—Muni Atreya is quoted in Oada Ni^raha 
Vol. I, pages 1^8. 

Pww if *n: ’b^btot n ii 

«■ airljt i 

^»i^?i?fwwwnTOwnm: n » 

OTWHf wwtqi mat atu i 

4Ntf*itTOn g gfatiSu g m s ig i ^s « 



Formidoe : 

Author 

Books 

Page 

1. 

The Agni-clarified Butter 

Atreya 

Bower Ms. 187. 

2. 

Rijavallabba Taila Ohrtath 


V.M. 

479. 

3. 

Ardbam&trika Yasti 

99 

99 

575. 

4. 

ViihBati SarSsava 

99 

G.N.,I. 

167. 

5. 

Dadbika Gbfta 

99 

99 

197. 

6. 

MahSmSydra Obj^ta 

93 

99 

99 

C.S. 

207. 

570. 

7. 

y^bat Guduci Taila 

99 

A.R. 

259. 


' 1. Agni'Clarified Batter, 

afirewii 

• * • qwpnq WBwa a I 

ftaNsVsw gpwr iiwmx 9^Hgain«[n k 

* « « * 

f * imn: w'fwm aisi^NtK^tCTt: h n 

swt^ ^ qwwi vm art^1^lr (« a i 

• • ♦ ♦Piw ) Btg I ^'e H 

afipir ^ gin n*ro nwnn i 
ngnfnwtnnm g nnnn^Rmag u \«s« 
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* * * HI 

3«n n n 

iCzaiw ^) * • * II u 

* * ^i 5 Tl t <lf I 

Tii^ «{^«ww5*i 'I Ml « 

^ nr ♦ * * • I 

nmrw*! wn?m»l u ii 

g qwint fnwK • • i 

« * 4< «n»n* t%»ng N h 

<iiifq'nmi»ii5ifv«9*nn wfinvig i 


* * 4 > * * *1118 11 

f%»n* ^aj4' »iiit»^‘'f ftntg I 

wftmtiwwrt' ntT*TO • * mh ii 


« 


* 



1 


ruinftre^^ *n»n ^n^nfnf^ri g^fir u w 


The Agni-clariBed Batter of Atreya. 

(26-86a), Take four pala each of—PA(b& {Stephanos 
hernandtfolia), TAjdvati {Piper Chaba) aad roots of long 

pepper, (26).of coral. MAIati {Jasminium grandi- 

florum) and oleander, (27) and add seven pala of cinnamon- 
bark, Palftla {Btttea frondosa), SAkd^ka {Trophis aspera). 

.(28) Now boil the whole thoroughly with the addition 

of some plumbago-root, and take it off the fire when it is 
reduced to one-fourth of its original quantity, (29) Now 

throw in .of AtivishA {Aeonitum heterophyllum), and an 

equal quantity of KafukArdbint {Pierorrhiza Kurroa), (SO) 
also one kurjava each of long pepper and baberang, and 
of Ka(aja {Holarrhena antidysenterica) .(31) and add 
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two pala each of...and...also of the carbonates of potash 
and soda. (82)'With f>Ae wiole of this...and with various 
kinds of alkaline ashes and salts, the physician should 
boil one adhafca of clarified butter. (33) At the time of 
digesting, one karsha of this preparation may be taken to 
relieve constipation and all...of mankind. (34) It also 
relieves disorders connected with ba^morrhagia, and the 
different kinds of abdominal tumours. The patient should 
partake of oleaginous substances in great abundance, and 
eat fat meat. (35) In cases of obstructed digestion 
this preparation is very desirable, it cures... well-known 
diseases. (36) It is called the Agni (or ‘plumbago-root') 
clarified butter, and was devised by Atreya of old. 

Bower Ms., Bart III, p. 187. 


2. Bsjballabha Taila 6b^. 
Kwnwnv’ Will 

iisaf iien ii h 

eiw»i II 

wJiwtJTO: n i 

iit n 

esi n « 

etwi ifWTsm’ ii 

^ fsnpimi inwfii h h 

IciiiwpfHWi i 

3nd *114 Iwf ii^ia h 

fiii infeif ftpcewi n 
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S. Ardham&trika Vasti. 

n?mn« ii^?l n 
mod M 

qN w II ^ It 

^T^3«wq^« qftr fq^^:« 
q ^Mrt q 'q qf?: qftqmtftfqq q « q n 
qram^pq^ qf q qqfmfqqqq; n 
qqiqq afireq qjqqq fqiNq: ii ? ii 
qarqqq^ w q qTnqtfqjT*nqq: ii 
qqwHtft gqqrq q if qqq faq: n » it 


4. Viifafiati SirSsava. 
fqqfii: qKiqqi: i 

«nqfiiqw»q^qqqfq^srfqtiqsqq qfqqgw: i 
qqqiqqt^qqq^qdtfqfqqiqfq^; I qq ii 
qft^qfq’jfqfq^qfirtlrf^q qq^qqfin; i 
qqqq^qrq^fqqfinwqHfqqlqn; || h 


5. Dadhika Ghfta. 
qttqqt qTTH i 

i qqnj^ ^q^^ qiqwr gq^qi i 
qnqi fqqqqi qq Kiqn qtqqqil qqn n h h 
q^t sqtqqq q f qqiqqiqq q i 
qqt tqqfijqn*i wn»i qqiftt fqqrq^ ii % |i 
qilqiqftqt g^wwl qiqiqt q qq; qq i 

qqi qq; fi«n q%%q qqi^^ It q 11 

55 
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«ii m<nt<nQi ii « ii 

qifqnnmuqcqq wn i 

wS^qt wiqtJi II c II 
aq^^q qqft *Pf«q «qqifq q i 
fihn q«l qq qqT«ft qiqi^<i» < M 
qifqq ^ qfsqq fiiim qm i 

' j 

qroqqqtqi q qiai qiqiqwqq«i. ii t» u 
qnq iqqrt «niff qq?i vaai qqi i 
qaqqfq^an^ qm^^qy^iu u i‘ 
f^qqf »qi g*qq qqiqq^ i 
qwrqi qm^ qqiqqqqi^ tqqq^^u tq ii 
iWqi»N qfw# <nq^f 4 qqq*l i 
fqqgqi' qqi qqfai aqwqi**q « ft qf q ii iq i 
qqm^ qqqt qqi 5% q tqf% 1 
qq^if qfStqoqwqn 11 tx » 
qqiiq qwqq qqqqni q *nqt»i 1 
qifqqf qw ftqnqqiqqtaqiS qi^?m ll 1 


6. MahSmSyura Ohfta. 
qqiqiqq q«m 1 


qirtq qrqitq qqp«i fqqiq^ 1 
qg^q qqqi qqq^iw qif 4 q: 11 i®^ii 
a||qqrtrqq«T^qw4t«irfifqqqqr: 


r. II \o% II 
qwigsnqqitqwiqqii^qqiqr: 1 

qgnfqqrVqtq^Mtqqnreql: II ^•Vill 


aq^qigqi^MNnqrt^lqqiqwq: 11 u 
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5 ^^)S«rwnw ^(» te'eu 
wq*' »ri^s»w xn% ^ n 5)31^1 
fiwWti ^ Tit I < •« (» 

*wiiwi% iit% ?ifnsr^?^ I 

iwi I' i®< 11 

^sgvtin ?rai <rt5n 34 ' 

«ivi«n 8 ^«a?iV 7 pn^«i 3 ( 9 Ri 9 i II ^^011 


7. Vrbat GuducI Taila. 

vi fwrev*n^r 1 

n«iw II 

^ ’i*nra 1 

^pwsin ^ II 

ftiftre* f^i5TO«i ^iiTRi^ «iift:vi II 

fnrnn ^ii f*nn n 

wmranq^f ^ ^nPf^rwiwwRtq 1 

W 1 T» II 

^lai n if^w 'n g 1 

Sl^^fW!*Rllt qWWt SI^ II 

PwitCT I 

fit i ifi i ^t WNg; 11 

»iw»ni I 

^ff*rf«W ^ II 



KRSNA ATREYA. 


In the medical literature of the Hindus we (ind 
references to four different Atreyas: Punarvasu Atreya, 
Kf^na Atreya, Dattiitreya and Bhiksu Atreya. In the 
Caraka SaihAiia Punarvasu Atreya appears to have 
taught the six disciples, Agniveda and others; and in 
that book, his name is always written as Punarvasu 
Atreya and never as Kf$na Atreya. Bhiksu Atreya is 
the reputed teacher of Jivaka, the famous physician of 
Buddha. We find from quotations from Krsna Atreya 
that he belonged to the surgical school and • could not 
have been the same as the Punarvasu Atreya, the speakei 
in the Agnivera Tantra. Srlkaq^ha Datta in commen¬ 
ting on KavalSdhikSra (Vrnda’s Siddhayoga) says:— 

*i*r'e 'I nfkn: i nm ^ w'lwe: i &c.: 

again i nvn "a &e. 

(p. 600) and again in the UnmSdidbikara, 
qptnwwt I (p. 191). From these quotations we learn 
that Kf^na Atreya was a suig'eon. 

In the Tattva Candrikd, SivadSsa while commenting on 
Dafiamulasatpala gh^ quoted from aevifwvK of Cakradatta 
*<ni trafiPQ ’Erra’ cites the names of Gopura Rak^ita, 
Jatukarna, Caraka, Suiruta and Kp^na Atreya. This 
proves that Kfsna Atreya’s work was quite different from 
that of Caraka. 

But there is a difficulty to be solved. Dr^havala 
mentions <ninfer|W in the treatment of Grabanl or Diar¬ 
rhoea. This formula ocqprs also in Cakaradatta and 
Siddhayoga. Both iSrlkan^ha Datta and SivadSsa, from 
whose comments we have tried to prove before that Krsna 
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Atreya was a surgeon and was a different author from 
Punarvasu Atreya, in commenting on the line 
^ distinctly states ; ‘‘sTOiS-ii: 

Krsna Atreyah Punarvasuh.’’ We cannot explain this 
identity satisfactorily. KavirSja B. C. Gupta thinks that it 
is a mistake of the writers ! Kaviraja Umes Chandra Gupta, 
the author of Faidyaka Savda Swdku, however, makes Kfsna 
Atreya the teacher of Agniveda : ^«rT 

l But Agnivesa was one of 
the six pupils of Punarvasu Atreya. 

Pandit JogindranSth Sen Vaidyaratna in his highly 
meritorious commentary in Sanskrit ^ Carakopaskara ’ on the 
Caraha Samhita tries to tide over the difficulty by 
assuming the name of Atri to be Krsna Atri. Thus he 
explains Atreya in I. i, as ‘ Atreya, 

the son of Krsna Atri.’ This no doubt reconciles the 
conflicting statements of commentators but makes Krsna 
Atreya and Atreya Punarvasu to be the same Rsi. But 
this conclusion is open to objections. No where has he 
been so styled in the Caraka samkila. He has been 
quoted as an authority in surgery. In Cakradatta^ the 
formula Kutaja Putapaka is, however, attributed to 
Krsnatri-putra or‘son of Krsna Atri.’ Moreover the 
assumption that Krsna Atri is the projenitor of the Atreyas 
requires proof which is not forthcoming. 

Atreya Punarvasu has been identified by some with 
Bbaradvaja, but Cakrapani in his Ayurvedadijiika dis¬ 
tinctly states that that this theory of some commentators 
is untenable as Atreya has never been styled BbaradvSja 
anywhere is the medical texts: W 1 

fw 1 i p. 7, I. i. 

In the list of the sages who met to learn Ayurveda, 
Atreya and Bharadvaja are seperately mentioned. This 
theory perhaps had its origin in the deversity of opinion 
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as regards the relation of the tvro sages. In the Caraka 
Samhita I. i., Bharadvfija, the desoiple of Indra, is the 
teacher of Atreya. Punarvasu. CakrapBni notes that 
H&rita was of the same opinion ( viftt yt^vrsn 

W.) Vigbhata on the other hand describes Atreya as 
the desciple of Indra : Bh&va 

Mifira describes both Atreya () and 
Bharadv&ja ( a|in«l as desoiples 

of Indra. 

Quotations from Kr^na Atreya occur in the following 
books 

Kffna Atreya in Vyakhya Kusumavali — 

1. era <j)^nrar eoni i 

iiraftra; einir: eierfaf^: ran: ii p-145, 191. 

2. innira raraniit i 

*rarai? witn nrara n wtrat?! ii p. 586. 

3. *11 w nraraiftn: nf?^*ra: eara: ufan: i nm w i *ra 

ra*iwra-. raffral finflnt raran: tflnnt fnnbran i p. 600, 

4. fwnfrafum nfnnUi ffenifn ?raifti i nni w erawn: i ^ 

sranfratra nn raniwai: fnn: iff; nih8(s5)ra *fl* rarafraf*) 
rafl qfnf 

firaranifiralspinii’ fra*Tnfhraf?Wlfn>f fisH i1 i5<a rail^fraTft 
f ff* I fnraiifras*dqra*n: nnn ^f*un?l ra ranawf iln n 

p. 600-1. 

5. nrasrafif^ f fiilf: erain^f ffnnrafr:— 
raraierann »t«(w) anS ngfini n 
iiinnnf&f rart raraaefn nraH n 

^ franaira araar. arat nn: ii 

flaraifnaanarait fnwrataiHi n p. 602. 

Kffna Atreya in Nivandha Saihyraha — 

1. raraa i rat i *fraank ninhyij i 

ffimTf an*t ira aefh nrafi n p. 1202 

Kfsna Atreya in Sarvanga Snndari — 

1. fnrarai nwa.! W; naiavn ftraffn: t 
f ara^J irarara ainfanau n .l. p. 128 
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Kffna Atieya in Tatlva Candrika — 

1. innw i 

g ii p. 30. 

2. See 1. V.K.V. 

3. See 1. Ni. S. 


Formulae attributed to Kfs^a Atreya: 


Name, Author, 

Book, 

Page. 

r V K V 

1. Kutaja Putapaka Kr^na Atreya 

77. 

48. 



r V.K.V. 

84. 

2. Nagaradya curiia 

>> 

\ C.D. 

47. 



Ca.r 

52. 

3. Vi jay a curoa 


rc.D. 

lA.R. 

60. 

72. 

4. Satavarl oil 

i> 

Sa,S. 

174. 

5. Caturmukha 

n 

r R.C. ix, 

Ia.r. 

64. 

251.2. 

6. Kaduka gb^ta 

» 


4. 

7. Mahaygouiadya „ 

ff 

ff 

12. 

8. Kohitaka 

ff 

ft 

18. 

‘9. GaurySdya „ 

9f 

ff 

19. 

10. Vindu „ 

ft 

ft 

2>. 

11. Mahavindu ,, 

ff 

ff 

ff 

12. Abhayadya Ya^ka 

ff 

ft 

122. 

13. Astacatvarim^i guggiila 

ff 

136. 

14. Gu ja Kusmanda 

ff 

Asvins „ 

141. 

15. Khadirasava 

ff 

ft 

175. 

16. Dvatrimdaka Kvatha 
or B^nadi Kvatha 


G.N.II. 

224. 

17. CandaoSdya powder 

ff 

H.S. 

282. 

18. Narayaoa oil 

ff 

ft 

244. 

19. Oil for diseases 

ff 

C.S., VI 


of head 


(Gadgidhara] 

) 596. 

20. Jogendra Rasa 

ff 

A.R. 

252. 
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1. Ku^ja Pa^pSka. 
fkw' w 

*jrew I 

q*' ifwq ^ u 

q gwqfirqrcq^ q?an^ i 
*q»rqgti*iflgfai«T qq Jitn: 
«aqff?THTqvq«ir xisn n 

H^qiqrqw fq^Tf i 
geqiqrq? qiqftsa qf^Kwmq^ai ii 

i. Nagaridya' Curna. 
qwra«i i 

qiTl^qKTfnfqqtgqi’ qmqff q^qiqqm i 
qqTqt«qqi,qt'3 qT3t qfzqrtHiFq^ H 

fqfm q^5‘ q^qiWTf i 

qfnfi qq«jt^q qqs' qqtqts?r?r ii 
^ qjq «itt^q qqtf%qn»i i 
qmiqjfqq qq gtarail n 

^tqqtqtqqi^q q^qftqqrqrwqi i 

3, Vijaya Curna. 
fqqjqqqr i 

Os 

fqqfewqqtfvf qiaTqTcfqqwqw i 
q«qf?jwiqffttifTftr-qm»mqif*i ^ ii 
qfqrfqqmmtqi q i 

^C?nf*t HWrnifq ^qiqqffq qnT«r?l « 
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’i^wigiB’g *i5St sk: ii 

«W5!rt qi«sKl»mw^ I 
'«n»nsf9g^'fl*per?fii‘ fwfl^ u 

^ *i*tT qft^rt^?n: 11 

'qR^iisn’g qtCtqit ’q 1 

f^ai^ sim 8J^T3^qi gjsin: 11 

4. ^atavarl Taila. 

qm»« q fq^: qim: irtqsqf; u 
iwt «T 4 q«i*i wTOM qfwi 9 q 1 

^4^ 4)^ n 

q^S#q ’^qqi | 

qqiqfkqqqj araq^ H 

q*nq 4 )f q^iq*nq" 1 qqKq^q*l 1 
siqH'inq^TlfW^li 11 

^fqqqr ^ qgas qrnst^ ^qrqwi i 
qqi qrqq^i: qlqqqfrqi u 

q^iN fti^q%q q^c: ^ iqiq% I 
qift -q 3# qt^nqja^ qjwfq i 
qnqqrt qr^t qqi 1 
q«®iq?nqqt»i n 

qqre qmfqqqqif^’q»l 1 

qqiqiiq Kwfqti fqq^ft 
aijnqftqqiftq «qna^q «ifqq»i h 
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5. Cat&rmmukha. 

^ fwi 

iftqmtq ^ n^iq #|ai^ I 

q{RrQTq«tq< fqqsqinwlgim' 

^qr fqwro i»*qifq’ nii^trinq i 
iwwi wlqwqiJT ft«q fq?W ?w • 
viqn< ann»raT«i t 

^ I 

^ffeqf qqq«n3^ gjnroqqrwqil i 

6. Kanaka Gb^a. 

^Tpbn?qi2qr i 

finwtf q^qqjwt ? 9reRBn’[ qqr^ h 

ftqfqiqns[ ai<sit^^ sv«iiqiq9{qq«[ i 
f*i:qn*q fqq^^qr qai qw ^ ijf4q: h 
fq'^Nt fq'q^’eii ^mfqqqmiirni i 
gqKifbfq^ «n^T w n 

W<\ •q qfi « fqqgaiwi 
«t»iqq«Rts«S«3j!iTfH *iq*T qieftfq^ m 
itatfertt 'q*qW qsq^qnftqn i 

ftjqrafiiiiiqf iqr qstqr ^irrewH n 

q«reit fq^*w' ^ qi5qf fw^T V€ I 

q?n»i wn»i w ’irfq^fqnft n 

nq'*!*!! ^ qqnnt qiq qrq qqiqtTf i 

ftlf ininqqi ^ II 
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lipf *iTO t^TPl n 

^t^^rwwgwpit wro^iwti5tq»m i 

7. MabigoarySdya Gh^ta. 
iTOW*nf ^ wn i 

»nr^ i 

^ Vixm' ^51%^ ^ n 

n 

’Pi^bc »ntt^ n 

^n»r^«mn ftjw 3 aw: i 

^aaawft a at^ata a u 

8. RohltSka Ghrta. 
afwawn 8*lSlt ma i 

aaaa ^ara aamS i 
aiaftan aasW agaktatfajt ii 
aaaaa awn«a w*ra^< ag^a*^ i 
afa*l siaiftataa aaaafiaaisi n 

*at^ aaaa aai^ 3»aa’ faaa i 
aawJfsaaa^ aila^ fa^ia a u 
sa^at Fainart a aaan a^a*i i 
ftai* f^ai ^ asaf afaart aa(*i n 
qfW aaaa wiataia% i 
aui^ aa{ wat «ai^a*w<t aw«i n 
^^a^aa■ ^ itw aaa a i 
aapi ar^ a f faaiOT^Iaar*( n 
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WsSt«iTwsr* H 

9. Gauryadya Ghrta. 

f%^ laj i 

10. Vindu Ghrta. 

9iVdqTfT^^r7t<^ I 

fi»«w fk«*«T « 

\» 

^ ?W1 ^ I 

^ fT«it ^ wi ^ jflraiPrq^ n 

*nw.« fqtfipfs^ ftftnj?! h 

qftsflfjwm I 

11. MahSvindu Gbfta. 

»nrf»P5¥?wii 

T '*1 nw» ^ ’af’w:« 
ww ^ I 

fw?n*n: w ififtwnCTin.» 

tftinw *1 «!P# sw^’fftttn » 

qqiraW aiz^ ii 
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Smw i 


n#nt ff ^g?B 3 r«r<rfn^ i 

«iin «raj' i 

^ II 


12. Abhayadya Vataka. 
g« s»i?n«n i 

’i«n I 

^«IT 3 ni?TOW^*l II 

^wi' ^fe« “^gaiW ^ I 

g^ftgPii^ aiai g ^i3^ngw%g ii 

«T»ram N 

*igi«i5i^^?f%in'ft«r9ft’n3iPi I 
xjjsf 3 «(t’ =a arn^?jftr^ftmT: qrn ii 
jr^ifirwfngw^ l*rai *;?[»( i 


13. Astoeatvaridisa Gaggulu Gutika. 

jnEr*n«wm^i^aiR«i?«tit g»gi3fe^i i 

f%^RT<ireiTg^ W^ n^rfiw^ i 

f5i«ir «n3t g^wwm i 

gwi <I%«I ^ I 

gifew «fNii im h 
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gmfti ^ ^Pu ii 

q«nfsi q«r qqt ^ I 
iifijqTq; ?pint*i ^ n 

^nrqsnRq?«Ti: *nftn; i 

TO»nqrw^tqfiqqa5Hpiiqni5qtsi n 
vnamawtata iwiqmf nqifqnq i 
aiitfq ^ n 

^ qitw ?wn i 
Sfiwi# qfirawf firaa* 'q?ipRiq»t n 
atqKT*Rif(%■ "q wftlqftr' q ii 

14. Ga^a KusmSndakSvaleha. 
g^fqiwaiq^q: i 

faTOawqw^ fai'5^8Ri»l i 

qq»’ llqreniif q nfwqiq n^wlj?! n 
sfa^qinnaqr ^qaqnanwqm ( 
qpqqf ^Jimafq'q^i’toifq ii 
imza atq’ 'q qa^ Jn^nroaq i 
vlfaq qqittq !iq« gqrai q4lq n 
qwir6*l %qqiqi|H i 

aqnqqiPwrei q’qrtftqt q ii 

•iqiqt I'qq qq qi ^ qq q^ q q«\ i 
iiqqi >5 qqqnnt t qr*? ^Vqtire; n 
q^q ^riturnt qq^^ fiiqfwiirn i 
qn# qi# qq< <qat qpq wf^qqHqnn n 
fqfwiwqi qirt i p qi^il q ^ftran i 
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15. KhadirSsava. 
g[«T 4 n n 

WnfiRlail: VSWt q^Knfif: I 
W»li’*n q^^fT B 

qrai^ g fqfqf^n i 

qww »nfqw« aR«ra»i n 

sfsS^iqiqjqn^qst giqtg^ i 

qt^Wqf qw# ^ ^ sn^tqjqr u 
q^ qft!qiT»gqqtq^^«tt 
ft’q’^tqf g 9««i u 

»n€i4 fqt^nqmq?eiirqq«M«*l^i 
'^q qi«9^qElWl« 
itfiiqwaqqqfiigqisfl^qKi’qiEn \ 
qq q qf^: r 


16. Dv&triihSaka KvStba 
RSsnidi Kvatha. 

^IqiiRi^ qiqnfqqro: i 

twr gprft fqim^wRWRn irft i 
qqn qri?qq: qq^t qggqn gn^qi i 
qqrgjtt fqqi %^qrgqiqw i 
qqT'ft »iqf qifqpwi qqn^ m 
jftqqqTzqqq qgqi iiqTqqrg^i 
iimqft qqii q g^rgOflftql q«n n 
qwnqft^; q^f; qrqtqgqqsqi^wi 
ftqwqtl^f qT% qi^ qniqfqmwtt * 
qra^Jff qqg ql^sqwqfi i 
qqwi% q q n wi i^ CTqq t a 
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»zs«t ^ ^ nrfiput n 

f»TOt ^ ^inngn^sOi^t i 
^Rnin fMNir: i 

«w wwi; i^; H 

17. Candananda CQrpa. 

?nrt gtw I 

*i^8i»fN5^1^m<n*?n*nfiiwf*f: i 
ft<n twn « 
tf s^ ^*TO1W I 
^ i«' I 

irei nT^fuqqqf i 
?urwq qn<Jtqqf^ *qfd i 
qurtijRqi^q q^sqqi ^qffqqi i 

Swr^ wqi. «^qiq »nE'^ i 
wrfqsi 3*i%ara *i9*fr «¥?t»r ^ i 
#ftsq^ ^ WBqWWl^sfiiqTq^ t 
^»int qniwKtit 

Kiaiq^B KWfqri fq^ntnopciftf^ I 
KWftiqit lilt ^ fttltlt \ 

irntwnt '•Il'qTt -q qqqmt i 
Htfs qfit ^ ^ tNt I 

qtqiV irallBiql: qti^tntqqHq: I 

qsqiqw iratniqt’iiWTqi Wiqn: i 
qrawm fvwq i?q ^ innqqf i 
Btiit t?|q»niwi qwit»n»l q«qt • 
^qin[^9)qg^qDqtqi« ’O’^Wtgif I 
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^T!ffS’wnn*iiaq3wt Mt w« 
firwjRr: i 

«tn ^nwf ^ I 

O*' 

18. Ndriyafia Taila. 

*ITCRro I 

q«TO: ?«i^; i 

»r »T^ ’w: iw: i 

wunftf* »i 9^mi ri^»hi i 
»T «»»r*i nw 1 

awsa ^ i 

*wfi! wt w<fi( I 
«*rti'flt«%?( ^9imm i 

?iw 5 <n^*f i 

fq^swi^ q: www«rt ^ qiv^iuiqft ( 

*iit*nqr: fq^' ?wrtd qif»»nfqr: i 

» f |q tf t ^ i 

>*5Jt« ^ ^wnfii^i I 

ap8Rt% »ftr^ I 

9t»iif*i i 

HJi9^ q'm *it^ TO I 

qii# ^*?*T iN mPTO^wi« 

qrt«4tartw^ 5»i^ I 

TOn gKi-TOi ^ ^«nJ -n grron i 
ftnlt ^ wSgr»5 <wnra»i i 

57 
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*1*4 fnotftoi i 

n*r TOi&n w«^w*s«i.i 
irfinnaf i 

tpPn i 

4!mi ^ 54 g«w4 i 

imt g»iw?^ PTOHWfleq^: i 

«ntiJw(»i4 8^ *nfi»?i«^i 

i[fii *iKTO»d I 

19. Mahamayura Gbrla. 

*rewTaK??m ( 

See pa^es 488-39. 

20. Jogendra Rasa. 

415N^«: I 

h)b 4 ii 

f4w 

T^nfai w*in4\1^»iwm u 
gwi^wr: u 

^^^lf^^TW5t*^ 5^l«l I 

jg^imra ««r«T4 {iQiy!q«i i 

«p?in4 'f^Ps?n\i 

^P<mi'siwf'»!f*!< q«n ii 
Brqretw:«41il»i vra ^ i 

«rqiiRai»it4t41 ’WTO’pft M 
< r<ftt « 4 awf aimaire fait<m: • 
4t5KTOK41*n«n ftfarfHw^ h 



dattAtreya. 


Dattatreya was the son of Maharsi Atri and Anasnya. 
It is said that he was an incarnation of Vismi. He 
taught Prahlada, the pious danava prince, the science of 
Atma Vidya or knowledge of soul. He had three sons, 
Nimi, Somadatta and Durvasa. He favoured Kartavirya 
with a thousand hands. 

Hi% works : Na^Ualvamdhi — 

Mss : G.O.M.L. No. 13158. Vol. xxiii. 

:—A treatise dealing with the sym¬ 
ptoms, diagnosis and treatment of diseases and also the 
preparation of various medicines, etc., according to Datta¬ 
treya with Telugu meaning : 

Beginning ; 

ifX ^ II 

qqwnq ^ sfiufir fq<5it i 

q^m?sr^ f I 

« 4c « ♦ 

>T«>a *i ii 

cn?5q1hl«at; u 

* * * * 

Colophon 

ffn Ha^S'aiw; u 
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End: 

^ 5w: I 

*l4wf%s qrqjl 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

^q<M<w»i^q'q<w«qa*n; i 
fJmrnifenT ^ fljwqqqtreqi ii 

MS: G.O.M.L. Vol. xiii. 6400-6411, 14548 =?qiiqq3i 
qjq^ etc. 

There are numerous charms, hymns and stotras addressed 
to DattStreya to destroy one’s enemies, to make one wise, 
etc. 



hIraijyAksa. 


He is referred to in the Goraka Samhiia I. xxv. as 
having refuted the arguments of Varyovid on the origin of 
diseases. He says that men and diseases owe their origin 
to the five elements, and cites the opinion of the Saihkhya 
philosophers in support of his arguments: 

5T i 

3TT?ftf%a ii 

K[fn\ ^ ^ w 

Caraka Samhita, 1. xxv. 

He is described there as Kusika also. But Kudika occurs 
as the name of another physician in the list of sages 
who wanted to learn the Science of Medicine. 

* * * I 

♦ *n Caraka Samhita, I. i. 

But he is again called KauSika Hiranyaksa 

I in the Caraka Samhita L xxxi where he is 
referred to as holding a discourse on Taste with the 
other sages:— 

Km ’^Rt 

il Caraka Samhita, I. xxvi. 

Hiranyaksa is quoted in VySkhya Madhukosa where 
his name is written as Hiranakhya t%T^T^ :— 

wi?[ fir^: ii 

Vyakhya Madhu Kosa, Valaroga NidSnap. S91. 

Cakrapanidatta in his Ayarvedadlpika or C(m7>fenfary 
on Caraka Samhita I. xxv identifies KuSika and HirnySksa 
?ftr I Kuasikais the name of Hirnyaksa/* 



VADISA. 


He is surnamed Dhamargava {i.e., Va^isa DbSm§rgava 
in the Caraka SamAita I. xii). There he supports Kumarasiri 
BharadvSja in the discussion on the qualities of the Vayn, 
and says; 

i ?i«n 

irattwnn «it i ^an^nifn ^ 

'wwn«i*nst: i awflipmirsi 

nfki^ I aign«5ii naiifM»nqgi% n 

Caraka SadihitS, I. xii. 

He appears again in the discourse on Taste or “ Rasa ” 
where he says: The tastes are of 8 kinds : 

n 

Caraka SaihhitS, I. xxvi. 

In the discussion, as regards the part of the fietus 
which appears first, he holds the opinion that the upper 
and lower extremities are the members which are formed 
before any other structures : 

Caraka Samhita, IV vt. 



SAI^KRTYAYANA. 


In the Caraka Samhita, /. xii there is recorded a 

conversation between the sages as to the qualities of the 
Vayu. There Sankrtayana is referred to as Krsa or lean. 
He mentions six qualities of Vayu: 

1. Ruksa = Dryness. 

2. Laghu = Lightness. 

3. Slta = Coldness. 

4. Daruna= Motion or causing hardness by 

absorption. 

5. Khara = Roughness. 

(). Visada = Plain or Smoothness. 

He was supported by Kuinarasira Bharadvaja, Vadifia 
DhamSrgava and others. 

Caraka Samhita^ I. xii. 



^ARALOMA. 


^araloma Rsi is said to have expressed his view as 
regards the question of origin of diseases, raised by RSjarsi 
Vamaka. He appears to have contradicted the viewof 
Maudgalya in the Caraka Saihhita. 

“ Then iSaroIomS ]^i said, “ No, that cannot be; Soul 
cannot be the cause of disease. The soul naturally avoids 
sorrow; it will never try to plague itself with diseases. 
The Mind, being under the influence of Raja and Tama 
qualities, originates the body and the diseases.” 

Caraka Saibhita I, xxv. 



KAPYA. 


In the Caraka 8aihhitd he is styled as Bhadra Kapya or 
Kapya the Noble. He refutes the arguments of Sanuaka that 
the diseases are caused by hereditary transmission and 
says: 

‘‘No that nnot be; the offspring of a blind father 
is not necessarily blind, so the parents cannot be said to 
have originated the body and its diseases. The man 
and his diseases owe their origin to his own works in a 
previous birth.” 

qniafTqfRi i 

Caraka Sariihita, I. xxv. 

He is mentioned as one of the sages present at a meeting 
of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraka Samkiid /. xxvi ; the 
chapter is called AtreyaBhadra Kdprya. A discussion about 
Taste and Food was the result. Bhadra Kapya says: 
“ There is surely a single taste or rasa only. This rasa is 
only recognisable by tongue, and the wise consider it to be 
one of the objects ,—rupuy rasa etc. This rasa or taste is 
nothing but water.” 

Caraka Saihhita, 1. xxvi. 

In the same chapter he expresses himself a^in on the 
incompatiblity of fish and milk as articles of dietary; 
he allows all the fishes except the Cilcima, which, he says, 

58 
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if eaten with milk, may cause diseases, and sometimes 
even death. 

tifinwir: unit q?iT nrfii uu«i wunrstfirtu^a atrumanat 
UT ainit»nnanm»i aiaui ufjt^uif^ n 

Caraka SaibhitS, I. xxvi. 

As regards the question of the part of the foetus first 
formed, he says : The navel is the part which appears 
first, for this is the part where nutriment from the mother 
enters the body of the foetus : 

aifirftfk »T5Ui!<a anifwun tfh i 

Caraka Saihhita IV. vi. 

Tliis opinion has been ascribed to Parasara in the 
Susruta SarhAita, IF, in :— 

sTffnWh uiKTuajunTt f? u#^ i 



KA]?IKAYANA. 


Kankays^na is the name of an ancient physician who 
is referred to in the Car aka Saihhiia L xxvi as the foremost 
among the Vaidays of Valhika or Balkh : 

^K:\\ He is there represented as having held with 
Nimi and other physicians a dheussion on the number of 
rasa or tastes. He was of opinion that the tastes were 
innumerable and that they could only be described according 
to their seat, quantity, and mode of action : 

He is also referred to in the Caraka Saihhita L xxv as 
contradicting the opinion of Kumarasira Bharadraja about 
the origin of diseases and as having held the view that 
Brahma, the creator, is the cause of ease and disease. 

an i 

He is named in the Caraka SaihAifa 1 .1 in a list which 
contains the names oi' a uunnher of other ancient physicians. 
His opinion is also quoted in the same book IV. vi as 
regards the part of the foetus formed first. His opinion is : 
“ The heart being the seat of life and consciousness is the 
part formed first: 

«nn?T«fT wJNffnw ^pnfMwraw i 

But in the Susruta SaYnktld ill. Hi, the same view is 
asclibed to Krtabirya. 

aw«haif i 
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The ancient physician KahkSyana is probably the 
Kankah or Katka of the Arabs (see Reinatid, Mem. Snr 
Plnde, p. 314 ff), who is expressly termed Vshlika-bhisaja. 
His name appears amongst the teachers of the Atharva- 
parifiistibas. 

Formulae attributed to Kahkiyana :— 


Formula Author 

1. Prescription of 

a purgative for > KankSyans 
bilious subjects J 

2. KShkiyana Modaka „ 


6. KahkSyana Outika 


4. KihkSyana Vataka 


Book 

Page. 

Bower Ms. xi. 

... 166 

V. K. V. 

... 95 

C. D. 

... 57 

H. S. 

... 203 

C. D. 

... 180 

Sa. S. 

... 133 

SI. 

... 17 

. G. N., I. 

.. 103 

G. N., I. 

... 103 


1. Kihkayana’s Purgative. 

wwwwiitw' Sfvjsmt II 

(935) Molasses, juice of raisins, small bee's honey, 
and chebulic myrobalans (HaritakT) :—these make Kah- 
kftyana’s prescription of a purgative for bilious subjects. 

Bower Ms. xi. p. 166. 

2. KftdkSyana Modaka. 
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«?«i?wrqqn^^ w. u 

qzqfH 

iw*} qwqn«*?^f5 qi ii 

qf^ra%*r ajja^^aftifiTf^qi i 
niw ^w^qsTftqri*? n 

3. KankSyana Gntika. 
qi\«w<iflfeqn i 

‘q ^ftr’ gqqiqqqrq i 
s?jFl? q’qr ^'q qtqrqnfq «nT^?[ n 
f^qrai; qqr iraW*^ qfqkq f%iQq: i 
qq'giKq^ t ^ q q^ 'qreitcieioi, ii 
qqisqqif^qW qT>qw iftqg^qfq i 
grq?^q^q»«qt qqqiefqqfiqfq il 
qi31[qqqfqqi gfeqiT; qnq^jqqij 
qi«i%qfT fq^ qt fq^sq q 6»at«qqi u 
qqfq qqT- qiqaqi itq qqqj q«n I 
qqi qfiwiq^q'Tqi* ^feqn ii 

qqfqqtqqq^ @q^qt q fqqmql i 
ql^qgqti qq^fqtqfgqq fqqtfaiqq ii 
^qur fqti^^' q qqTq^^q qtfqqrq i 
fqqsqjKqgpq fqq’#WTfqqifnqq ii 
qqsgq q qi’ttqigft^q qi^qa i 

Gada Nigraha. 

Kaiikayaiia Gu^ika. 
qnqiqqgfeqii i 

qqi^ #qqf qi^ qftq fqfiqtpiqi i 
qqqtqlqii’^t q qg;qiqi 
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nrft i 

f«(9^T^rf«i^: jn^i; n 

sr^r ftfT- I 

f%^s<9tWw: w^; ti^nifw: ww k 

^.«irt i 

fqt« ^iifwniitiit gfinirt gw*iifaiift»^ n 

*ia*r «(if<i¥ gw’ gH^<R ^ Rfn^ i 
gr^jnre gwjifta^gsig n 
g gi^tgi <«g«Ji' fgsnn^a i 
Tstg gjsr fw^gslffe «ng^?l n 

^rangadhara. 

Kankayana Gutika. 
giTWtg**gfegn t 

gg«aiiT^i*rttswafq9igggrgTgf^anfgPi^ i 
gitarg^wiragragggftguffsdg qwiajirg h 

4, K46kSyana Va^ka. 

ggfg q^yI^mq^qr: i 
qgn q^gi^qfggisiti g i 

fq'q^fq’q^t^qgjfqqqfgwK*!« 
q^nfqiUT qrgjit qq^Kqwq*i • 
g»mqreqn*q«\ qi* 5 q«rig^ n 
fqgqg gg*iqt qzqjig^^ffgm*! i 
q^qf «w^iinnqi?frqqr’ fqqqg ii 
qfii’ ^qqami qqp4\qi^g(wa i 
qnwiq^q fWwi: ggrqwfqfwRgi n 


qiftrat q2^ ^q ggsiwt fqqma: > 



jAvala 


Sage Jav§la is said in the Branihavaivarta Bur ana 
to have written a work on medicine called Tantra Saraka 
{Epitome of the Science). No such work however is 
known to us and he is not quoted by the later writers. 

His opinion as to the true cause of living beings^ 
is quoted in the Ramayana as follows :— 

** Father is the remote cause of birth ; the true source 
of life is in the combination of the sperm and ovule.’^ His 
name appears there as Javali. 

fq?n 3!^: w ^ i 

3ini nn w 

Ramayaiia^ Ayodhyakandn^ Ch. 108. v. 11. 

Javala is known to us as the author of :— 

1. Frhat Javala Upanisad. G.O.M.L. MSS. 629.14117. 

2. Rudraksa Javala Upaniaad. G.O.M.L. 770, 14422. 

3. Javala Upaniaad. G.O.M.L. MS : no 14424, 



kumaraSira bharadvaja. 


He was a different physician from BharadvSja Rsi 
who was selected by the conclave of physicians to learn the 
science and art of medicine from Indra. He is a disciple 
of Atreya Punarvasu. He is said to have held convemation 
abont the qualities of V&yu in the Caraka Sarh/dta 1. xii. 
He supported what Krsa Sank^ayayana said and explained 
his views: 

iRwftivT I gui »t*pn*nT ; <?« 

^ 5* wtH h^- 

*n«ra?l i 

As to the origin of diseases he held the view {Caraka 
SaihhHa /• xtv) that diseases are caused by Nature and 
thus refuted Bbadra KSpy’s opinion that diseases are the 
result of man’s works in his previous births; 

ve' »i ^ Hvs; ii 

»n^: ^ i 

uSai fr ii 

His name again appears in the Caraka Sam/dta I. xxvi 
where he expressed his view about rasa or tastes: there 
are five kinds of tastes, i.e., of earth, water, fire, air and 
ether- 

xro ^ ffii iwkTw *ronsft uwtarnJifNt: \ 

Again in the Caraka SaHahUa IV. vi. bis opinion is 
quoted as regards the part of the foetus formed first: 
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The head of the f(ctiis is formed first as it is tlie seat of all 
tlie senses : 

But in the Svsruta Saiahtia III. iii, this view is ascribed 
to l^aunaka 

aiw« fT ftj’c. ^r««anft«nT ii 
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RAJAR9I VAMAKA 


VSmaka was the King of Ka§I or Benares. He first 
raised the question about the origin of diseases in a 
meeting of the sages. He requested the sages to answer 
his question.—Whether the human being and the diseases 
to which he is liable have originated from the same 
cause? 

Caraka Sadthita, 1. xxv. 



rAjar?! vAryovid 


VSrj'ovid is the name of an ancient physician mentioned 
in the Caraka SaiMita I. zii. He appears to suf^rt 
what is said by YadiSa DhSmargava and then explains 
the actions of VSyu, both in and on the human system, 
in its natural and deranged conditions. Then hearing the 
supernatural manifestations of VSyn, Marici questioned the 
utility of this knowledge in connection with the science 
of medicine. Varyovid replied: “ The actions of VSyu are 
mentioned here for the physicians having knowledge of 
the actions of Vayu in its deranged state will try to keep 
it in its normal condition by medicines.’' 

’s vrot: ’sPr: wwTg»infl- 

wtt nmnlw i 

nrgwwqwqv:, in^qm9m*raiwi'mu»n, 

w*n w *m; i wfisni'sngwuiwv: i nwftfmninw- 

nflKw, n«ft: 

Wirt ^fWhrtrtt, ^srtg^iret wtrf wl»^lirwig^sg»fwuw*wrtl, 

«nw«frt9: I 

sarfHirtg ^ nflt rtimfrwfJwiWmqfit i 

^«w 11^ sjMnfir, PiPffPn »t«dg: ftafiiwM'qnwthiwI 

wPCrtfH, v* rtft w»RTgw i fimqwm mwbSIrtiswfi i 

niifii^® ww. wwrWlinft wPn i ngirai—iMl- 

^sidlai w wq . 

wmw ftnii:, nwn*! wkret, H»nMrw*nwi6iftd>^rt^fiiert<ilfiiaww 

wgrtt rtftrtw., rtfiyniit rtni?rt, flsnPtdim:, 
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nitfiww ««« w^Pwi ?iww—fiwft- 

iPitron«wf*tfTOnf aiiqR»re n^noitraipi^ H?n*n^iltre^ 

*nwiwn^^!T^ ^g^jrwwrniit ^^i^w?nf»raT*rt t m f» 

ww»[ ijww^’ire: y n n r ^ lN^wn f»ra^i, 

mnqfiiKf^PJw^ Pwq: fwn 

an^ ^?irwt *ng^^ «jmf*rfii i 

fttn% ^ >jw«5nftr fiwf^rowt, 6wfN?it ^ ita^ift i 

wnfitft I «^«iid»*n«i ^iswinwit WftiBiw 

^viw ^ I nmtqqrr^ qt*ng<i: iwwk ^ t 

Again in I. xxvi, Vfiryovid, the royal sage, held a 
bexade of tastes, '* but its component parts were different 
from those of the usnal hexade. They were rather related 
to the sense of touch and were the following: guru 
(heavy), laghu (light), filta (cold), nsna (hot), snigdha 
(greasy), ruksa (dry). The established hexade was that 
taught by Atreya,” and they are sweet, sour, saline, bitter, 
acrid and astringent. {Footnote to Bmer MSS. p. 165). 

In I. XXV he is also referred to as contradicting the 
sage &ralomS as regards the origin of diseases. He held 
the view that human body was the seat of disease and not 
the mind as put forward by doraloma; and that the 

diseases were caused by the “ rasa," and thus remotely by 
water. 

*Nnv srucw w: i 
sm nfkwsiCiM fisi'sf »i*re: %fii: n 
twtft g H?nt*T aiuw toPw i 
wsiw. Pnw^lh n 



SAUNAKA. 


We do not know anything about the personal history 
of Bhadra i^aunaka. There are references to a sage 
tSaunaka by name. He is described to be “ the son of 
Sunaka and grandson of Gritsa-mada. He was the 
author of the Brihad-devata, an Anukramani, and other 
works, and he was a teacher of the Atharva-veda. His 
pupil was ASwalayana. There was a family of the name, 
and the works attributed to Saunaka are probably the 
productions of more than one person(Dowson. Classical 
Dictionary, p. 290). l^aunaka Muni is also known to us 
as a Law-giver of the Hindus and as such he is quoted in 
the Tithyaditatva, 

Saunaka is the name of an ancient physician men¬ 
tioned as a member of the society of sages referred to in 
Caraka Saihhita /. i. Again in I. xxv he appears to have 
refuted the argument of Hiranyaksya as to the origin of 
diseases. His view was th&t diseases originated from the 
father and the mother. He said : “ How is it possible for 
men to be born simply from the six elements in the absence 
of a father and a mother? For a cow is born of a cow, horse 
from a mare and man from woman; and we know also 
teat the hereditary transmission of diseases as Meha occurs 
from father to son. So diseases and our body owe their 
origin to our parents.” Here we find that the hereditary 
transmission of diseases was well known to the ancient 
st^es. 

Pj f^»n h 

aiqi ii 
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His opinion is also quoted in the Garaha Sainhita 
IT. tft, as regards the organ first formed in the fcetns: 
** The Large Intestine is the seat of Yayn and so tnis 
is the part formed first" : 

He is called Bhadra kanaka but once in 

"Sivandha Saihgraha as Mada Saanaka. 

Qluotalionsfrom ^unaha. 

I. In the Nivandha Baihgraha. 

1. Tim ^ mnflviaci l Mada l^unaka. 

»itt m'? fiwusnufijref^: a 

Nivandha Saibgraha, I. xii, p. 108. 

2. ’8Rn>q* mr: i Bhadra iSaunaka. 

f»i;aiTO’s annq i 
w«Bn?i '■rerivi^» 

Nivandha Saibgraha, IV. xxxi, p. 1097. 

II. In the Vydhhya Knmmd Tali. 

1. wt ^ »isA*wr:— 

vi«nf«i<EifRi irw5 W mwBvrtml i 
mmir i ^ n 

aw; wearig^# wir( i 

Vrnda MSdhava, LXII, p. 488. 

2. us itla U mfii— 

^awma: ^*nn: i?i*ra: i 

atdl mawg a wf inl »w: a 

Ibid, LXXV, p. 658. 
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3 

#vn% ' 

w<w 5*i: u 

fwfii TOi«j t»wn^«T%: hotb • 

w«rei qwwrt II 

g ggg I 

gii^fwnfvn w^sgi v 

gt*i <t?i*iig^» i 

g ^fg*^l•. n 

ngpwistg imj* w g ^ i 
qwf^ fuPwt fl’gPrti^: h 

g*?: ftif i 

fiM ^ ^*S*n% ^ iifvi :» 

<*<flsg gf#’ «IRW«ftl«R«n: I 

giflw# gi% wt ^ II 

Ibid, LXXXII, p. 664. 

kanaka’s opinion is quoted by Sufiruta (see p. 469). 
Bhadra kanaka is also quoted by Cakrapani. In 
Todarananda, &unaka is mentioned as an authority in 
Medicine. Se&Radi, 32. 

Boots :— 

1. Saunaka Tanira —No books of iSaunaka are men* 
tinned in the commentaries. That he was a medical author 
we know from the following remarks in the Sarvdikga 
Sundati, V. vi. 

4t»wr iigpi ipaaRpIltl wfe i 

Muller's reference to a book on Poison by SinSq 
the Indian may be the Saunaka Tantra, It was translated 
by the Arabians. Dr. Ray cites some parallel passages 
on the Examination of Poisoned Food and Drink from 
SinSq, Caraka and Snsruta {Hisi. Hindu Chemisttg^ 
Jntro,, p. xYiii, 
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2. In the MS. G.O.M.L. No. 14440 Jamalajanana Sanit 
which deals with the I^Snti to be performed 
for overcoming the evil effects supposed to arise when the 
mother gives birth to twins, we find the work described 
to be a chapter from the iSaanaka’s treatise : 

Beginning : 

qnrwl w sraiM i 
srew h 

*1*1^ soft aiwrt I 
HSIWit ti 

♦ ♦ • finiinsinimnvn»it ^ i 

'!i?i«^ 

End : 

fttiii 

Colophon: 

tfii «(*teni»isi*nP*i: ii 

3. In the MS. 144423P«^g^4^wr*nfin: Krsnachatwdaii 

janana'sdnUU, we find daunaka asking Garga Muni about 
the expiation ‘ Santi ’ to be performed when a child is 
born on the I4th day of dark moon i 

st*i: 5 nq^ « 

4. Saunakais said to be the author of MSS. G.O.M.L. 
14479 and 3297: 

«ffl rfl*wr»?l qvH»T*nfin: ^*im ii 

5. The ^imaka SaihAila of the Atharoa Veda is 
ascribed to ^i daunaka. He is also the author of 
Vrhaddevald He is a l^fi, and so seems to be a different 
individual from Bbadra or Mada ^aunaka. 
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iSaunaka seems to be a name borne by many sages in 
ancient days. The epithets applied to him^ Bsi, 

Bhadra and Mada or Madra refer to different authors. 
Mada is possibly a corruption of Madra which may allude 
to iSaunaka of Madra country (Madras). In this way, 
the different views as regards the formation and develop¬ 
ment of the foetal members, ascribed to iSaunaka in the 
Oaraka and Snhruta Saihhitas may be explained. But 
Madra may again be a Corrupted reading of ^ Bhadra/ 
for in Sanskrit language the letters ^ and h may easily 
be mistaken by the copyists. 


60 



kaii^Ada 


KanSda, the famous sage who propounded tne Vaidefiki 
system of philosophy, is said to have written a treatise 
on "BuUe consisting of 63 stanzas. It is known as Na^ 
Vijiiana. He is said to have written a more comprehen¬ 
sive work the Kanada SarixhUa —a treatise on pathology 
and medicine, of which the chapter on pulse—the Na4^ 
FiJUSna only is extant. It forms the first chapter and. 
is also called Pa/MSta (see L. 570). The pulse is treated 
as an index to disease and its indications may imply 
approaching death (see L. 2295). The Vaidyas rely 
principally on pulse and they diagnose diseases by the 
character of the pulse. 

MSS. L. 570; 2295. 

The book has been printed with PraAaia of 

iSafikara Sena by Nandalal VidySratnS Kaviranjana, 
Calcutta, 1887. 

Begin*; 

*w: finntt i 

us* «i: ufluit 

-stmt srw i 

■uTuir u*) 'tflstniTu* «fw: u 

End: 

xM wfit supww fsdtwu’ II 

sfu nsraPi **int a 

In M88., L. 570 : 

Begin*: 

uftwui: i 
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End t 
Goloplon : 


fwid i 

fffl «’fi*rnrr »nftiraww 


In MSS. L, 2295, we find an index 
SafhAita t— 


End: 


Colophon : 


imt *nf^nii»(—fir^ Ktnf»i'eJr: i 

g H 

M«it s i I 

tfg 

tfir i 


of Kartade 


It is followed by a chapter on the tongue, but it 
not complete. 

But little is known of the reputed author of the 
Vaifieshika system beyond his bearing the name of KanAda. 
which native authorities derive from hand, minute, and 
dda, eating, and sometimes change into Kandbhuj or Kand- 
bhakaha, hhuj and bhakaha being synonyms of dda. These 
Si^tras, like the Ny&ya SAtras, have been commented by 
a triple set of commentaries, and popularised in several 
elementary treatises. The text, with the commentary of 
Sankar Misra, edited in Calcutta in 1861, by Jayan&rAyaua 
Tarka PancbAnana, is the best edition for those who read 
Sanskrit; and even those who do not will find some 
portion translated hy the late Dr. Ballantyne. Amongst 
the later works on the same subject, the most important is 
the BhAsft'Paricbchcda (Trans, of BhAsA-Parichcheda, 
Intro, xxiv), to which we have already referred. The 
author is ViswanAtha PanchAnan Bbatta, son of VidyA* 
nivesa Bhatta. This is accompanied hy a commentary, 
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entitled ‘‘Siddb&nta>Muktftvalt ” ("The Pearl-Wreath of 
Truth"). Viswanfttha is known also by a commentary 
on the Nydya-Siltras. Pandits believe him to have lived 
about two hundred years ago. His BhisA-Parichcheda is 
a text book in the present schools of Bengal. There is 
no Pandit of any repute who does not know it well, and 
many know the whole of it by heart. It is written in 
metre, although making no attempt to possess the merits 
of poetical composition. The Commentary by which 
he accompanies this work, called SiddhAnta-Muktftvali, 
" The Pearl-Wreath of Truth “ is altogether different. It 
is written to support the views of the author and his 
school in controversy, and enters into discussion, and uses 
*the whole armoury of the sometimes very abstruse 
technical language of the Nyaya.(Manning’s Ancient 
and Mediaval India, Vol. I, p. 186-7.) 

Kanida distributes the contents of the universe under 
6 categories or padarthas, to which the later writers 
of this school adds a seventh. These padarthas are 
Substance (Dravya), Quality (Guna), Action or motion 
(karman), Generality or community (Samanya), Atomic 
individuality or difference (Vifiesa), co-inherence or intimate 
relation (Samav&ya) and seventh non-existance (AbhSva). 
Roer pronounces the Doctrine of Atoms (AnuvBda) as 
elaborated by KanAda to be vastly superior to that of 
Democritus because in the former " atoms are considered 
in their real motion as units of matter without any extent; 
and secondly, because the theory of atoms forms only a 
subordinate part of Hindu research.” 

H^tvigHAna Editions'. 

1. Bombay Edition: It contains explanatory notes 
in Hindi. 

2. By Devendranath Sen, Calcutta. 
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3. By Gangadbar Kavirfija, Calcutta: It contains 
exhaustive explanatory notes and quotations from Su6ruta, 
Gautama, Vasiftba and other authors. 

Tramlalions : The Science of Sphygmtca or Sage Kapftda 
on Pulse: An English translation with Sanskrit passages, 
By Kaviraj Kussick Lall Gupta. It is not a reliable work. 
The text is Nadi-Prakasa of dankara Sen and the English 
translation is copied from Wise’s Hindu Medicine. 



MAITREYA. 


He is mentioned in the Caraka Sarhiita 1. x. as holding 
a oonversation with Atreya as to the efficacy of medicines 
in the care of diseases. His contention is that men often 
die, even when treated by qualified physicians with good 
medicines; and that often they become cured of serious 
diseases even when they do not get skilful physicians 
and efficacious drugs. 

Atreya in reply said : Diseases are either curable or 

incurable. Of course for the incurable diseases, medicines 
may be thought useless, but for the curable diseases, they 
are highly useful. A man may be cured of his diseases 
sometimes without medicines, but surely if medicines are 
used, they help him in getting out of the disease. A man 
who falls down on the ground may rise by his own 
exertion, but any help rendered by a friend saves him a 
great deal of trouble, and the man rises easily; so do 
medicines act as helpers, and thus they are really useful. 
He classifies diseases as sadhya or diseases amenable to 
treatment; niui Jayya or diseases which cannot be cured but 
in which the life may be prolonged by judicious medication 
and^cra or incurable diseases in which medicines 

are useless. 

fttfn iriT I y 

I fsi tBTgvi: qfKMWiiwawTJii- 

wfii I 

ffii I iw qf 

fitcfiwgfwn: qtgftrewn: i wi gau e mfi 
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; ’qnfti54»i 

f*iwrt Mra wian; i *r mgti; 

««i«»itqq«wi»n tww i «i f\ waroinc^j 

«*rfn t 51 HsiTTqKili^aii ttansTj egffre^, n %<it ^4»wq«»{5niii 
fwhfijf^ I 9<ii ft? 35^ ^agarpfi^ 'W’l 3is^ 

qqi’UT^gTT: i ^ %?raiifqwgfq »? ^ qg8 w^qqm: 

*i fr «»Mqi «3gnqra«i«ii: i ^ ^iqra «i«n*it «?i^5qw- 
gqj^q *i «JwNt Hqatfligir?s%» *f 'sjwqui 

fMqqr5g;«flig^ig«iTqr«ig»i q^^qiiftqit ^ww? OTpq i qm 
qtq^SMiwfq*nfqiqt qgTiqtt3»^qi«si ^fh ftqaii*nfiwfii>qmw5 
OTffl, vqiqqfn gq? ftwg^ ^qg»q« gqqt<^qn[ 

qtWiiKwnq: «i«i<tqqqqqTq; g«qfigq^qtgwi<l»qqr g nww wawwq- 
ggifttft?^ *wfa 1 



sakuntiya and sakunbya. 


Do the two names, ^kunteya and iSskuneya refer to 
the same individual ? dfikuneya is the name of a sage who 
was present in the conclave of physicians assembled to 
learn the science of medicine. 

rfNsf: wmwtw: i 

Caraka SaihhitS, I. i. 

But in the Caraka SaihhitS I. xrvi, Sskunteya is 
referred to in the discourse on taste or rasa. He was a 
Brahmana by caste. He says that tastes are of two kinds, 
corrective and calmative:— 

Caraka Saibhita, I. xxvi. 



PAILA, 


He is mentioned in the BraAmavaivarta PurSrui to 
have been the author of a treatise on Nidana or Pathology. 
He is said to be one of the six disciples of VedavySea 
whose name is mentioned in Caraka SaThhiia 1. i, as 
VSdarSyana. Of the six disciples, we find the names of 
Atreya, ASvarathy, Paila, connected with the science of 
medicine. 

Paila is said to be “ a learned man who was appointed 
in ancient days to collect the hymns of the Aty-veda. 
He arranged it in two parts, and must have been a coadju* 
tor of Veda Vjasa ” (Dowson, p. 226). 



KABATHA 


Karatha is mentioned in the Brahma vaivarta Pnra%»a 
as the author of a medical work called Barvadhara Tantra 
(see Vol. I, p. 7). 

Rtferanee: 

Oxf. Cat. 226. 



jajali. 


He is also mentioned in the Brahma vaivarta Pura'^ 
as the author of a medical work called Fedanga-sara 
{Epitome of the Auxiliary Branches of the Fedas). 

He is said to be “ a Brahman mentioned in the Maha- 
bhSrata as having by asceticism acquired a supernatural 
power of locomotion, of which he was so proud that he 
deemed himself perfect in virtue and superior to all men. 
A voice from the sky told him that he was inferior to 
TulSdhira, a Vaisya and a trader. He went to this 
TuladhSra and learnt wisdom from him.” (Dowson— 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 130). 

Reference : 

Oxf. Cat. *26. 



CHAPTER XIII 


KING NALA. 

Nala was the King of Nisadba. He was handsome 
in appearance, heroic, pious, and a lover of sports. His 
special gift was his knowledge of horsemanship which he 
possessed to an extraordinary degree. He married princess 
DamayantI, the exquisitely beautiful daughter of Bhima, 
King of Vidarbha. In a svayambara ceremony she chose 
Nala as her lord in preference to gods,— Agni, Indra, Varuna 
and Yama, who blessed the pair for their mutual love. 
They lived for a time in happiness and had a son and a 
daughter, Indrasena and Indrasena by name. Kali, a 
malevolent god, resolved to ruin Nala, and instigated his 
brother Puskara to a game of dice in which Nala lost his 
kingdom. Nala with DamayantI left his city, suffered 
much for want of food aud went to the forest. Some 
birds flew away with his only garment. He requested 
his wife to go to her father but she refused to leave him 
alone in the forest. Bereft of his senses, he forsook 
DamayantI alone in her sleep, leaving her to the protec¬ 
tion of the gods and to her womanly honour. For three 
years she suffered great distress and at length she obtained 
the protection and company of the Princess of Cbedi, 
whence she was brought to her own people. Nala wander¬ 
ing on his way in the forest saved the serpent king 
Karkotaka from forest-fire. The serpent bit him. His form 
was changed aud he could not be now recognised. According 
to the advice of the snake, Nala went to Rtuparna, king 
of Ayodhyft, and offered bis services as charioteer and an 
accomplished cook under the name of Vabuka. DamayantI 
sent out Brahmans to trace her long lost husband. 
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Stie sent information to Btuparna that DamayantI will 
once more hold svayamvara; but as the ceremony would 
take place the day after at sunrise, Nala, acting as his 
charioteer' passed the distance of 500 miles from Ayodhya 
to Kun^ina in a single day. On the way the king and his 
charioteer taught each other the secret of the highest skill in 
dicing and horsemanship respectively. Kali now left his body, 
The King of Oudh kept his silence as he did not hear 
anything about the svayamvara. DamayantI examined 
Vahuka through her maid and was satisfied of his identity 
by the flavour of a dish prepared by him. Nala then re¬ 
gained his true form, and wae received in royal audience by 
Bhima. Nala made bis way to his own kingdom, played 
again with Puskara and recovered his throne. He excused 
his brother and sent him to his state with presents. He 
bi'ought back his queen and their children and reigned in 
peace for a long time. The story of Nala and DamayantI is 
au episode of the Mahabharata. It has been translated in¬ 
to Latin by Bopp and into English verse by Dean Milman. 

Uis works :— 

I. Nalapaka^Sstra, attributed to king 

Nala, who is said in the well-known story (from the 
Ma. Bh.) to have been skilled in the Supngastra, etc. 

(10, 119) Gr. II. SO. first 2 II. broken ; c. 1700. 

Begins : 

ekaikanaishadhah prSpya kadScit kalinft vratah | 
rituparnasya nagarlth rajanam idam abravit 11 
N. madde^aip saipparityajya bahakakbyo ha mSrutah | 

...vahane rajan nasti matsamah |i 

artbajnSneshu caiVs haip drashtavyo vai punyesbu ca | 
annasaipskaram api ca jiname (mi) picitasya ca || 
bhaxyakho...tathSlehyai{i co’sh^yaip peyam prayog atah | 
bhedaip rasanaip shannSip ca ^uddhasaipkarabhedatah II 
About 420 gr. 
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The king begs for instruction, frightened by the long 
list of calamities Nala mentions as the result of not 
knowing the properties of articles of diet, and the result 
is iomprakarana. This MS. professes to be complete; I 
have, however, seen (at Madras) a much larger and 
different work on this subject, also attributed to Nala. 
The receipts here are some of them very curious, and, as 
red pepper is not mentioned, the book must have been 
written before the arrival of the Portuguese. Now there 
is not a single dish made without it.” 

Burnell, Tanjore Cat, p. 78. 



NAKULA AND SAHADEVA. 


Nakula and Sahadeva were the twin sons of MSdrl, 
a sister of the king of Madra, and second wife of 
Pandu, but mythologically they were the sons of Asvins, 
or more especially of Nasatya and Dasra respectively. 
They were the fourth and the youngest of the PSndu 
princes. “ Nakula was taught the art of training and 
managing horses by Drona, and when he entered the 
services of the king Virata he was master of the horse. 
He had a son name Niramrita by his wife Karenu-mati, 
a princess of Chedi.” Sahadeva learned the Science of 
Astronomy from Drona, and he was also well acquainted 
with the management of cattle.” He had a son named 
Suhotra by his wife Vijay§. 

That both Nakula and Sahadeva were proficient in the 
art of curing diseases, we learn from the MahSbhSrata, 
Adiparva:— 

” Diseases are cured by reciting the names of Nakula 
and Sahadeva.” 

In the Birit Parva, Ch. Ill, Nakula declares himself 
well-versed in the science of management aod treatment 
of horses; and Sahadeva speaks of his scientific knowledge 
about the cows. See also Ch. XI and XII. 

«— 

W M *isr« mn wftarfe i 

ink nff w iw to i 

IfH «11W II— 

mniit »TfinifVi i 
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»n»T »n«nsT i 

li^ai ji«jT ?R I 

§ JimwwfiTOpK f«iTiz*ni^ arm: i 
ft»Ji iw^qiSl PrefttJnwr^ q«It I 

tn^*T nw gtr i 

f^ro2*nrt i 

gfsf^ H 

^' ?rer I 

ftf ^1 csi li«f!nj: i 

II 

Mfwiffl »r|tq?r: i 

^ ^»vt ^ wji 5 r jut I 

iiPtiqra «f?f ^?njit *twis^ fiif?f?wr«j i 
% ft sw: i 
f% *it? »wn Jffvr: 3^ 1 

’^fq nqf jraifir i 

?i50^ ft ^r^?i*w^fq fiftqt I 

Sqf fargqqw ^fq qsqn qgq^ 1 
qtsq^4 ^tffncq f% *r ?r?T | 

q q qf qffqqiqf?)qi q qifqq I 
«fq fqri^qqfsi fq?1Jfltqq^fq gtqRs^lfqqqfft i??ftqt!«liq; 

q’arqt qua^qtqr sq ^ qmr gf^?; 1 
qqji^rqqqtqqn qqt vth q?S q<t 1 
qqt qqqi^fqit ftqnqqiqiqi qt 1 
^qt qtqfjqr^ I qfsqqi^fq qf (%=?; 1 
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wai wfaare *iw a»?nnn aat i 
a sj^aw I 

gan: '^ro’wa fiai ariaw. ^ 

an#t9 « a«» g^: s^Kt^T i 

fttira »n€t aaPa a mg fijft i 

^f gagqma aifq stagnrr Hgjtt i 
?ra fincTsq^fg qi^ijafltjrq^at gu^s'^^ra: i 

siW?I II 

q^iar qi»eggmt mm gf^jf^-. i 
gjCT f*rgw: jjaat'I’B: i 
^’»wr Rfiffi %fg faaamfq g^si: i 
gmat Hfgqfri^ 3J<^Sa Wgrtma i 
g' aifTaT aii^g ang ai^si a gm agm: gim i 

aH*?! ^ “airq q\as^ gfqfe^t ^rfsqqf^q aw. II 

5fg ft^tzq^fa qp^qq^w^ra agiqiqat mgals«nq; ii 

ai^f^a^^^aaaia aa g*n»^: i 
^qgiaiH ^:ian-.' agiMt gqqma i 
aaf Bfa imma qWt mail aa a? i 
fiisfhtng lawg ??i g^a« mfifa: i 
aa g?t a'lsTa-a ftTij; gaa^w; \ 

sfa ^a^F«Kt fq«cTzqsafa gaaqiaiaq^fa aftgaa^ aatmitswr: i 

III Oaja, the Kranadvaraka Temple was constructed 
by Damodarlal Dhokri about a hundred years a^o. On 
a wall of the temple is a stone slab with an inscription 
composed by Sahadeva, a veterinary surgeon. 

Books ixsctibed lu Nakula and Sahadeva : 

1. Vaidyaka Sarvasva —by Nakula. It is mentioned 
in the Brahmavaivarta Purana. It is not available now. 

2. Vyadhi-Sindku-Fimardana: or “ Cure of the Ocean 
of Diseases ”—by Sahadeva. It is also referred to in the 
Brahmavaivarta PurSna and is not available. 
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8. Aavaeikitiita: “ Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse ”: This work is ascribed to Nakala and is still 
extant. The book is also is called iSslihotra. The book 
has been edited by Umesh Chandra Gupta Kaviratna and 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica, with the Ah^a-vaidyaka 
of Jayadatta Suri in 1887. 

M88. :~ 

L, 1646 (Sslihotra). 

L. 1648. 

C. P. P. 43. 

Bik.m. 1399. 

1. 0 .: 2764 (1661 A. D.). 

Begim: 

a: wict ftiW 'iwSl ii 

w Bf*r: ii 

FFi w«r’ wnt’ 's i 

iw n 

irat 

ww' ^*n wf»} i 

JTOt II 

End: 

iffl ^«ifiai B^fts^f^fqnlwraTfi(wtr^ n 
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Analysis of the contents of the Asvactkitaiia :— 

Ghapters. Subjects* 


I. 

irat 

... Questions. 

II. 

Slllfl 

••• On race. 

111. 


Description of the colour. 

IV. 


On whorls of hairs. 

V. 


On teeth. 

VI. 


On measurement of the parts of the 
bodf. 

VII. 


••• On speed. 

VIII. 


••• On mounting a horse. 

IX. 

aiw: 

••• On the management of horse in the 

different seasons. 

X. 


• •• On the examination of horse. 

XI. 


••• On management of the horse when 

running. 

XII. 


««• On snuff. 

XIII. 

fqw 

... On bolus. 

XIV. 


... On medicated butters. 

XV. 

■to: 

... On decoctions. 

XVI. 


... On poisons. 

XVII. 

Wanting 


XVIll. 


... On Stables. 



MARKANDEYA. 


Markandeya was a Maharsi or great sage who is the 
reputed author of the Markandeya Parana, He was 
remarkable for his great age whence he was called Dlrgha 
ayus^* or ^Hhe long lived.” He is the son of Mrkunda 
Muni (For the scenealogy of the Bhargavas, see p. 270.) 
Hislife was calculated to last for twelve years only. His 
parents were very sorry for it, but Markandeya determined 
to prolong his life by means of austerities and meditation, 
Wl TOT ^TTO • He went to forest, 

worshipped Hari and was absorbed in meditation. At 
the appointed time of his death, the servants of Yama, 
the King of Death, came to take away his life, but were 
driven away by the messengers of Vii^nu, On another 
account Visim advised him to seek protection from Siva 
whose servants drove away the messengers of the King of 
Death. He is said to have lived for a long time: 

” living for seven Kalpas.”—Narasimha 

Parana, ch. vii. 

He is mentioned to be one of the sages who learned 
the science of medicine from Bharadvaja in Caraka 
Samhita^ I. i 

In the Bower he is said to have attained such 

a long life by the use of the Amrita oil. The sage 
Cyavana is also described to have regained his youth 
by the use of the same oil. For the original formula 
in Sanskrit, the reader is referred to Vol. I, pp. 155-66, 
The English version is copied from Bower it/S., pp. 106-07, 
and is given below. 
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(287«812 a) The two trath-speaking Asvins, the divine 
physicians, honoured by the D4vas, have declared the follow¬ 
ing excellent health-promoting oil, (288) which relieves all 
diseases, is fit for a king and is as good as ambrosia. It is 
known by the name of Amfita (or ‘ambrosia’), and is an oil 
able to make men strong. (289) At the time of Pushya^ 
after having said prayers, performed purificatory rites, 
and asked the Brfthmans’ blessing in a few words, take 
out the liquorice-roots grown in a favourable place. (290) 
Of the fresh juice of these roots take four pd.tra, and 
add four pala each of the following drugs : Prapaunriarika, 
AmpitA (Tinospora cordifolia), knots of lotus-stalks, 
^at&vari [Asparagus racemosus), (291) iSring&toka (Tropa 
bispinsosa), emblic myrobalan, {IlnmbMSk{Fictisglomerata), 
KasSruka {Scirpus Kgsoor), the bark of each of the (five) 
trees with a milky sap, (292) roots of kuSa (Foa 
cgnosuroides), K4sa [Sacchamm spontaneuni) and Ikshu 
(Saccharum officinalum), also of Sara {Saccharum Sara) 
and Virana {^Andropogon muricatus), also roots of Gundrfi 
[Panicum uliginosum), of NailikA, and of the lotus, (293) 
Vadari {Zizyphus Jujuba), Vid&ri {Ipomoea digitata), 
Vetasa {Calamus Rotang)^ A^hurushaka {Adhatoda vasica), 
Nim, Sftlmali {Bombax malabaricum), dates, cocoanut, 
Priyangu {Aglaia Roxburghiam)^ (294) Patdla {Trichosan- 
thes dioica), Kutaja {Uolarrhena Antidysenteriea), raisins, 
leaf-stalk of the lotus, sandal, Kakubha {TerminaUa 
Arjuna), Atvakarna {Shorea robusta), Mmajjaka {Andtopo- 
goH laniger), and plumbago-root, (295) also other 
astringent, sweet or cooling drugs, as many as may be 
obtainable. Boil all these in two drona of water, (296) 
and when the whole is reduced to one-eighth of the original 
quantity, boil in it pastes made of fine powder of one 
pala each of the following drugs : Balft {Sida cordifolia), 
N&gabaM {Sida spinosa), Jivft {Bendrobiuni mullicaule), 
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cowbage, KasSruka (Scirpua Kpaoor), (297) Nata 
{Tabernamoutana coronaria), juice of sugar-cane, Sprikkft 
{Trigonella cormculata), small cardamoms and cinnamon- 
bark, Jivaka, IKishabbaka, Madhuka {Baaaia 

latifolia), and blue lotus (298), tbe colour producing 
saffron, aloe wood, and cinnamon-leaves, Vid&ri {Ipomoea 
digitata), Ksbirakakdli, Vir& {Uraria lagopodioidea) and 
S&riv& {Icknocarpuafruiieacena), (299) ^tkvari (Japaragtta 
raeemoaua), Prijrangu {Aglaia Boxburghiana), Gudiicbi 
{Tinoapora cordi/olta), filaments of tbe lotus, Lftmajjaka 
{Andropogon laniger), red and white sandal, and fruits of 
R&jAdana {Mimuaopa hexandra), (800) pearl, coral, concb- 
sbell, moon-stone, sapphire, crystal, silver, gold, and other 
gems and pearls, (801) liquorice, madder, and Aibsumati 
{Deamodium gangeticum). Boil the whole slowly over a 
gentle fire (802) with four Plltra of (sweet) oil and eight 
times as much of milk, adding also tamarind-juice and 
vinegar of rice one half as much as tbe milk. (808) This 
boiling should be repeated a hundred or even a thousand 
times; and when it is thoroughly done, it may be known 
by this sign, (804) that on the approach of the proper 
time the oil stiffens by expoaure to tbe rays of the sun. 
After asking the Brahmans’ blessing, performing 
purificatory rites and saying prayers, (305) this Amrita 
(or ‘ ambrosial’) oil, highly esteemed by. the DSvas, may 
be administered to the patient, in the form of an injection 
per anum or per uretbrum, or as a draught, or an errhine, 
or a liniment. (306) It serves tbe purpose of relieving 
diseases and imparting strength to the organs of sense. 
For those who suffer from morbid heat and thirst it 
makes an excellent and beneficial liniment. (307) It 
promotes the growth of hair in the old and that of tbe 
body in the young; it produces loveliness and grace in 
women; and also enaurea numerous offspring, (808) 
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for, by the use of this ambrosial oil, women are predis¬ 
posed to conception. It cures the eighty nervous diseases, 
and also those due to derangement of the blood or the 
bile (809) or the phlegm or all the humours concurrently. 
By its use as an errhine or a liniment the ejes become 
as sharp as those of an eagle. (310) It keeps off calamities, 
averts ill fortune, and promotes prosperity. 

By the use of this oil the Maharshi Chyavana 
regained (811) his youth, and was delivered from 
decrepitude and disease; and the blessed Maharshi 
MflrkandSya, who was desirous of a long life, (312a) 
obtained bis desire by the regular use of this 
oil. 

B<noer MS., pp. 106-7. 

This formula is a phenomenally long one, consisting 
of no less than eighty-three ingredients, actually named, 
besides others not named, but permitted {footnote, p. 
106). The famous Antidotum Mitbridatium, or Galene, 
or Theriaca which consisted of seventy five ingredients, 
found a place in all the editions of the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia from 1618 to 1746. Strangely the Egyptian 
antidote was handed down to us under the name of 
Ambrosia or Amrta. 

His works ; 

1. Mdrkandega Purana “That Furana in which, 
commencing with the story of the birds that were acquainted 
with right and wrong, everything is narrated fully by 
MSrkandeyaas it was explained by holy sages in reply to the 
question of the Muni, is called Markandeya, containing 
9,000verses.” Its leading feature is narrative, and it presents 
an uninterrupted succession of legends.” The legend of 
Hariscandra and Devimihstmya occur in it. In the 
Mahibharata Markandeya extolled the charity and devotion 
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of Sivi, son of Usinara, in the story of the pigeon, to 
protect whom the king gave up his body to the falcon 
to eat. This PurSna has been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indiea, and translated by the Rev. Professor K M. 
Banerjee. 

2. Nadzparihaa or '‘Examination of Pulse.” It is 
ascribed to MSrkandeya. " It is deposited in some private 
libraries at Ahmedabad, Bombay. The copy is not 
available ” (Ohosh). Markandeya is quoted as an 
authority on Pulse in the Nadidastra Saihgraha, a large 
MS in G.O.M.L. The last sloka gives the names of 8 
sages : Ksdyapa, Kausika, VySsa, Vasis^ha, Kumbhasam- 
bbava, Par^ara, Bharadvaja and MSrkandeya from whose 
works this Sathgraha was completed. 



aSvalayana 


He was the celebrated author of Srauta Sutra and 
Gvhya Sutra, and other works on ritual. He is known as 
the founder of a SakhS of Ryveda. iSakha is a different 
recension of the text taugfht by particular schools and 
teachers and traditionally handed down to posterity. The 
Sutras have been published by Stenzler, and also in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, 

He was a pupil of ^aunaka Muni. His name appears 
in the list of sages who were desirous to learn Ayurveda 
as narrated in the Caraka Sarhhitd I. i. 

Lassen supposes Aivalayana to have lived about 
350 B.C. 
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SAndilya 

He was a descendant of Sandila and the progenitor 
of the Sandilya family of Brahmans. He was the author of 
Bhakti Sutra and expounder of the cult of Bhakti or Faith 
as a religious doctrine. He is said to have written on Law 
and on BhSgavat heresy which is opposed to pure Vedantic 
doctrine of Sadkara and regards the individual spirit as 
at any time distinct from the Supreme Spirit, though it 
is ultimately absorbed into the latter. The bhakti 
doctrine makes faith and not works or knowledge the 
condition of salvation. He seems to be a celebrated writer 
of antiquity. He was connected with the Ghandogya 
UpauiMda where he saj’s that the conditioned individual 
spirit is identical with Brahma : 

" Having all actions, having all desires, having all 
odours, having all tastes, pervading over all this, without 
speech, without confusion;—this my self within the 
heart, is that Bralma. I shall attain It, on departing 
from this world. Verily, one who has this faith, has no 
uncertainties. Thus said iSandilya,—yea Ssndilya.”— 
Chdndogya Upaniaada, Chapter HI. xiv. GangSnath Jha's 
Trans. 

He is the author of the SSndilya Sutra and a treatise 
on law. The Barj.dilya Sutras or Aphorisms have been pub¬ 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica. Cowell has shown in the 
Preface to the work that the extant ^ipdilya Sutras are 
modern. (The Aphorisms of Sdndilya, Trans, by E. B. 
Cowell, 1878.) 



SANKHYA—KAPILA 


Kapila is the reputed founder of the S&nkhya system 
of philosophy* Vitatha was his father {Jlarivaiiaitx). 
He is sometimes identified with VisnU| sometimes with 
Sun and also with Agni. He destroyed the hundred 
thousand sons of King Sagara with a glance from 
his fiery eyes The legend of Kapila is 

as follow; 

Bahu was King of Ayodhya. He was defeated by the 
Haihayas and took refuge in a forest with his wives. 
Sagara was his son. Sagara’s mother was given a poison 
by one of his step-mothers to prevent her delivery, and 
her pregnancy lasted for seven years. Bahu died. Sagara 
was born and recovered his paternal throne. He became a 
paramount sovereign as soon as he obtained AgneySstra or 
fire-weapon from Aubhra. He had two wives : Sumati, the 
daughter of Kasyapa, and Kedini, the daughter of the king 
of Vidarbha. Kesini bore him a son, Asamanja, and Sumati 
became the mother of sixty thousand sons. Asamaiija 
was a cruel prince and was abandoned by his father. 
Sagara celebrated the Asvamedba ceremony or the Sacrifice 
of a Horse as an emblem of his suzerainty. The horse was 
being protected by his sons,—but somehow the animal ¥ras 
carried to Patala, where the sage Kapila was absorbed 
in meditation. His sons dug their way to PStSla, found 
the horse and considering Kapila to be a thief, insulted 
him. He once stared at them in anger and the sixty 
thousand sons were reduced to ashes. Aihsumat, son of 
Asamanja, discovered their remains and appeased the 
wrath of Kapila. The sage granted that Bhagiratha, the 
grandson of Aihsumat, would bring down the river Ganges 
from heaven. The sacred water would wash away their 
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ashes and thus rendered sinless, the sons would ascend to 
heaven. 

Colebrooke says : ** A different philosophical system, 
partly heterodox, partly conformable to the established 
Hindu creed, is SSAkhya; of which also, as of the preced¬ 
ing, there are two. schools; one usually known by that 
name, the other commonly termed Yoga.'* Kapila's system 
is usually known as the SShkhya. The name was due 
to the analytical nature of the system. The Yoga system 
is attributed to Patanjala. The eldest of all systematic 
philosophies is the dualistic Ssfikhya. A theistic form 
of the atheistic SSAkhya is called Puranic SiCkhya, and 
Patanjali’s system of Yoga with its offshoot, the Panca- 
rStra cult, is thoroughly theistic. The doctrine of Buddha 
is said to resemble Sfinkbyan philosophy, but the SShkhyan 
spirit has, as pointed out by Muller and Oldenberg, 
nothing corresponding to it in Buddha's system. 

“ The Sshkhya-Sutras in their existing forms are 
decidedly later than all these (systems). In reality they 
are a spurious composition of the 15th century at the 
earliest and were unknown not only to l^nkara and 
Vachaspati hut also to Madhava, the author of Sarva- 
darsana Sangraha. It is not clear, therefore, what 
Sahkbya work BadarSyana had in his mind when be 
repudiated that doctrine.” 

The SSAkbya system was really taught by Kapila to 
Asuri. Asuri taught it to Panchasikba who is most 
probably the author of the original SSnkbya-SQtra. The 
work of PanchaSikha named Shashtitantra has been 

admirably abridged by Ifivara Krishna in his 70 arj/at . 

I5vara Krishna as annotated by Vachaspati is the ultimate 
authority on the SSAkbya.” (RBmSvatir iSarmS, Sree- 
gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures, 1907-1908, p. 9). 

The name of Kapila occurs in the list of sages, given 
in the Caraia SaUxhilay who wanted to learn medical 
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Boience. His n»ipe also occurs in the list of sages who 
are described to be proficient in the science of the healing 
art in the DevlpuratM. 

The SSfikbja sjutem of philosophy as founded by 
Kapila is atheistical and derives its name from its numeral 
or discriminative tendencies. 

Tran»laU<m .—Alberuni translated Kapila’s work in 
Arabic. It has been tran'elaied in European languages and 
also into Indian vernaculars. Dr. Ballantyne translated 
a part of the aphorisms of Kapila in the Bibliotheca 
Indiea and in Trubner’s Oriental series. {Sdnkhya Aphor- 
ims of Kapila, edited and annotated by Ballantyne, 
1886 .) 



DEVALA 


Devala is a Vedio l^t to whom some hymns are ascribed. 
He was the son of Asita Muni and became in after life 
AftSvakra by the curse of ElambhS. There are several sages 
of this namei: one was the author of a law book^ another 
was an astronomer ano a tnird, the grandfather of PSnini, 
the famous grammarian. 

Devala was present in the meeting of the sages as 
narrated in the Caraka Saikhiia. 



DHAUMYA 


He is the younger brother of Devala. In the 
Mah&bhirata be ie mentioned as the family priest of the 
Pindavas,. whom he advised to live in disguise in the 
court of Virfiti for one year. Dhaumya is known as 
the author of a work on law. There are several others of 
the same name. 

The name of Dhaumya occurs in the list of sages who 
met at the hermitage of Atreya in his Himalayan retreat 
as mentioned in the Caraka SaihhitS. 



KAUNDIIJYA 


Kaandinja is k/iown to as as an ancieot sage and 
grammarian. He offended Sira, bat was saved from 
the god's wrath by Vishnn ; he was hence called Vishnn- 
Onpta ‘ saved by Vishnn.’ In some editions of Garaha 
Sailfihita the name is spelt as Kanndilya, bat we know of 
no sage who bore that name. In the edition of KavirSja 
Jogindranath Sen, who has tried to collate the text and 
get the most snitablt readings, we find the name of the 
sage as Eanndinya and we accept this reading. 



ASMARATHYA 


He was one of tbe six disciples of VsdarSjana. 
Aimarathya was- one of tbe sages wbo were present at tbe 
conclave of physicians mentioned in tbe Caraka SaiinMta 
I. i. Afimaratbya was one of tbe interpreters of tbe impor¬ 
tant Upanifadic texts. Atreya is ancttber name in tbe same 
field of stady. His name also appears as Asvaratbya in 
some editions of tbe text of tbe Caraka SaUnhita, 



^arkArak^a 


We know nothing of Sarkfiraksa except that he had 
a son Jtna by name. Jina ^karftk^ is mentioned 
in the ChMdogifa Upani§ad, Ch. Y, Khanda XI, p. 67. 
He was one of the sages who was present in the congress 
of Rsis as narrated in vhe Caraia 8aihhitS, I. i. 



vArk§I 


Nothing is known of YSrk;! as a Muni. In the 
Mahabharata mention is made of Varksi who was a 
daughter of a sage. She was a virtuous woman, and 
wife of ten husbands. 

Kaikeseja, LokSk^a, Paihgi, VaijavSpi, Maimatayani, 
Abhijit, and other sages are similarly mentioned to have 
been present at the meeting, referred to in the Caraha 
Saihhita, but we know nothing about them. 



katyayana 


A Celebrated author of Ancient India. He wrote his 
Varttikai or supplementary rules and annotations to 
complete and correct PSnini's grammar and is known as 
Varttika-kSra or * annotator.’ He is considered to be 
identical with Vararuci. He is said to be an incarnation 
of Pufipadanta, a demi-god (Kathasaritsagara). He is 
also the author of a Bharma iadra, a Srauia-stifra and 
Ti^urveda Pratikahhya. 

The age of Kityayana has been variously estimated 
by scholars. Max Muller places him in the second half 
of the 4th century; Goldstucker in the first half of the 
2nd century, and Weber, 25 B. C. 



gAlava 


Gftlava waB a pupil of Visvamitra whom, as related in 
the Ma/iabharaia, be repeatedly requested to name what 
presents would satisfy him. His master was annoyed and 
demanded 800 white horses, each one of which must have 
one black ear. Galava went to Garu^a who took him to 
YaySti RSjS who could not satisfy his demand. The king 
gave to the sage his daughter MSdhavl. Galava gave her in 
marriage to HaryaSva, king of Ayodhya, Divodasa, king of 
KSSi and Usinara, king of Bhoja in succession. On the birth 
of a son to each, they each gave him 200 horses of that 
peculiar description. MSdhavl still remained a virgin and 
was presented with the horses to ViSvSmitra who had a son 
by her Af(aka by name. Aftaka became the owner of 
the horses and Msdhavl went to her father. VisvSmitra 
and GSlava retired to the forest. IRclka first obtained 
those horses from Yaruna {Mahabharatd). 

In the Hanvaihba, GSlava was the son of VifivSmitra 
who offered him for sale, having him bound with a cord. 
Prince Satyavrata gave him liberty. 

PSnini mentions GSlava an old grammarian. A teacher 
of White Yajurveda was also named GSlava. 

For the legend of GSlava, and the birth Dhanvantarl 
see pp. 812-16. 



VAIKH4NASA AND VALAKHILYA MDNtS 


The Vfilabbiiyas are mental sons of BrahmS. They are 
" pigmy sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, 
chaste, pions, resplendent as the rays of the sun." So 
described by the Vi^nu PurSna, which says that they 
were brought forth by Samanti (humil>^r)> wife of Kratu, 
and were 60,000 in number. They are able to fly swifter 
than birds The Rig-veda says that they sprang from 
the hairs of Prajapati (BrahmS). They are the guards 
of the chariiot of the sun. They are also called Kharwas. 
Wilson sayn they are not improbably connected with the 
character of Daumling, Thaumlin, Tamlane, Tom-a-lyn 
or Tom Thumb." (Dowson, Classical Mythology, 
p. 358.) 

The term VSlakhilyas is also applied to eleveu apocry* 
phal hymns interpolated in the ]^gveda. 

In the Vrhat Kamayana, Citrnhntamahatmya, Ch. I, 
the YSlaikhilya Munis are mentioned with Agnivesa and 
other sages: 

The VaikhSnasa Munis are those sages who adopt 
VSnaprastha or forest life, the third stage in the life of a 
BrShmau. They and the VSlakhilya Munis by the regular 
use of Brahma-rasSyanavaleha became long* 

lived. The formula occurs in Gada Nigraha, Yol. I, 
pp. 161*63 
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K.AP19THALA. 


is the name of a sage who was present 
at the meeting of the Rsis as narrated in the Caraka 
SaihAila I. i. In some editions of the book the name 
occnrs ' as Kapihjala, and sometimes as Kapidhvaja. Bub 
in Sen’s edition (1920) we find Kapi§(hala which seems 
to be the correct reading. His disciples were Kapi^^halas 
The adherents of the Yajurveda split up into several 
schools, which gradually spread over other parts of India, 
the Kathas, with their sub-division Kapis^halas, being 
in the time of the Greeks, located in the Panjab, and 
later in Kashmir also. The Kathas are now to be found 
in Kashmir only, while the Kapi§(halas have entirely 
disappeared. Of the Kapi^thala-Katta Samhitd only 
somewhat corrupt fragments have hitherto come to light 
and it is very doubtful whether sufficient manuscript 
material will ever be discovered to render an edition 
of this text possible.”—-Macdonnel ; History of Sanskrit 
Literature, pp .l 78-74-. 
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bhargabha. 


The descendants oE the sage Bhfg^ are known as 
the Bhargabbas. The Bfairga]>ha is said to have been 
present in the meeting of the sages as narrated in the 
Caraka SarhkiiS. Now, who is this Bbirgabha? The 
prominent figures in the race of Bhrgu are Oyavana, 
Saunaka, Jamadagni and PanuSa-RSma. But 'tiie term 
Bhfirgabha is applied specially to Jamadagna Paralu-RSm. 
He was a BrSbmana. The sage Jamadagni was his father, 
and Renoki, daughter of the royal race of the Kusikas 
was his mother. He is regarded as the sixth Avatara 
of Vi^nu by the Hindus. His exploits have been described 
before in p. 297. His wrath i^ainst the Kfattriyas 
was checked by his defeat in his battle with Bhl^ma, the 
famous warrior of the Kuru race. Bhlijma and Karna 
learnt the science of archery from him. He cursed Karna 
for concealment of the story of his birth. After the 
extirpation of the regal race he gave the earth to Kafiyapa 
and returned to the Mahendra mountain where Arjuna 
visited him and received instruction in the use of arms 
[MahabhZrata). In the Ramayana he is said to have 
suffered defeat in the hands of RSma, when Parai§n- 
RSma obstructed bis way to Oudh after his marriage 
with Sita, and he lost his celestial seat as a consequence. 
Jftmadagna was a disciple of iSiva who gave him the 
invincible Panuiu or axe as his weapon. He is said to 
have brought Brfthmans into Malabar. 

Bhfirgava was versed in the scii^nce of medicine. He 
is described to have learned the science in the Caraka 
SaHihitaf and be is quoted as an authority in the Hastu 
Ayurveda by Pilakftpya. 


Mnd of Volume ZZ, 




